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DEDICATION. 

TO GENERAL JOHN SMITH. 

l^iKE IVestor of old, you have lived to see "two generations 
pass away, and now remain the exaniple of the third." You 
saw Dunmore^s war with the Indians in 1774 : vou witness- 
ed the war of the Revolution and the war of 1812, with tho 
haughty Briton. In all these great struggles of our country, 
you have given the most conclusive evidence of unbending 
virtue and uncompromising patriotism. The author has had 
the gratification of knowing you for a ^full half century. — 
When a small boy he frequently saw you, though he was 
then too young to attract your notice, and it was not until he 
entered upon the active duties of life that he had the high 
satisfaction of a personal acquaintance. 

The author disclaims every thing like insincere flattery, 
and feels assured that your candor will readily pardon him 
for the freedom he uses in his dedication of his History of 
the Valley to you. To you, sir, is he indebted for much of 
the valuable information detailed in the following pages. — 
In you, sir, he has witnessed the calm, dignified statesman 
and philosopher, the uniform and consistent republican, the 
active and zealous oflicer. whether in the field or councils of 
the countrv. He has witnessed more: he has seen vou in 
high pecuniary prospcrty ; he has seen you in later years 
struggling witii adverse fortune ; and in all, has discovered 
the calm, dignified resignation to misfortune, which always 
characterises the great and the good man. Yes, sir, you 
have spent at least fifty years of your valuable hfe in the 
service of vour countrv: and when vou jro hence, that you 
may enter into the jov of vour Lord, is the fervent praver of 

Tfir: AUTHOll. 
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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS IN AMERICA. 

From what particular part of the old world the aboriginals found thftir 
way to this continent, is a question which has given rise to much philo- 
sophical and learned disquisition among historians. It however appears 
now to be the settled opinion that America first received its inhabitants 
from Asia. Mr. Snowden, in his History of America, advances many 
able and ingenious arguments in support of this opinion. After citing 
many great revolutions which have from time to time taken place in vari- 
ous parts of our globe, Mr. Snowden states : 

"In the strait which separates America from Asia, many islands arc 
found, which are supposed to be the mountainous parts of land, formerly 
swallowed up by earthquakes \ which appears tlie more probable, by the 
multitude of volcanoes, now known in the peninsula of Kamtschatka. — 
It is imagined, however, that the sinking of that land and the separation 
of the new continents, has been occasioned by those great earthquakes, 
mentioned in the history of the Americans ; which formed an era almost 
as memorable as that of the deluge. We can form no conjecture of the 
time mentioned in the histories of the Taltecas, or of the year 1, (Tecpatl,) 
when that great calamity happened. 

" If a great earthquake should overwhelm the isthmus of Suez, and 
there should be at the same time as great a scarcity of historians as there 
-was in the first age of the deluge, it would be doubted in three or four hun- 
dred years after, whether Asia had ever been united by that part of Africa ; 
and many would finally deny it. 

"Whether that great event, the separation of the continents, took place 
before or after the population of America, it is impossible to determine ; 
but we are indebted to the above-mentioned navigators, [Cook and othei's,] 
for settling the long dispute about the point from which it was effected. 
Their observations prove, that in one place the distance between conti- 
nent and continent is only thirty-nine miles ; and in the middle of this- 
Barrow strait, there are two islands, which would greatly facilitate the pas- 
sage of the Asiatics into the new world, supposing it took place in ca- 
noes, after the convulsion which rent the two continents asunder. 

" It may also be added, that these straits are, even in the summer, 
often filled with ice ; in winter frozen over, so as to admit a passage for 
mankind, ^nd by which quadrupeds might easily cross, and stock the 
continent. But where, from the vast expanse of the north-eastern world, 
to fix on the first tribes who contributed to people the new continent, 
now inhabited from end to end, is a matter that has baffled human reason. 
The learneed may make bold and incfcnious conjectures, but plnin o;no(\ 
^e isr cannot always accede to them. 
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"Ar> mrinklndincrcusod in numbers, tliey naturallj protruded o;i(? ano- 
ther forward. Wars might be another cause of migrations. No reason 
/a ipears why the Asiatic north might not be an offuina vivonim as well as 
the European. The overteeming country to the east of the Riphcan 
mountains, must have found it necessary to discharge its inhabitants : 
the first great increase of people were forced forwards by the next to it : 
at length reaching the utmost limits of the old world, found a new, with 
ample space to occupy unmolested for ages ; till Columbus, in an evil 
hour for them, discovered their country ; which brought again new sins 
and new deatlis to both worlds. It is impossible, with the lights which 
we have so recently received, to admit that America could have received 
its inhabitants (that is, the bulk of them,) from any other place than Eas- 
tern Asia. A few proofs may be added, taken from tlie customs or dres- 
ses, common to the inhabitants of both worlds. Some have been long 
extinct in the old, others remain in full force in both. 

" The custom of scalping was a barbarism in use among the Scythians, 
who carried about them at all times this savage mark of triumph. A little 
image found among the Kalmucs,* of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a 
horse, and sitting on a human skin, with scalps pendant from the breast, 
fully illustrates the custom of the ancient Scythians, as described by the 
Greek historian. This usage, we w^ell know by horrid experience, is 
continued to this day in America. The ferocity of the Scythians to their 
prisoners, extended to the remotest part of Asia. The Kamtskatkans, 
even at the time of their discovery by the Russians, put their prisoners to 
death by the most lingering and excruciating torments ; a practice now 
in full force among the aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythians, 
were named Anthropophagi, from their feeding on human flesh : the pea- 
pie of Nootka sound still make a repast on their fellow creatures. 

"The savages of Nortli America have been known to throw the man^ 
gled limbs of their prisoners into the horrible cauldron, and devour them 
with the same relish as those of a quadrupid. The Kamtskatkans in their 
marches never went abreast, but followed one another in the same track : 
the same custom is still observed by the uncultivated natives of Norlli 
America. The Tungasi, the most numerous nation resident in Siberia, 
prick their skins with small punctures, in various shapes, with a needle; 
then rub them with charcoal, so that the marks become indellible : this 
custom is still observed in several parts of South America. The Tungusi 
use canoes made of birch bark, distended over ribs of w^ood, and nicely 
put together: the Canadian, and many other primitive American nations, 
use no other sort of boats. In fine, the conjectures of the learned, rospor- 
tingthe vicinity of the old and new world, are now, by the discoveries of 
late navigators, lost in conviction ; and in the place of an imnginnry hy- 
pothesis, the place of migration is almost incontrovertibly pointed o^it." 

•The Kalmuc Tartars are now subjects of Russia. 
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SKETCH OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA. 

Having given the foregoing brief sketch of the probable origin of the 
Indians in America, the author will now turn his attention to the first set-^ 
tlement of Virginia, a brief history of which he considers will not be un-- 
acceptable to the general reader, and as a preliminary introduction to his 
main object, i. e., the history of tlie early settlement of the Valley of 
♦Shenandoah in Virginia. 

On the 10th of April, 1606, James I. King of England, granted char- 
ters to two separate companies, called the "London and Plymouth com- 
panies," for settling colonies in Virginia.* The London company sent 
Capt. Christopher Newport to Virginia, December 20,M 606, with a colo- 
ny of one hundred and five persons, to commence a settlement on the 
island of Roanoke, now in North Carolina. By stress of weather, how^- 
ever, they were driven north of their place of destination, and entered 
the Chesapeake Bay. Here, up a river which the called James river, on a 
beautiful peninsula, they commenced, in May, 1607, the settlement of 
Jamestown. This was the first permanent settlement in the country. 

Several subsequent charters were granted by King James to the com- 
pany for the better ordering and government of the colony, for the parti* 
culars of which the reader is referred to Hening's Statutes at Large. — 
And in the year 1619, the first legislative council was convened at James- 
tow-n, then called 'James citty.' " This council was called the General 
Assembly. "It was to assist the Governor in the administration of jus- 
tice, to advance Christianity among Indians, to erect the colony in obe- 
dience to his majesty, and in maintaining the people injustice and chris- 
tian conversation, and strengthening them against enemies. The said 
governor, council, and two burgesses out of every town, hundred or plan- 
tation, to be chosen by the inhabitants to make up a General Assembly, 
who are to decide all matters by the greatest number of voices ; but the 
trovernor is to have a negative voice, to have power to make orders and 
acts necessary, wherein they are to imitate the policy of the form of gov- 
ernment, laws, customs, manner of tryal, and other administration of 
justice used in England, as the company are required by their letters 
patents. No law to continue or to be of force till ratified by a quarter 
I'ourt to be held in England, and returned under seal. After the colony 
is well framed and settled, no order of quarter court in England shall bind 
till ratified by the General Assembly." *— Dated 24th July, 1621. 

" INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNOR WYATT. 

*'To keep up religion of the church of England as near as may be; — 
to be obedient to the king and to do justice after the form of the laws of 
Kngland; and not to injure the natives; and to forget old quarrels now 
buriedif 



*Hening's Statutes at Large, vol. i., p. 113, 114. 

t|t appears that at a very early period of the colony, they wore desirous of cultivating' 
a friendly nndertandinpr with the natives of the country. Unfortunately, however, for 
our ancestor?/ and fur the Indians thennselves, this friendly disposition was never of long: 
duraticB. 
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*' To be inuiistrious,' 6.nd suppress drunkenness, gaming, and exc^stf 
in cloatlis ; not to permit any but the council and heads of hundreds to 
wear gold in their cloaths, of to wear silk till they make it themselves : 

" Not to offerid any foreigit princes; to punish piracies ; to build for- 
tresses and block-honses at the mouths of the rivers : 

"To use means to convert the heathens, vi^. : to converse with some ; 
each town to teach som children fit for the college intended to be ])uilt : 

"After Sir George Yeardly has gathered the present year's crop, he is 
to deliver to Sir Francis Wyatt, the hundred tenants belonging to the 
governor's place: Yeardley's government to expire the ISth November 
next, and then Wyatt to be published governor; to swear the council : 

" George Sandis appointed treasurer, and he is to put in execution all 
orders of court about staple commodities; to T^hom is allotted fifteen 
hundred acres and fifty tenants. To the mafshall, sir William Newce, 
the same. To the physician five' hundred acres and twenty tenants ; 
and the same to the secretary : 

" To review the commissions to Sir George" Yeardley, governor, and 
the council, dated 18th November, 1618, for dividing the colony into ci- 
ties, boroughs, &c*, and to observe all former instructions (a copy where- 
of was sent) if they did not contradict the present^ arid all orders 6f court 
(made in England) : 

" To make a catalogue of the people in every pSantatiori, and their con- 
ditions ; and of deaths, marriages and christenings : 

" To take care of dead persons' estates for the right owners ; to keep a 
list of all cattle and cause the secretary to return copies of the premises 
once a year: 

" To take care of every plantation upon the death of their chief; not to 
plant above one hundred pounds of tobacco per head ;* to sow great 
quantities of corn for their own use, and to srrpport the' multitude^ to be 
sent yearly; to inclose lands; to keep cows, swine, pdultrj-, &c*., and 
particularly kyne, which are not to be killed yert 1, 

"Next to com, plant mulbury trees, and make silk, and take care of 
the French men and others sent about that work ; to try silk grass ; to 
plant abundance of vines, and take care of the vignerors sent: 

" To put prentices to trades, and not let them forsake their trades for 
planting tobacco or any such useless commodity: 

"To take care of the Dutch sent to build saw-mills, and seat them at 
the falls, that they may bring their timber by the current of the water: 

" To build water-mills and block-houses in every plantation : 

"That all contracts in England or Virginia be performed, and the 
breaches punished according to justice: 

*^The tenants not to be enticed away; to take care of those sent about 
an iron work, and especially Mr* John Berkeley, that they dont miscarry 
again, this being the greatest hope and expectation of the colonies : 

"To make salt, pitch, tar, soap, ashes, &c., so often rccommcndn*'!, 



•This order strikes the author a<?on«of-a sinsfrtlar chai'actcr. It certainly rpqiiirp«i 
jfreat judcrmpni and experience of tlie planfer to rlecicie what number of plmts wo«ld 
make liis 100 Jbs. of lobacco, considering the casualties to which his crop was liable. 
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and for which materials had been sent; to make oyl of walnuts, and em- 
ploy apothecaries in distilling lees of beer, and searching after minerals, 
dyes, gums, and drugSj &c., and send small quantities home:* 

" To make small quantity of tobacco, and that very good; that the hou- 
ses appointed for the reception of new comers and public storehouses be 
built, kept clean, &c.; to send the state of affairs quarterly, and a duplicate 
next shipping : 

"To take care of Captain William Norton, and certain Italians sent to 
set up a glass house : 

"A copy of a treatise of the plantation business and excellent observan- 
ces made by a gentleman of capacity is sent to lie among the records, 
and recommended to the councillors to study : 

" Mr. William Clayborne, a surveyor, sent to survey the planters-lands, 
and make a map of the country : 

" To make discoveries along the coast, and find a fishery between 
James river and Cape Cod : 

" As to raising staple commodities, the chief officers ought to set ex- 
amples, and to aim at the establishment of the colony : 

" Chief officers that have tenants reprimanded for taking fees ; but re- 
<iuire that the clerks have fees set for passes, warrants, copies of orders, &€.: 

"Governor and council to appoint proper times for administration of jus- 
lice, and provide for the entertainment of the council during their session; 
to be together one whole month about state affairs, and law suits ; to re- 
cord plaints of consequence ; to keep a register of the acts of quarter ses- 
sions, and send home copies : 

"If a governor dies, the major part of the council to choose one of 
themselves within fourteen days ; Imt if voices be divided, the lieutenant 
governor shall have the place ; and next the marshall ; next the treasurer; 
and one of the two deputies next : 

" Governor and chief officers not to let out their tenants as usual: 

"The governor only to summon the council, and sign warrants, and 
execute or give authority to execute council orders, except in cases that 
do belong to the marshall, treasurer, deputies, &c; : 

" The governor to have absolute authority to determine and punish all 
neglects, and contempts of authority, except the councils, who are to be 
tried at the quarter sessions and censured. Governor to have but the 
casting' voice in council or court, but in the assembly a negative voice: 

" That care be taken that there be no engrossing commodity, or fore- 
stalling of the market : 

" AU servants to fare alike in tlie colony, and their punishment for any 
offences is to serve the colony, in public works : 

" To see that the earl of Pembroke's thirty thousand acres be very good : 

" And lastly, not to let ships stay long, and to freight them with wal- 
nut and any leas valuable commodity: 

" The governor administered the following oath to the council : 

^Sendingr things to England, was, in the phrase of the times, termed sendinpr thincrs 
home. This mode of expression, "going home or sending home," nn^h \ii vx's.ft vi\v\v\xv\\vfe 
recollection of the author. //) truth, the term **go\ng ot seuA\nw Yv^ittv^^^ ^*oa\x^^^\ 
ubaodoned tUlafterihe wat of the reFoIutioa. 
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" You shall swear to be a true and faithful servant unto the king's ma- 
" jesty, as one of his council for Virginia : You shall in all things to be 
" moved, treated, and debated in that council concerning Virginia or any 
" the territories of America, between the degrees of thirty-four and forty- 
" five from the equinoctial line northward, or the trade thereof, faithfully 
" and truly declare your mind and opinion, according to your heart and 
" conscience; and shall keep secret all matters committed and revealed 
" to you concerning the same, and that shall be treated secretly in that 
" council, or this council of Virginia, or the more part of them, pubhcation 
" shall not be made thereof; And of all matters of great importance, or 
" difficulty, before you resolve thereupon, you shall make his majesty's 
" privy council acquainted therewith, and follow their directions therein : 
" You shall to your uttermost bear faith and allegiance to the king's ma- 
" jesty, his heirs, and lawful successors, and shall assist and defend all 
"jurisdictions, preheminences, and authorities, granted unto his majesty 
" and annext unto the crown, against all foreign princes, persons, prelates 
" or potentates whatsoever, be it by act of parliament or otherwise : and 
" generally, in all things, you shaU do as a faithful and true servant and 
*' subject ought to do. So help you God and the holy contents of this 
" book." — Hening's Stat, at Large, vol. i. p. 114-118. 

It appears the foregoing instructions wefe drawn up by the council, 
and intended as the generd principles for the government of the colony. 

The recommendation "not to injure the natives and forget old quarrels 
now buried," goes far to prove that hopes were entertained that the Indi- 
ans were disposed to be at peace. " To use means to convert the heath- 
en," is another evidence of this amicable state of feeling towards the na- 
tives. But lo ! this state of peace and tranquility, in less than one year 
afler, was changed into one of devastation, blood and mourning. On the 
22d of March, 1622, the Indians committed the most bloody massacre 
on the colonists, recorded in the annals of our country.* 

In the following year, to wit, March, 1623, the colonial general assem- 
bly, by statute, directed, "that the 22d March be yearly solemnized as 
holliday."t This was done to commemorate the escape of the colony 
from entire extirpation. This bloody massacre produced, on the part of 
the whites, a most deadly and irreconcilable hatred towards the natives. 
Accordingly, we find that a long continued and unabating state of hostil- 
ity w^as kept up, and in about one hundred years the Indians were driven 
from the country east of the Blue Ridge. At the same session, to wit, 
1623, the legislature enacted several laws in relation to defending them- 
selves against the savages. In the series are the following : 

" That every dwelling house shall be pallizaded in for defence against 
the Indians : 

" That no man go or send abroad without a suflScient partie well armed : 

♦This year, (1622), says Mr. Gordon in his history of the American revolution, (vol. 
i. p. 43,) ''was remarkable for a massacre p{ the colonists by the Indians, which was ex- 
ecuted with the utqiosi subtil ty, and without any regard to age» scot, or dignity. A well 
eoncerted attack on all the settlements destroyed in one hour, and almost at the same in- 
stant. 347 )>erson8 who wore defenceless and incapable of making resistance." 

iHening's Statutes at Large, vol. i. p. 123. 
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'''That people go not to work in tKe ground without their arms (and a 
centinell upon them :) 

'' That the inhabitants go not aboard ships or upon any other occasions, 
in such numbers as thereby to weaken and endanger the plantations : 

'' That the commander of every plantation take care that there be suffi- 
cient of powder and ammunition within the plantation under his com- 
mand and their pieces fixt and their arms compleate : 

'' That there be dew watch kept by night : 

" That no commander of any plantation do either himselfe or suffer 
others to spend powder unnecessarily, in drinking or entertainment, &c.: 

" That at the beginning of July next the inhabitants of every corpora- 
tion shall go upon their adjoining salvages, as we did the last year." — 
Hen. Stat, at Large, vol. i. p. 127, 128. 

In the year 1629, the legislature again "ordered that every commander 
of the several plantations appointed by commission from the governor, 
shall have power and authoritie to levy a partie of men out of the inhabi- 
tants of that place soe many as may well be spared without too much wea- 
kening of the plantations, and to employ those men against the Indians," 
&c. — Idem, p. 140. 

" It was the opinion of the whole bodie of the assembly that we should 
go three several marches upon the Indians, at three several times of the 
year, viz : first in November, secondly in March, thirdly in July," &c. — 
Idem, p. 141. 

In 1631-32, "it is ordered that no person or persons shall dare to speak 
or to parlie with any Indians, either in the woods or in any plantation, yf 
he can possibly avoid it by any means," &c. — Idem, p. 167. 

The author considers the foregoing extracts sufficient to enable the 
reader to form some opinion of the spirit and character of the early set- 
tlers of our state, particularly as it relates to their sufferings and difficulties 
with the Indian tribes. It is not deemed expedient or necessary to go 
into a detailed history of the first settlement of our country, as there are 
several general histories of Virginia now to be obtained, written by 
authors, whose abilities and means of information the author could not 
expect to equal. 

The author will close this brief sketch of the first settlement of Virginia, 
with a few general remarks in relation to the first introduction of slavery. 
It appears from our early historians, that negroes were first introduced in- . 
to our state from "a Dutch ship in the year 1620." woful day for our 
country ! To use the language of Mr. Snowden, this was "an evil hour" 
for our country — It truly brought ^hiew sins and new deaths^^ to the new 
world. The present generation have abundant cause to deplore the un- 
hallowed cupidity and want of all the finer feelings of our nature, mani- 
fested in this baleful and unrighteous traffic. It has entailed upon us a 
heavy calamity, which will perhaps require the wisdom of ages yet to 
come to remove. That it must and will be removed, there can be but lit- 
tle doubt. History furnishes no example of any part of the human race 
beins^ kept in perpetual slavery. Whether the scheme of sending them 
to Africa will ultimately produce the desired effect, can only be tested by 
time : it is however most "devoutly" to be desired. 
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BACON'S REBELLION IN VIRGINIA IN 1675-76, 

The document which follows relates to one of the most singular e^'ents 
♦which ever occurred in Virginia, and its interest is a sufficient induce-' 
jment for its insertion in this work. It was published in the Richmond 
Evangelical Magazine many years ago, but is now out of i)rint. The 
.editor of that work, (the late revered and highly esteemed Dr. Rice,) in 
introducing it into his pages, says : "It was taken verbatim from a copy 
in the library now belonging to congress, but formerly the property of Mr. 
Jefferson. Who the author is we cannot discover. He was certainly a 
jnan of much cleverness, and wrote well. But our readers will judge for 
themselves. The name of Bacon is very little known to our citizens in 
general: and this part of our history has been veiled in great obscurity.— 
There are two remembrances of this extraordinary man in the neighbor- 
hood of Richmond. A brook on the north-west of the city, which be^rs 
the name of " Bacon-quarter branch," is said to have received its name 
from the fact, that on that brook Bacon had his quarter. Buck 
says that he owned a plantation on Shockoe creek, of which the stream 
just mentioned is a branch. One of the finest springs in Richmond, or its 
vicinity, is on the east of the city, and is called Bloody-run spring. Its 
name is said to be derived from a sanguinary conflict which Bacon had 
with the Indians, on the margin of the streamlet which flows from this 
spring." 

The following account of the original from which this document was 
taken, is given by Mr. Jefferson, in his own words : 

" The original manuscript, of which the following is a copy, was com- 
municated to me by Mr. King, our late minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of London, in a letter of Dec. 20, 1803. The transaction which it 
records, although of little extent or consequence, is yet marked on the 
history of Va. as having been the only rebellion or insurrection which took 
place in the colony during the 168 years of its existence preceding the Am- 
erican revolution, and one hundred years exactly before that event : in the 
.<*-ontcst with the house of Stuart, it only accompanied the steps of the mo- 
ther country. The rebellion of Bacon has been little understood, its 
^.ause and course being imperfectly explained by any authentic materials 
hitherto possessed ; this renders the present narrative of real value. It 
•appears to have been written by a person intimately acquainted with its 
x)rigin, progress and conclusion, thirty years after it took place, and when 
the passions of the day had subsided, and reason might take a cool and 
deliberate review of the transaction. It was written, too, not for the pub- 
lic eye, but to satisfy the desire of minister Lord Oxford ; and the candor 
;and simplicity of the narration cannot fail to command belief. On the 
outside of the cover of the manuscript is the No. 3947 in one place, and 
.5781 in another. Very possibly the one may indicate the place it held in 
Lord Oxford's library, and the other its number in the catalogue of the 
bookseller to whose hands it came afterwards ; for it was at the sale of the 
«tock of a bookseller that Mr. King purchased it. 

" To bring the authenticity of this copy as near to that of the original as? 
I could, I have most carefully copied it with my own haqd. The p^ges 
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%nd lines of the copy correspond exactly with those of the original ; the 
•orthography, abbreviations, punctuations, interlineations and incorrect- 
fiiesses, are preserved, so that it is a^ac simile except as to the form of the 
letter. The orthography and abbreviations are evidences of the age of 
the writing. 

"The author says of himself that he was ?iplanter; that he lived in North- 
umberland, but, was elected a member of the assembly of 1676 for the 
•<iOunty of Stafford, Colonel Mason being his colleague, of which assembly 
Col. Warner was speaker ; that it was the first and should be the last time 
of his meddling with public affairs ; and he subscrbes the initials of 
his name T. M. Whether the records of the time (if they still exist,) 
with the aid of these circumstances, will shew what his name was, re- 
mains for farther inquiry." 

THE MANUSCRIPT. 

To the right hono'ble Robert Harley esq*r. her Mag* ties Principal 
Secretary of State ^ and one of her most Hono^ble Privy Council, 
S'r. 

The great honor of your command obliging my pen to step aside from 
its habitual element of ffigures into this little treatise of Jiistory ; which 
having never before experienced, I am like Sutor ultra crepidam^ and 
therefore dare pretend no more than (nakedly) recount matters of ffact. 

Beseeching yo'r hono'r will vouch safe to allow, that in 30 years, 
divers occurrences are laps'd out of mind, and others imperfectly retain- 
ed. 

So as the most solemn obedience can be now paid, is to pursue the 
track of barefac'd truths, as close as my memory can recollect, to have 
seen, or believed, from credible ffriends with concurring circumstances : 

And whatsoever yo'r celebrated wisdom shall finde araise in the com-* 
pesure, my entire dependence is upon yo'r candor favorably to accept 
these most sincere endeavors of Yo V HonVs 

Most devoted humble serv't. 

The 13th July, 1705. T. 11. 

The beginning progress and conclusion of Bacons rebellion in Virgiina in 

the year ]675 ^ 1676. 

About the year 1675, appeared three prodigies in that country, which 
from th' attending disasters were look'd upon as ominous presages. 

The one was a large comet every evening for a week, or more at South- 
west ; thirty five degrees high streaming like a horse taile westwards, 
untill it reach'd (almost) the horison, and setting towards the North-west. 

Another was, fHights of pigieons in breadth nigh a quarter of the mid- 
hemisphere, and of their length was no visible end ; whose weights brake 
down the limbs of large trees whereon these rested at nights, of which 
the ffowlers shot abundance and eat 'em; this sight put the old planters un- 
der the more portentous apprehensions, because the like was seen (as they 
said,)in the year 1640 when th' Indians committed tlie last massacre, but 
not after, until that present year 1675. 
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The third strange appearance was swarms of fflyes about an Inch long, 
and big as the top of a man's little finger, rising out of spigot holes in 
the earth, which eat the new sprouted leaves from the tops of the trees 
without doing other harm, and in a month left us. 

My dwelling was in Northumberland, the lowest county on Potomack 
river, Stafford being the upmost, where having also a plantation, ser- 
vants, cattle &c. my overseer had agreed with one Rob't. Hen to come 
thither, and be my herdsman, who then lived ten miles above i\ ; but on 
a sabbath day morning in the sumer anno 1675, people in their way to 
church, saw this Hen lying thwart his threshold, and an Indian without 
the door, both chopt on their heads, arms & other parts, as if done with 
Indian hatchetts, th' Indian was dead, but Hen when asked who did that ? 
answered Doegs Doegs, and soon died, then a boy came out from under 
a bed where he had hid himself, and told them, Indians had come at 
break of day & done those murders. 

ffrom this Englishman's bloud did (by decrees) arise Bacons rebellion 
with the following mischiefs which overspread all Virginia & twice endan- 
gered Maryland, as by the ensueing account is evident. 

Of this horrid action Coll: Mason who commanded the militia regiment 
of ffoot & Ca})t. Brent the troop of horse in that county, (both dwelling 
six or eight miles downwards) having speedy notice raised 30, or more 
men, & and pursu'd those Indians 20 miles up & 4 miles over that river 
into Maryland, where landing at dawn of day, they found two small paths 
each leader with his party took a separate path and in less than a furlong 
either found a cabin, which they (silently) surrounded. Capt. Brent 
w^ent to the Doegs cabin (as it proved to be) who speaking the Indian 
tongue called to have a " Machacomicha woewhio" i. e. a council called 
presently j^uch being the usuall manner with Indians (the king came 
trembling forth, and wou'd have fled, when Capt. Brent, catching hold of 
his twisted lock (which was all the hair he wore) told him he was come 
for the murderer of Rob't Hen, the king pleaded ignorance and slipt 
loos, whom Brent shot dead with his pistoU, th' Indians shot two or three 
guns out of tlie cabin, th' English shot into it, th' Indians throng'd out at 
the door and lied, the English shot as many as they cou'd, so that they 
killed ten, as Capt. Brent told me, and brought away the kings son of 
about 8 years old, concerning whom is an observable passage, at the end 
of this expedition ; the noise of this shooting awaken'd the Indians in 
the cabin, which Coll: Mason had encompassed, who likewise rush'd out 
& fled J of whom his company (supposing from that noise of shooting 
Brent's party to be engaged) shot (as the Coll: informed me) ffourteen 
before an Indian came, who with both hands shook him (friendly) by one 
arm saying Susquehanoughs netoughs i. e. Susquehanaugh friends and fl^d, 
whereupon he ran amongst his men, crying out "fTor the Lords sake 
shoot no more, these are our friends the Susquehanoughs. 

This unhappy scene ended; — Collo. Mason took the king of the Doegs 
son home with him, who lay ten dayes in bed, as one dead, wiih eyes 
and mouth shutt, no breath discern'd, but his body continuing warm, 
they believed him yett alive ; th' aforenamed Capt. Brent (a papist) 
coming thither on a visit, and seeing his little prisener thus languishing 
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said "perhaps he is pawewawd i. e. bewitch'd, and that he had heard 
baptism was an effectual remedy against witchcraft wherefore advisM to 
baptise him Collo. Mason answered, no minister cou'd be had in many 
miles ; Brent replied yo'r clerk Mr. Dobson may do that office, which 
was done by the church of England liturgy ; Col: Mason with Capt. 
Brent godfathers and Mrs. Mason godmother, my overseer Mr. Pimet 
being present, from whom I first heard it, and which all th' other persons 
(afterwards) affirm'd to me ; the ffour men returned to drinking punch, 
but Mrs. Mason stayed & looking on the child, it open'd the eyes, and 
breath'd whereat she ran for a cordial, w^hich he took from a spoon, gap- 
ing for more and so (by degrees) recovered, tho' before his baptism, 
they had often iryed the same meanes but cou'd not by no endeavours 
wTcnch open his teeth. 

This was taken for a convincing proofe against infidelity. 
But to return from this digression, the Susquehanoughs w^ere newly 
driven from their habitations, at the head of Chesepiack bay, by the Cine- 
la-Indians, down to the head of Potomack, where they sought protection 
under the Pascataway Indians, who had a fort near the head of that 
river, and also w^ere our ffriends. 

After this unfortunate exploit of Mason & Brent, one or two being 
kill'd in Stafford, boats of war were equipt to prevent excursions over the 
river, and at the same time murders being likewise committed in Mary- 
land, by whom not known, on either side the river, both countrys raised 
their quota's of a thousand men, upon w^hose coming before the ffort, the 
Indians sent out 4 of their great men, who askM the reason of that hos- 
tile appearance, what they said more or offered I do not remember to have 
heard ; but our two commanders caused them to be (instantly) slaine, 
after which the Indians made an obstinate resistance shooting many of our 
men, and making frequent, fierce and bloody sallyes ; and when they 
were call'd to, or offered parley, gave no other answer, than "where are 
our four Cockarouses, i. e. great men ? 

At the end of six weeks, march'd out seventy five Indians with their 
w^omen children &c. who by moon light passed our guards hollowing & 
firing att them without opposition having 3 or 4 decrepits in the ffort. 

The next morning th' English followed, but could not, or (for fear of 
ambuscades) w^ould not overtake these desperate fugitives the number we 
lost in that siege I did not hear was published. 

The walls of this fort were high banks of earth, with flankers having 
many loop-holes, and a ditch round all, and without this a row of tall 
trees fastened 3. feet deep in the earth, their bodies from 5. to 8. inches 
diameter, watled 6. inches apart to shoot through with the tops twisted 
together, and also artificially wrought, as our men could make no breach 
to storm it, nor (being low land) could they undermine it by reason of 
water neither had they cannon to batter itt, so that 'twas not taken, untill 
ffamine drove the Indians out of it. 

These escap'd Indians (forsaking Maryland( took their rout over the 
head of that river, and thence over the heads of Rappahonnock & York 
rivers, killing whom they found of the upmost plantations untill they 
came to the head of James river, where (with Bacon and others) they 
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slew Mr. Bacon's overseer whom he much loved, ^d one of his servants^ 
whose bloud hee vowed to revenge if possible. 

In these frightful times the most exposed small families withdrew into' 
our houses of better numbers, which we fortified with palisadoes and 
redoubts, neighbours in bodys joined their labours from each plantation 
to others alternately, taking their arms into the ffields, and setting centi- 
nels ; no man stirrd out of door unarra'd, Indians were (ever & anon) 
espied, three 4. 5. or 6. in a party lurking throughout the whole land, yet 
[what was remarkable] I rarely heard of any houses burnt, tho' abundance 
w^as forsaken, nor ever^ of any corn or tobacco cut up, or other injury 
done, besides murders, except the killing of a very few cattle and swine. 

Frequent complaints of bloudsheds w6re sent to Sr. Wm. Berkeley 
(then Govern'r) from the heads of the rivers, which were as often answer- 
ed with promises of assistance. 

These at the heads of James and York rivers (having now most people 
destoyed by the Indians flight thither from Potomack) grew impatient at 
the many slaughters of their neighbours and rose for their own defence, 
who chusing Mr. Bacon for their leader, sent oftentimes to the Govern'r, 
humbly beseeching a commission to go against those Indians at their 
own charge which his hono'r as often promised but did not send ; the 
misteryes of these delays, were wondered at and which I ne'er 
heard coud penetrate into, other than the effects of his passion, and a 
new (not to be mentioned) occasion of avarice, to both which he was 
(by the common vogue) more than a little addicted ; whatever were the 
popular surmizes & murmurins viz't. 

^*that no bullets would pierce bever skins. 

"rebells forfeitures would be loyall inheritances &c. 

During these protractions and people often slaine, most or all of the 
officers, civil & military with as many dwellers next the heads of 
the rivers as made up 300. men taking Mr. Bacon for their command'r 
met, and concerted together, the danger of going without a commiss'n on 
the one part, and the continuall murders of their neighbors on the other 
part (not knovdng whose or how many of their own turns might be next) 
and came to this resolution viz't to prepare themselves with necessaries 
for a march, but interim to send again for a commission, which if could 
or could not be obtayned by a certaine day, they would proceed com- 
mission or no commission. 

This day lapsing & no com'n come, they marched into the wilderness 
in quest of these Indians after whom the Govern'r sent his proclamation, 
denouncing all rebells, who should not return within a limited day, 
whereupon those of estates obey'd ; but Mr. Bacon with 67. men pro- 
ceeded until their provisions were near spent, without finding enemy's 
when coming nigh a ffort of ffriend Indians, on th' other side a branch of 
James river, they desired reliefe offering paym't. which these Indians kind- 
ly promised to help them with on the morrow, but put them off with prom- " 
ises untill the third day, so as then having eaten their last morsells they 
could not return, but must have starved in the way homeward and now 
'twas suspected, these Indians had received private messages from the 
Grovern'r & those to be the causes of these delusive procrastinations ; 
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«vhereupon thie English waded shoulder deep thro' that branch of the* 
ffort palisado's still intreating and tendering pay, for victuals ; but that 
/evening a shot from the place they left on th' other side of that branch 
kiU'd one of Mr. Bacon's men, which made them believe, those in the 
ffort had sent for other Indians to come behind 'em & cut 'em off. 

Hereupon they fired the polisado's, storm'd & burnt the ffort and cab- 
ins, and (with the losse of three English) slcAy^ 150 Indians. The circum-r 
stances of this expedic'n Mr. Bacon entertain'd me with, at his own cham- 
ber, on a visit I made him, the occasion whereof is hereafter mentioned. 

ffrom hence they returned home where writts were come up to elect 
members for an assembly, when Mr. Bacon was unanimously chosen for 
one, who coming down the river was commanded by a ship \yith guns to 
come on board, where waited Major Houe tlie high sheriff of James t^^vs^n 
ready to seize him, by whom he was carried down to the Gov.ern'r & by 
him receiv'd with a surprizing civility in the following words " Mr. Bar 
con you had for got to be a gentleman." No, may it please yo'r hono'r 
answer'd Mr. Bacon; then replyed the Goyern'r I'll take yo'r parol, an4 
gave him his liberty: in March 1675-6 writts came up to Stafford to 
choose their two members for an asspmbly to meet in May; when CoUo. 
Mason Capt. Brent and other gentlpmen of that county, invited me to 
stand a candidate; a matter I little dreamt of, having never had inclina- 
c'ons to tamper in the precarious ii^trigues of Goyern't. and my hands 
being full of my own business: they press^t severall cpgent argum'ts. and 
I having considerable debts in that county, besides my plantation con- 
cerns, where (in one & th' other, I had much ;nore severely suffered, thaij 
any of themselves by th' Indian distijrbances ji) tlie summer and winter 
foregoing. I held it not [then] discreet to disoblige the rulers of it, sq 
Collo: Mason with myself were elected without objection, he at time 
convenient went on l^orse back ; I took my sloop & the morning I arriv'4 
to James town after a weeks voyage, was welcom'd with the strange ac- 
clamations of All^s Over Bacon is taken, having not heard at home of 
these Southern commotions, other than rumours like idle tales, of one 
Bacon risen up in rebellion, no body knew fof what, concerning the 
Indians. 

The next forenoon, th' Assembly being met in ft jchapiber over the 
General court & our Speaker chosen, the Goverp'r sent for us dowi), 
where his hono'r with a pathetic emphasis |nade a short abrupt speeclj 
wherein were these words. 

" If they had killed my grandfather and my grandmother, my father 
" and mother and all my friends, yet if they had come to treat of peace, 
" they ought to have gone in peace, and sat down. 

The two phief commanders at the fpreijaentioned sejje, who slew thp 
ffour Indian great men, being present and part of our assembly. 

The Govern'r stood up againe and sq^i4 "If tjiere be joy in the presence 
" of the Angels over one sinner that rep^ntepth, there is joy now, fp^ we 
" have a penitent sinner come before lis, caJl Mr. Bacon; then did Mr. 
Bacon upon one knee at the bar deliver a sheet of paper confessing his 
primes, and begging pardon of god the king and the Govern'r wl^eretq 
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[after a short pause] he answered "God forgive you, I forgive you, 
thrice repeating the same words ; when CoUo, Cole [one of council] saidj 
"and all that were with him, Yea, said the Governor & all that were with 
him, twenty or more persons being tlien in irons who were taken coming 
down in the same & other vessels with Mr. Bacon. 

About a minute after this the Govem'r starting up from his chair a 
third time said "Mr. Bacon I if you will live civilly but till next Quarter 
court [doubling the words] but till next Quarter court, He promise to 
restore you againe to yo'r place, there pointing with his hand to Mr, 
Bacons seat, he having been of the Councill before these troubles, tho' 
Jie had been a very short time in Virginia but was deposed by the fore- 
said proclamoc'on, and in the afternoon passing by the court door, in my 
way up to our chamber, I saw Mr. Bacon on his quondam seat the Gov- 
ern'r & councill which seemed a marveilous indulgence to one whom he 
had so lately proscribed as a rebell. 

The Governor had directed us to consider of means for security from 
th' Indian insults and to defray the charge &c. advising us to beware of 
two rogues amongst us, naming Laurence and Drummond both dwelling 
at James town and who were not at the Pascataway siege. 

But at our entrance upon businesse, some gentlemen took this oppor-^ 
tunity to endeavour the redressing severall grievances the country then 
labor'd under, motions were made for inspecting the publick revenues, 
the Collectors accompts &c. and so far was proceeded as to name part of 
a committee whereof Mr. Bristol [now in London] was and myself anoth- 
er, when we were interrupted by pressing messages from the Govem'r to 
to meddle with nothing until the Indian business was dispatch't. 

This debate rose high, but was overruled and I have not heard that 
these inspections hav6 since then been insisted upon, tho such of that in-^ 
digent people as had no benefits from the taxes groaned undr our being 
thus overborn. 

The next thing was a Co'mittee for the Indian affaires, whereof in ap- 
pointing members, myself was unwillingly nominated having no knowln 
edge in martiall preparations, and after our names were taken, some of 
the house moved for sending 2. of our members to intreat the Govem'r 
wou'd please to assign two of his councill to sit with, and assist us in 
our debates, as had been usuall. 

When seeing all silent looking at each other with many discontented 
faces, I adventur'd to offer my humble opinion to the Speaker "for the 
" co'mittee to form methods as agreeable to the sense of the house as we 
<' could, and report 'em whereby they would more clearly see, on what 
" points to give the Govern'r and Councill that trouble if perhaps it might 
'^be needfull." 

These few words raised an uproar ; one party urging hard "it had been 
customary and ought not to be omitted;" whereto Mr. Presley my neigh- 
bor an old assembly man, sitting next me, rose up, and [in a blundering 
manner replied] "tis true, it has been customary, but if we have any bad 
^' customes amonst us, we are come here to mend 'em" which set the 
Jiouse in a laughter. 

Tbi^ was huddl'd off without coming to a vote, and so the co'mittee 
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niust suDmit to be overawM, and have every carpt at expression carried 
streight to the Governor. 

Our committee being sat, the Queen of Pakunky [descended from Op- 
pechankenough a former Emperor of Virginia] was introduced, who en- 
tered the chamber with a comportment graceful to admiration, bringing 
on her right had an Englishman interpreter and on the left her son a strip- 
ling twenty years of age, she having round her head a plat of black & 
whit^ wampam peague three inches broad in imitation of a crown, and 
Was cloathedin a mantle of dress't deerskins with the hair outwards &the 
edge cut round 6 inches deep which made strings resembling twisted 
fringe from the shoulders to the feet; thus with grave courdike gestures 
and a majestick air in her face, she walk'd up our long room to the low- 
^T end of the table, where after a few intreaties she sat down; th' inter- 
preter and her son standing by her on either side as they had walk'd up, 
our chairman asked her what men she would lend us fdr guides in the 
wilderness and to assist us against our enemy Indians, she spake to th^ 
interpreter to inform her what the chairman said, [tho we believe she un- 
derstood him] he told us she bid him ask her son to whom the English 
tongue was familiar, & who was reputed the son of an English colonel, 
yet neither wbu'd he speak to or seem to understand the Chairmain but 
th' interpreter told us he referred all to his mother, who being againe 
urged she after a little musing with an earnest passionate countenance as 
if tears were ready to gush out and a fervent sort of expression made a 
harangue about a quarter of an hour, often interlacing [with a high shrill 
Voice and vehement passion] these words "Tatapatomoi Chepiack, i. e. 
Tatapatomoi dead: Coll: Hill being riext me, shook his head, I ask'd 
what was the matter, he told me all she said was too true to our shame, 
land that his father was generall in that battle, where diverse years before 
^Tatapatamoi her husband had led a hundred of his Indians in help to th' 
English against our former enemy Indians, and was there slaine with most 
' bf his men; for which no compensation [at all] had been to that day ren- 
dered to her wherewith she now upbraided us. 

Her discourse ending and our morose Chairman not advancing one cold 
word towards asswaging the anger and grief of her speech and demean- 
our mailifested under her oppression, nor taking any notice of all she had 
said, neither considering that we (then) were in our great exigency, sup- 
plicants to her for a favour of the same kind as the former, for which we 
did not deny the having been so ingrate he rudely push'd againe the 
same Question "what Indians will you now contribute &c? of this disre- 
gard sh^ signified her resentment by a disdainful aspect, and turning hei* 
head half aside, sate mute till that same question being press't a third 
time, she not returning her facie to the board, answered with a low slight- 
ing voice in her own language "six, but being further importun'd she 
sitting a little while sullen, without uttering a word between said "twelve, 
tho she then had a hundred and fifty Indian men, in her town, and so 
rose up and gravely walked away, as not pleased with her treatment. 

Whilst some dais past in setding the Quota's of men arms and ammu- 
niC'ori provisions &c. each county was to furnish one morning early a 
bruit ran about tlie town Bacon is fled Bacon is fled, wTisreupon I weni 
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straight to Mr: Laurence, who (formerly) was of Oxford university, ana 
for wit learning and sobriety was equall'd there by few, and who some 
years before [as Col: Lee tho one of the councill and a friend of the Gov- 
fern'iS informM me] had been partially treated at law, for a considerable 
estate on behalf of a corrupt favourite ; which Laurence complaining 
loudly of, the Govem'r bdre him a grudge and now shaking his head^ 
said "old treacherous villain, and that his house was searcht that mom- 
" ing, at day break, but Bacon was escaped into the country, having in- 
** timation that the Govem'rs generosity in pardoning him and his folio w- 
" ers and restoring him to his seat in the councill, were no other than 
" previous wheadles to amuse him & his adherents & to circumvent them 
" by stratagem, forasmuch as the taking Mr; Bacon again into the councill 
" was first to keep him out of the assembly, and in the next place the 
" Governor knew the country people were hastning clown with dreadful 
" threatnings to double ffevenge all wrongs shou'd be done to Mr.' 
*' Bacon or his meilj or whoever shou'd have had the least hand in 'em.' 
And so much was true that this Mr. young Nathaniel Bacon [not yet 
arrived to 30 years] had a nigh relation namely Colo; Nathaniel Bacon of 
long standing in the council a very rich politick man, and childless, de- 
isigning this kinsman for his heir, who [not without much paines] had 
prevailed with his uneasy fcousin to deliver the forementioned written recan- 
tation at the Bai"^ havihg compiled it ready to his hand & by whose meanes 
'twas supposed that tiinely intimation was convey'd to tlie young gende- 
man to flee for his life, and also in 3; or four dais after Mr. Bacon was 
first seiz'd I saw abundance of men in town come thither from the heads 
bf the rivers, ^ho finding him restored & his men at liberty, return'd home 
sa^s&cd; a few dais aftier which, the Govem'r seeing all quiet, gave out 
pivivate warrants to take him againe, intending as was thought to raise 
the militia and so to disposfe things as to prevent his friends from gather- 
ing any mot*^. into a like numerous body and coming down a second time 
to save him. 

> 

In three or ffoiir d^is after this eshdpfe, upon news that Mr. Bacon was 
30 miles up the river, at the head of four hundred men, the Govern'r sent 
to the parts adjabent, on both sides James river for the militia and all the 
hien that t^ould be gotten to come and defend the town, expres's came al- 
hiost hourly of th' army's approaches, whom in less than four dais after 
the first account bf 'em att 2. of the clock entered the town, without be- 
ing withstood, aJid form*d a body upon a green, not a flight shot from the 
fend of the State house of horse andffoot^ as well regular as veteran troops, 
who forthwith pdssesst themselves of all the avenues, disarming all in the 
town and comirig thither in boats or by land. 

In half an hour after this the drum beat for the house to meet, and in 
16ss than an hour niore Mr. Bacon canie with a file of fTusileers on either 
hand nieaf the corner df the State-house where the Govern'r. and councill 
went forth to him ; w^ saw from the wiiidow the Govern'r. open his 
treast, and Bacon strutting betwixt his two files of men with his left; arm 
bn Kenbow fligning his right arm every way both like men distracted ; 
and if in this moment of fury, that enraged multitude had fain upon the 
Govern'r & councill we of the assembly expected the sanie iraediate tate \ 
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1 stept ddwd arid auiougst the crown of Spectators fodrid the scamoii of 
my sloop, wh6 prayM me not to stir from them, when in two minutes^ 
the Govern'r walk'd towards his private apartm't. a Coits cast distant at 
the other end of the Statehouse, the gentlemen of the councill following 
him, and after thenl walked Mr. Bacon with outragious postures of his 
head arms body & legs, often tossing his hands from his sword tp his hat 
and after him came a detachment of ffusileers (muskeftts not being then in 
use) who with their cocks bent presented their ffusils at a window of the 
assembly chamber filled with faces, repeating with menacing voices "we 
will have it, we will have it," half a minute when as one of our house a 
person known to niany of them, shook his handkercher out at the win- 
dow, "saying you shall have it, you shall have it," 3 or 4 times; at these 
words they sate do^n their fusils unbent their locks and stood still untill 
Bacon coming back, they foUow^ed him to their main body; irtthis hubub 
a servant of mine got so nigh as to hear the Govern'rs words, and also 
followed Mti Bacon, and heard what he said, who came & told me, thatt 
when the Govern'r dpened his breast he said, "here! shoot me, foregod 
fair mark, shoot ; often rehearsing the same, without any other words ; 
whereto Mr. Bacon answered "Nd may it please yo'r liono'r we will ndt 
" hurt a hair of yo f head, rior of any other mans, we are come for a 
" Co'mission to sive our livds from th Indians, which you have so often 
" promised, and now we will have it before we go." 

But when Mr. Bacon foUow'dd thd Govern'r & Councill with the fore- 
mentioned impetuous flike deliridus) actions whil'st that party presented 
their ffasils at the window full of ffa^ds, he said " Dam my bloud Pie kill 
" Govern'r Councill assembly & all, arid then I'le sheath my sword in my 
" own hearts bloud;" and afterwards 'twas said Bacon had given a sig- 
nal to his men who presented their fusils at those gasing out at the win- 
dow that if he should draw his sword, they Were on sight of it to fire, and 
slay us, so near was the massacre of us all that very minute, had Bacon in 
that paroxism of phrentick fury but drawn his sword, before the pacifick 
handkercher was shaken out at window. 

In an hour or more after these violerit concussions Mr. Bacon came up 
to our chamber and desired a co'mission from us to go against the Indians; 
our Speaker sat silent, when one Mr. Blayton a neighbor to Mr. Bacon 
•& elected with him a member of assenibly for the same county (who there- 
fore durst speak to him) made answer, " 'twas not in our province, on 
" power, nor of any other, save the king's viceregent our Govern'r, he 
press'd hard nigh half an hours harangue on the preserving our lives from 
the Indians, inspectirig the publick revenues, th' exorbitant taxes and re- 
dressing the grievances And calamities of that deplorable country, whereto 
having no other arisw^r h^ went away dissatisfied. 

Next day there was a rumour the Govern'r & councill had agreed Mr. 
Bacon shouM have a co'mission to go Generall of the fforces, we then 
were raising, whereupon I being a member of Stafford, the most northern 
frontier, and where the war begun, considering that Mr. Bacon dwelling 
in the most Southern ffrontier, county, might the less regard the parts I 
represented, I went to Coll: Cole (an active member of the councill) desi- 
Vmg his advice, if applicac'ons to Mr. Bacori on that subject were then 
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seasonable £lhd safe, which he approving and Earnestly advisiiig, I Wcint 
to Mr. Laurence who was esteemed Mr. Bacon's principEd consultant, to 
whom he took me with him, and there left me where I was entertained 
2 or 3 hours with the particular relac'ons of diverse before recited trans- 
actions ; and as to the matter I »pake of, he told me, the Govern'r had 
indeed promised him the command of the forces, and if his hono'r shou'd 
keep his word (which he doubted) h« assured me "the like care should be 
" taken of the remotest corners in the land, as of his own dwelling-house, 
" and pray'd me to advise him what persons in those parts were most fit to 
" bear commands." I frankly gave him my opinion that the most satis- 
factory gentlemen to govern'r & people, wou'd be co'manders of thfe militia, 
wherewith he was well pleased, and himself wrote a list of those nomina- 
ted. 

That evening I made known what had passed with Mr. Bacon tb my 
colleague Coll: Mason [whose bottle attendance doubted my task] the 
matter he liked well, but questioned the Govern'rs approbation bf it. 

I confess'd the case required sedate thoughts, reasoning, that he and 
such like gentlemen must either co'marid or be co'manded, and if on their 
denials Mr. Bacon should take distaste, and be constrained to ap- 
point co'manders out of the rabble, the Govern'r himself with the persons 
& estates of all in the land woud be at tlieir dispose, whereby their own 
ruine might be owing to themselves; in this he agreed & said "If 
" the Govern'r woud give his owii co'mission he would be content 
" to serve under General Bacon [as now he began to be intituled] but 
" first would consult other gentlemen in the same circumstances ; who all 
concurr'd 'twas the most safe barrier in view against pernicious designes, 
if such should be put in practice ; with this I acquainted Mr. Laurence 
who went [rejoicing] to Mr. Bacon with the good tidings, that the militia 
co'manders were inclined to serve under him, as their Generall, in case 
the Governor would please to give them his owii co'missions. 

Wee of the house proceeded to finish the bill for the war, which by the 
assent of the Govern'r and councill being past into an act, the Govern'r 
sent us a letter directed to his majesty, wherein were these words " I have 
" above 30 years governed the most flourishing conntry the sun ever shone 
" over, but am now encompassed with rebellion like waters in every re- 
" spect like to that of Massanello except their leader, and of like import 
was the substance of that letter. But we did not believe his hono'r sent 
us all he wrote his majesty. 

Some judicious gentlemen of our house likewise penn'd a letter or re- 
tnonstrance to be sent his Maj'tie, setting forth the gradations of those 
erupc'ons, and two or three of them with Mr. Minge our clerk brought it 
me to compile a few lines for the conclusion of it, which I did [tho not 
without regret in those watchfull times, when every man had eyes on him, 
but what I wrote was with all possible deferrence to the Govern'r and in 
the most soft terms my pen cou'd find the case to admit. 

Col. Spencer being my neighbor & intimate friend, and a prevalent 
member in the council I pray'd him to intreat the Govern'r we might be 
dissolved, for that was my first and should be my last going astray from 
my wonted sphere of merchandize & other my private concernments into 
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the dark and slippery meanders of court embarrasments, he told me the 
Govern'rhad not. [then] determined his intention, but he wou'd move his 
hono'r about itt, and in 2 or 3 days we were dissolved, which I was most 
heartily glad of, because of my gettijig loose againe from being hampered 
amongst those pernicious entanglera'ts in the labyrinths & snares of state 
ambiguities, & which untill then I bad not seen the practice nor the dan- 
gers of, for it was observ'd that severall of the members had secret badges 
of distinction fixt upon 'em, as not docill enough to gallop the future races, 
that court seem'd disposed to lead 'em, whose maxims I had oft times 
heard whisper'd before, and then found confirm'd by diverse considerate 
gentlem'n viz't. "that the wise and the rich were prone to ffaction & se- 
" dition but the fools &poor were easy to be governed." 

Many members being met one evening nigh sunsett, to take our leave 
of each other, in order next day to return homewards, came Gen'U. Bacon 
with his handfull of unfolded papers & overlooking us round, walking in 
the room said "which of these Gentlem'n shall I interest to write a few 
words for me, where every one looking aside as not willing to meddle;. 
Mr. Lawrence pointed at me saying "that gentleman writes very well 
which I endeavoring to excuse Mr- Bacon came stooping to the ground 
and said "pray S'rDo me the ho'r to write a line for me." 

This surprising aqcostm't shockt me into a melancholy consternation, 
dreading upon one hand, that Stafford county would feel the smart of his 
resentment, if I should refuse him whose favour I had so lately sought and 
been generously promis'd on their behalf; and on th' other hand fearing 
the Govern'rs displeasure who I knew would soon hear of it ; what 
seem'd most prudent at this hazardous dilemma was to obviate the pre- 
sent impending peril ; So Mr, Bacon made me sit the whole night by him 
filling up those .papers, which I then saw were blank co'missions sign'd 
by the Govern'r incerting such names & writing other matters as he dic- 
tated, which I took to be the happy effects of the consult before men- 
tioned, with the com'anders of the militia because he gave me the names, 
of very few others to put into these com'issions, and in the morning he 
left me with ah hours worke or more to finish, when came to me Capt. 
Carver, and said he bad been to wait on the Generall for a com'ission, 
and that he yras resolved to adventure his old bones against the Indian 
rogues with other the Jike discourse, and at length told me that I was in 

mighty favour and he was bid to tell me, that whatever I desired 

in the Generals power, was at my service, I pray'd him humbly to thank 
his hon'r and to acquaint him I had no other boon to crave, than his pro-, 
mis'd kindness to Stafford county, for beside the not being worthy, I never 
had been conversant in military matters, and also having lived tenderly, 
my service cou'd be of no benefit because the hardships and fatigues of a 
■wilderness campaigne would put a speedy period* to my dais: little ex- 
pecting to hear of more intestine broiles, I went home to Potomack, where 
reports were aflerwards various; we had account that Generall Bacon wasi 
Kiarch'd with a thousand men into the fForest to seek the enemy Indians, 
and in a few dais after our next news was, that the Govern'r had sum'on-t 
led together the militia of Gloucester & Middlesex counties to the numbej^ 
of twelve hundred men, and proposed to them to follow & and suppress 
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that rebpll Bacon, "v^hereupon arose a murmuring before his face ^'Bacqji 
Bacon Bocon, and all walked out of the field, muttering as they went 
* 'Bacon Bacon Bacon, leaving the Governor and those that came wit^. 
him to themselves, who being thus abandoned wafted over Chesepiacke- 
t)ay 30 miles to Accomack where are two counties of Virginia. 

Mr. Bacon hearing pf this caijie back part of the way, and sent out par-i 
ties of horse patrolling through every county, carrying away prisoners all 
whom he distrusted might any more molest his Indian prosecuc'on yet 
giving liberty to such as pledg d him their oaths to return home and live 
quiet ; the copies or pontents of ^Jiich p^ths I never saw, but heard wer^ 
very strict, tho' littlp observed. 

About this time vras a spie detected pretending himself a deserter who 
had twice or thricp come and gone from party to party and was by councill 
of war sentenced to death, after which Bacon declared openly to him, 
"that if any one in the army wou'd speak a word to save him, he shou'd 
" not suffer," which no man appearing to do, he was executed, upon thi^ 
manifestation of clemency Bacon was applauded for a mercifuU man, not 
willing to spill Christian bloud, nor indeed was it said, that he put any 
other man to death in cold bloud, or plunder any house ; nigh the same 
time came Maj'r Langston with his troop of horse and quartered two 
nights at my housp who [after high pompliments from the Generall] told 
me I was desired "to accept the Lieutenancy for preserving the peace in • 
the 5 Northern counties betwixt fotomack and Rappahannock rivers, I 
humbly thank'd his hpp'r excusing myself, as I had done before on that in- 
vitation of the like nature at James town, but did hear he was mightily 
pfTended at my evasipns apd threatened to remejnber pie. 

The Govern'r made 2d, attempt poming over from Accopaack with what 
men he could procure in sloops and boats, forty miles up the river to James 
town, which Bacon hearipg of, came againe down from hjs fforest pursuit, 
and finding a bank not a Hight shot long, cast up thwart th^ neck of the 
peninsula there in James town, he stormed it, and took the town, ip which 
attack were 12. men slaine & wounded but the Govern'r with most of his 
followers fled back, down the river in their vessells. 

Here resting a few dais they concerted the burning of the town, wherein 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Dnimond owning the two best houses save one, 
sat fire each to his own house, which example the souldiers following laid 
the whole town with phurch and State house in ashes, saying, the rogues 
should harbour no more there. 

On these reiterated riiolestap-ons Bacon calls a convention at Midle 
plantation 15. miles from James town in the montl) of August 1676, 
where an oath with one or more proclamations were formed, and writts 
by him issued for an Assembly ; tlie oaths or writts I never ^aw, but one 
proclamation com'aijded all men in the land on pain of death to joine him, 
and retire into the \yildernesse upon arrival of the forces expected from 
England, and oppose them untill they should propose to accept to treat cf 
an accom'odntion, wjiich we who lived comfortably coud not have underr 
gone, so as the whole land must have become an Aceldama if gods ex-. 
f^eeding mercy had not timely remoyed him. 

Pining these tumult?} in Virginia ^ 2d. danger mpn^ced Mar)'lan^ by 
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tin lnsuri:ection in that province, complaining of their heavy taxes &c. where 
2 or 3 of the leading malcontents [men otherwise of laudable characters] 
were put to death, which stifled the farther spreading of tliat flame. Mr* 
Bacon, [at this time] press't the best ship in James river, carrying 20 
guns and putting into her his Lieutenant Generall Mr. Bland [a gentle- 
man newly come thither from England to possesse the estate of his de- 
ceased uncle late of the council] and under him the forementioned Capt* 
Carver, formerly a com'ander of Merch'ts ships with men & all necessa- 
ries, he sent her to ride before Accomack to curb and intercept all small 
vessels of w^ar com'ission'd by the Govern'r com'ing often over and mak-* 
ing depredations on the Western shoar, as if we had been flToreign enemies j 
which gives occasion in this place to digress a few words. 

Att first assembly after the peace came a message to them from the 
Govern'r for some marks of distinction to be set on his loyal friends of 
Accomack, who received him in his adversity which when came to be 
consider'd Col: Warner [tlien Speaker] told the house " Ye know that 
" what mark of distinction his hono'r coud have sett on those of Acco- 
" mack unlesse to give them ear marks or burnt marks for robbing and 
"ravaging honest people, who stayed at home and preserv'd the estates 
"of those who ran away, when none intended to hurt 'emi" 

Now returning to Capt Carver the Govern'r sent for him to come on 
shoar, promising his peaceable return, who answer'd, he could not trust 
his word, but if he wou'd send his hand & seal, he wou'd adventure to 
wait upon his hono'r which was done, and Carver went in his sloop well 
arm'd & man'd with the most trusty of his men where he was caress' d 
with wine &c. and large promises, if he would forsake Bacon^ resigne his 
ship or joine wiih him, to all which he answer'd that "if he served the 
" Devill he would be true to his trust, but tiuit he was resolved to go 
" home and live quiet. 

In the mean time of this recepc'on and parley, an armed boat was pre- 
pared with many oars in a creek not far off, but out of sight, which when 
Carver sail'd, row'd out of the creek, and it being almost calm the boat 
out went the sloop whilst all on board the ship vv'ere upon the deck star- 
ing at both, thinking the boats company coming on board by Carvers 
invitation to be civilly entertained in requitall for the kindness they sup- 
posed he had received on shoar, untill coming under the stern, those in 
the boat slipt nimbly in at the gun room ports with pistolis &c. when 
one courageous gentleman ran up to the deck, Sc clapt a pistoll to Blands 
breast, saying you are my prlsorner, the boats company suddainly follow- 
ing with pistolis sVords &.c. and after Capt. Larimore (the com'ander of 
the ship before she was prcsst) having from the highest and hindmost 
part of the stern interchang'd a signal from the shoar, by flirting his hand- 
kercher about his nose, his own former crew had laid handspikes ready, 
which they [at that instant] caught up &c. so as Bland Sl Carvers men 
were amazed and yielded. 

Carver seeing a hurly burly on the ships dedk, woud have gone away 
with his sloop, but having little wind & the ship threatening to sink him, he 
tamelvcame on boardj where Bland & he with their partv \yrrv Ir.id in iron.^, 

D 
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and in 3. or 4 dais Carver was hang'd on shoar, which S'r Henry Chi- 
chelly the first of the councill then a prisoner, [with diverse other gentle- 
men] to Mr. Bacon, did afterwards exclaime against as a most rash and 
wicked act of the Govern'r he in particular expecting to have been treated 
by way of reprizall, as Bacons friend Carver had been by the Govern'r. 
Mr. Bacon now returns frojn his last expedic'on sick of iBux ; without 
finding any enemy Indians, having not gone far by reason of the vexations 
behind him, nor had he one dry day in. aU his marches to and fro in the 
fforest whilst the plantations [not 50. miles distant] had a sum'er so dry 
as stinted the Indian corn and tobacco &c. which the people ascribed to 
the Paw^awings i. e. the sorceries of the Indians, in a while Bacon dyes 
& was succeeded by his Lieuten't Gen'll Ingram, who had one Wakelet 
next in com'and under him, whereupon hasten'd of er the Govern'r to 
York river, and with whom they articled for themselves, and whom else 
they could, and so aU submitted and were pardoned exempting those 
nominated and otherwise proscribed, in a proclamac'on of indemnity, the 
principall of w^hom were Laurence and Drum'ond. 

Mr. Bland -was then a prisoner having been taken with Carver, as be- 
fore noted, and in a few dais Mr. Drumond was brought in, when the 
Govern'r being on board a ship came immediately on shore and compli- 
mented him with the ironicall sarcasm of a low bend, saying " Mr. 
" Drummond ! you are very unwelcome, I am more glad to see you, 
^* than any man in Virginia, Mr. Drumond you shall be hang'd in half 
" an hour ; who answered What yo'r hono'r pleases, and as soon as a 
council of war cou'd meet, his sentence be dispatchat & a gibbet erected 
[which took up near two houres] he was executed. 

This Mr. Drumond was a sober Scotch gentleman of good repute with 
whome I had not a particular acquaintance, nor do I know the cause of 
that rancour his hono'r had against him other than his pretentions in 
com'n for the publick but meeting him by accident the morning I left the 
town, I advis'd him to be very warj^, for he saw the Govern'r had put a 
brand upon him, he [gravely expressing my name] answered "I am in 
over shoes, I will be over boots," w^hich I was sorry to heare & left him. 
The last account of Mr. Laurence was from an uppermost plantation, 
where he and ffour others desperado's with horses pistoUs &c. march'd 
away in a snow ancle deep, who were thought to have cast themselves 
into a branch of some river, rather than to be treated like Drum'ond. 

Bacons body was so made away, as his bones were never found to be 
exposed on a gibbet as was purpos'd, stones being laid on his coffin, 
supposed to be done by Laurence. 

Near this time arrived a small ffleet with a regiment from England S'r 
John Berry admirall. Col: Herbert JefTeries com'ander of the land forces and 
Collo: Morrison w^ho had one year been a former Govern'r there, all three 
joined in a com'ission with or to S'r William Barclay, soon after when a 
generall court, and also an assembly were held, where some of our former 
assembly [with so many others] wereput to death, diverse whereof were 
persons of honest reputations and handsome estates, as that the Assembly 
petitioned the Govern'r to spill no more bloud, and Mr. Presly at his coming 
lome told me, he believed the Govern'r would have hang'd half the 
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country, if they had let him alone, the first was Mr. Bland whose friends 
in England had procured his pardon to be sent over with the ffleet, which 
he pleaded at his tryall, was in the Govern'rs pocket [tho' whether 'twas 
so, or how it came there, I know not, yet did not hear 'twas openly con- 
tradicted] but he was answered by CoUo- Morrison that he pleaded his 
pardon at swords point, which was look'd upon an odd sort of reply, and 
he was executed ; [as was talked] by private instructions from England 
the Duke of York having sworn "by god Bacon & Bland shoud dye. 

The Govern'r went in the ffleet to London [Ajjhether by com'and from 
his Majesty or spontaneous I did not hear] leaving CoL Jeflferyes in his 
place, and by next shipping came back a person who waited on his hono'r 
in his voyage, and untill his death, from whom a report was whisper'd 
about, that the king did say "that old fool had hang'd more men in that 
" naked country, than he had done for the murther of his father, whereof 
the Govern'r hearing dyed soon after without having seen his majesty ; 
which shuts up this tragedy. 

APPENDIX. 

To avoid incumbering the body of the foregoing little discourse, I have 
ftot therein mentioned the received opinion in Virginia, which very much 
attributed the promoting these perturbac'ons to Mr. Laurence, & Mr. 
Bacon with his other adherents, were esteemed, as but wheels agitated 
liy the weight of his former & present resentments, after their choler was 
raised up to a very high pitch, at having been [so long & often] trifled with 
^n their humble supplications to the Govern'r for his im'ediate taking in 
hand the most speedy meanes towards stopping the continued effusions of 
so much English bloud, from time to time by the Indians ; which com'on 
sentim'ts I have the more reason to believe were not altogether ground- 
less, because ray self have heard him [in his familiar discourse] insinuate 
as if his fancy gave him prospect of finding (at one time or other) some 
expedient not only to repair his great losse, but therewith to see those 
abuses rectified that the country was oppressed with through (as he said) the 
forwardness avarice &french despotick methods of the Govern'r & likewise 
I know him to be a thinking man, and tho' nieely honest, affable, & with- 
out blemish; in his conversation and dealings, yet did he manifest abund- 
ance of uneasiness in the sense of his hard usages, which might prompt 
bim to improve that Indian quarrel to the service of his anhnosities, and 
for this the more fair & frequent opportunities offered themselves to him 
by his dwelling at James town, where was the concourse from all parts to 
the Govern'r and besides that he had married a welathy widow who kept 
a large house of public entertainm't unto which resorted those of the best 
•quality and such others as businesse called to that town, and his parts with 
his even temper made his converse coveted by persons of all ranks ; so 
that being subtile, and having these advantages he might with lesse diffi- 
culty discover mens inclinations, and instill his notions where he found 
those woud be imblb'd with greatest satisfaction. 

As for Mr. Bacon fame did lay to his charge the having run out his 
patrimony in England except what hi^ brought to Virginia, and for that 
the most part to be exhauste.l, which together niide him suspecting of 
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casting an eye to search for relrievment in the troubled waters of popular 
discontents, wanting patience to wait the dcatli of his opulent cousin, old 
Collo. Bacon, whose estate he expected to inherit. 

But he was too young, too much a stranger there, and of a disposition 
too precipitate, to manage things to that length those were carried, had 
not thoughtful! Mr. Laurence been at the bottom. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INDIAN WARS. 



From the l)est evidence the author has been able \o obtain, and to \hx< 
end he has devoted much time and research, the settlement of our fine and 
beautiful valley commenced in the year 1732, about one hundred and 
twenty-five years from the first settlement in Virginia. Before going into 
a detail of the first immigration to and improvement of the Valley, the 
author believes it will not be uninteresting to the general reader, to have 
u brief history of the long and bloody wars carried an between contending 
tribes of Indians. Tradition relates that the Delaware and Catawba tribes 
were engaged in war at the time the Valley was first known by the white 
people, and that tha;t war was continued for many years after our section 
of country became pretty numerously inhabited by the white settlers. 

I shall commence with a narrative of Indian battles fought on the Co- 
hongoruton.* At the mouth of Antietam, a small creek on the Maryland 

*Cohongoruton is the ancient Indian name of the Potomac, from its 
junction with tlie Shenandoah to the Allegany mountain. Lord Fairfax, 
in his grants for land on this water course, designated it Potomac ; by 
which means it gradually lost its ancient name, and now is generally 
known by no other name. Maj. H. Bedinger writes the name of this 
river Cohongoluta. It is, however, -written in the ^ct laying off the 
/*ounty of Frederick in 1738, Cohongoruton. 
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jside of the river, a most bloody affair took place between parties of the 
Catawba and Delaware tribes. This was probably about the year 1736, 
The Delawares had penetrated pretty far to tlie south, committed some 
acts of outrage on the Catawbas, and on their retreat were overtaken at 
the mouth of tliis creek^ when a desperate conflict ensured. Every man 
of the Delaware party was put to death, with the exception of one who 
escaped after the battle was over, and every Catawba held up a scalp but 
one. This was a disgrace not to be borne ; and he instantly gave chase 
to the fugitive, overtook him at the Susquehanna river, (a distance little 
short of one hundred miles,) killed and scalped him, and returning, show- 
ed his scalp to several white people, and exulted in what he had done.* 

Another most bloody battle was fought at the mouth of Conococheague,t 
on Friend's laad, in which but one Delaware escaped death, and he ran in 
to Friend's house, when the family shut the door, and kept the Catawbas 
out, by which means the poor fugitive was saved. J 

There is al&o a tradition, and there are evident signs of the fact, of 
another furious battle fought at what is called the Slim Bottom on Wap- 
pato''^aka,§ (the ancient Indian name of the Great South Branch of the 
Potomac,) about one and a half miles from its mouth. At this place 
there are several large Indian graves, near what is called the Painted 
Rock. Onn this rock is exhibited the shape of a man with a large blotcth, 
intended, prcAably, to represent a man bleeding to death. The stain, it 
appeared to the author, was made with human blood. The top of the 
rock projects over the painted part so as to protect it from the washings 
of the rains, and is on the east side of the rock. How long the stain of 
human blood would remain visible in a position like this, the author can- 
not pretend to express an opinion ; but he well recollects the late Gen. 
Isaac Zane informed him that the Indians beat out the brains of an infant 
(near his old iron wt)rks) against a rock, and the stain of the blood was 
plainly to be seen about forty years afterwards. In this battle it is 
said but one Delaware escaped, and he did so by leaping into the river, 
diving under the water, and continuing to swim until he crossed the 
Cohongoruton.| 

A great battle between these hostile tribes, it is said, w^as fought at 
what IS called the Hanging Rocks, on the Wappatomaka, in the county 

*This tradition was related to the author by Capt. James Glenn, of Jef- 
ferson county, now upwards of 73 years of age, and confirmed by the ve- 
nerable John Tomlinson, near Cumberland, Maryland, now 92 years old. 

f Mr. Tomlinson is of opinion this affair took place at the mouth of the 
Opequon. 

JCapt. James Glenn, confirmed by Mr. Tomlinson, except as to the 
place of battle. 

§The name of this water course in Lord Fairfax's ancient grants is 
written Wappatomac ; but Mr. Heath and Mr. Blue both stated that the 
proper name was Wappatomaka. 

II Capt James Glenn, confirmed by Mr. Garret Blue, of Hampshire. — 
Indeed, this tradition is familiar to most of the elderly citizens on tlie 
South Branch, as also the battle of the Hanging Rocks. 
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of Hampshire, where the river passes through the mountain.* A pretty 
large party of the Delawares had invaded the territory of the Catawbas, 
taken several prisoners, and commenced their retreat homewards. When 
they reached this place, tliey made a halt, and a number of them com- 
menced fishing. Their Catawba enemies, close in pursuit, discovered 
them, and threw a party of men across the river, with another in 
their front. Thus enclosed, with the rock on oae side, a party on the 
opposite side of the river, another in their front, and another in their rear, 
a most furious and bloody onset was made, and it is believed that several 
hundred of the Delawares were slaughtered. Indeed, the signs now to 
be seen at this place exhibit striking evidences of the fact. There is a 
row of Indian graves between the rock and public road, along the margin 
of the river, from sixty to seventy yards in length. It is believed that 
but very few of the Delawares escaped. 

There are also signs of a bloody battle having been fought at the forks 
of the Wappatomaka; but of this battle, if it ever occurred, the author 
could obtain no traditional account. 

Tradition also relates that the Southern Indians exterminated a tribe, 
called the Senedos, on the North fork of the Shenandoah river, at present 
the residence of William Steenbergen, Esq., in the county of Shenandoah. 
About the year 1734, Benjamin Allen, Riley Moore, and William White,, 
settled in this neighborhood. Benjamin Allen settled on the beautiful 
estate called Allen's bottom. An aged Indian frequently visited him,, 
and on one occasion informed him that the " Southern Indians killed his. 
whole nation with the exception of himself and one other youth ; that this 
bloody slaughter took place when he, the Indian, was a small boy."* — 
From this tradition, it is probable this horrid affair took place some time 
shortly after the middle of the seventeenth century. Mai. Andrew Keyser 
also informed the author that an Indian once called at his grandfather's^ 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, appeared to be much agitated, and 
asked for something to eat. After refreshing himself, he was asked what 
disturbed him. He replied, " The Southern Indians have killed my 
whole nation." 

There are also evident signs of the truth of this tradition yet to be seen* 
On Mr. Steenbergen's land are the remains of an Indian mound, though 
it is now plowed down. The ancient settlers in the neighborhood diner 
in their opinion as to its original height. When they first saw it, some 
say it was eighteen or twenty feet high, others that it did not exceed 
twelve or fourteen, and that it was from fifty to sixty yards in circumfer- 
ence at the base. This mound was literally filled with human skeletons ; 
and it is highly probably that this was the aepository of the dead after the 
great massacre which took place as just related. 

This brief account of Indian battles contains all the traditionary infer- 

*As the author expects to give a detailed description of this extraordi- 
nary place, in his chapter of natural curiosities, he -will barely mention 
the fact, that this rock, on one side of the river, is a perpendicular wall 
of several hundred feet high, and several hundred yards in length. 

jMr. Israel Allen related this tradition tp the author. 
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matiori the author has been able to collect, with one exception, which will 
be noticed in the next chapter. There is, however, a tradition, that on 
■one particular occasion, a party of thirty Delaware Indians, having pene- 
trated far to the south, siirprised a party of Catawbas, killed several, and 
took a prisoner. THe party of Delawares, on their return,^ called at Mr. 
Joseph Perrill's near Winchester, and exulted much at their success. — 
The next day a party 6f ten Catawbas called at Mr. PerrilPs in pursuit. — 
They enquired when their enemy had passed. Being informed, they 
pushed off at a brisk step, overtook the thirty Delawares at the Cohongo- 
ruton, (Potomac,) killed every man, recovered their prisoner, called at 
Mr. PerrilPs on their return, and told what they had done.* But it ib 
probable this is the same affair which took place at the mouth of the 
Antietam, though it is possible that it may be a different one. Mr. Tom- 
linson is under the impression that there was an Indian battle fought at 
the mouth of Opequon. 

The author has seen and conversed with several aged and respectable 
individuals, who well recollect seeing numerous war parties of the North- 
ern and Southern Indians passing and repassing through the Valley. — 
Several warrior paths have been pointed out to him. One of them led 
from the Cohongoruton, (Potomac,) and passed a little west of Winches- 
ter southwardly. This path forked a few miles nortli of Winchester, and 
one branch of it diverged' more to the east, crossed the Opequon, very 
near Mr. Carter's paper mill, on the creek, and led on toward the forks 
of the Shenandoah river. Another crossed the North mountain and the 
Valley a few miles above the Narrow Passage, thence over the Fort 
mountain to the South river valley. Another crossed from Cumberland, 
in Maryland, and proceeded up the Wappatomaka or Great South Branch 
valley, in the counties of Hampshire and Hardy. 

An aged and respectable old lady, on Apple-pie ridge, informed the 
author that she had frequently heard her mother speak of a party of Dela- 
ware Indians once stopping at her father's, where they stayed all night. — 
They had in custody a young female Catawba prisoner, who was one of 
the most beautiful females she had ever seen. Maj. R. D. Glass also 
informed the author that his father, who resided at the head of the Ope- 
quon, stated the same fact. It was remarkable to see w^ith what resigna- 
tion this unfortunate young prisoner submitted to her fate. Her unfeel- 
ing tormentors would tie her, and compel her at night to lay on her back, 
with the cords distended from her hands and feet, and tied to branches 
or what else they could get at to make her secure, while a man laid on 
each side of her with the cords passing under their bodies. 

Mr. John Tomlinson also infbrmed the author, that when about seven 
or eight years of age, he saw a party of Delawares pass his father's house, 
with a female Catawba prisoner, who had an infant child in her arms ; — 
and that it was said they intended to sacrifice her when they reached 
their towns. f 

*Gen. John Smith communicated this traditianto the author. 
JMr. Tomlinson's father then resided about 7 miles below the mouth of 
Conococheague on or near the Potomac, on the Maryland side. 
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Tradition also relates a ver}^ remarkable instance of the sacrifice of a 
female Catawba prisoner by the Delawares. A party of Delawares 
crossed the Potomac, near Oldtown, in Maryland, a sliort distance from 
which they cruelly murdered their prisoner : they then moved on. The 
next day several of them returned, and cut off the soles of her feet, in 
order to prevent her from pursuing and haunting them in their march.* 

Capt. Glenn informed the author that a Mrs. Mary Friend, who resided 
on or near the Potomac, stated to him that she once saw a body of four or 
five hundred Catawba Indians on their march to invade the Delawares ; 
but from some cause they became alarmed, and returned without success. 
The same gentleman stated to the author that a Mr. James Hendricks 
informed him that the last sacrifice made by the Delawares, of their 
Catawba prisoners, was at the first run or stream of water on the 
south side of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Here several prisoners were 
tortured to death with all the wonted barbarity and cruelty peculiar to 
the savage character. Mr. Hendricks was an eye witness to this scene 
of horror. During the protracted and cruel sufferings of these unhappy 
victims, they tantalized and used the most insulting language to their 
tormentors, threatening them with the terrible vengeance of their nation 
as long as tliey could speak. 

This bloody tragedy soon reached the ears of the Governor of Pennsyl-* 
vania, and he forthwith issued his proclamation, commanding and requi* 
ring all the authorities, both civil and military, to interpose, and prohibit 
a repetition of such acts of barbarity and cruelty. 

The author will now conclude this narrative of Indian wars, with a 
few general reflections. 

It is the opinion of some philosophers, that it is inherent in the nature 
of man to fight. The correctness of this opinion Mr. Jefferson seems to 
doubt, and sugjgests that *4t grows out of the abusive and not the natural 
state of man." But it really appears there are strong reasons to believe 
that there does exist "a natural state of hostility of man against man."^ — 
Upon what otlier principle can we account for the long and furious wars 
which have been carried on, at different periods, among the aboriginals of 
our country ? 

At an immense distance apart,t probably little less than six or seven 
hundred miles, without trade, commerce, or clashing of interests — with- 
out those causes of irritation common among civilized states, — we find 
these two nations for a long series of years engaged in the most implaca- 
ble and destructive wars. Upon what other principle to account for this 
state of things, than that laid down, is a subject which the author cannot 
pretend to explain. It, however, affords matter of curious speculation 

*Mr. G. Blue, of Hampshire, stated this tradition to the author. 

fThe Catawba tribes reside on the river of that name in South Caroli- 
na. They were a powerful and warlike nation, but are now reduced to 
less than two hundred souls. The Delawares resided at that period on 
the Susquehanna river, in Pennsylvania, and are now far west of the 
Allegany mountains. 

E 
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and interesting reflection to the inquiring mind. That nations are fre- 
quently urged to war and devastation by the restless and turbulent dis- 
position so common to mankind, particularly among their leaders, is a 
question of little doubt. The g^ory and renown (falsely so termed) of 
great achievements in war, is probably one principal cause of the wars 
frequently carried on hy people in a state oi nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 



INDIAN SETTLEMENTS. 



The author deems it unnecessary to give a detailed account of all the 
particular places which exhibit signs of the ancient residences of Indians, 
but considers it sufficient to say that on all our water courses, evidences 
of their dwellings are yet to be seen. The two great branches ^ the 
Shenandoah, and the south branch of the Potomac, appear to hawbeen 
their favorite places of residence. There are more numerous signs of 
their villages to be seen on these water courses, than in any other part of 
our Valley. 

On the banks of the Cohongoruton, (Potomac,) there has doubtless 
been a pretty considerable settlement. The late Col. Joseph Swearen- 
gen's dwelling house stands within a circular wall or moat.* When first 
known by the white inhabitants, the wall was about eighteen inches 
high, and the ditch about two feet deep. This circular w^all was made 
of earth — ^is now considerably reduced, but yet plainly to be seen. It is 
not more than half a mile from Shepherdstewn. 

For what particular purpose this wall was thrown up, whether for or- 
nament or defense, the author cannot pretend to form an opinion. If it 
was intended for defense, it appears to have been too low to answer any 
valuable purpose in that way. 

On the Wappatomaka, a few mile? below the forks, tradition relates 
that there was a very considerable Indian settlement. On the farm of 
Isaac Vanmeter, Esq.^ on this water course, in the= county of Hardy, 
when the country was first discovered, there were considerable openings 
of the land, or natural prairies, which are called "the Indian old fields" 
to this day. Numerous Indian graves are= to be seen in the neighbor- 

*Maj. Henry Bedinger informed the author that at his first recollection 
of this place, the wall or moat was about eighteen inches high, and the 
ditch around it about two feet deep. The wall was raised on the out - 
side of the ditch, and carefully thrown up. 
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Siood. A little above the forks of this river a very large Indian grave is 
now to be seen.* In the bank of the river, a little below the forks, nu- 
merous human skeletons have been discovered, and several articles of cu- 
rious workmanship. A highly finished pipe, representing a snake coiled 
round the bowl, with its head projected above the bowl, was among them. 
There was the under jaw bone of a human being of great size found at 
the same place, which contained eight jaw teeth in each side of enormous 
size ; and what is more remarkable, the teeth stood transversely in the 
jaw bone* It would pass over any common man's face with entire ease^f 

There are many other signs of Indian settlements all along this river, 
feoth above and below the one just described. Mr. Garret Blue, of the 
county of Hampshire, informed the author, that about two miles below 
the Hanging Rocks, in the bank of the river, a stratum of ashes, about 
one rod in length, was some years ago discovered. At this place are signs 
K>( an Indian village, and their old fields. The Rev. John J. Jacobs, of 
Hampshire, informed the author that on Mr. Daniel Cresap's land, on 
the North branch of the Potomac, a few miles above Cumberland, a hu- 
man skeleton was discovered, which had been covered with a coat of 
wood ashes, about two feet below the surface of the ground. An entire 
decomposition of the skeleton had taken place, with the exception of the 
teeth : they were in a perfect state of preservation. 

On the two great branches of the Shenandoah there are now to be 
seen numerous sites of their ancient villages, several of which are so re- 
markable that they deserve a passing notice. It has been noticed, in my 
preceding chapter, that on Mr. Steenbergen's land, on the North fork of 
the Shenandoah, the remains of a large Indian mound are plainly to be 
Been. It is also suggested that this was once the residence of the Sene- 
do tribe, and that that tribe had been exterminated by the Southern In- 
dians. Exclusive of this large mound, J there are several other Indian 
graves. About this place many of their implements and domestic utensils 
have been found. A short distance below the mouth of Stony Creek, 
{a branch of the Shenandoah,) within four or five miles of Woodstock, 
are the signs of an Indian village. At this place a gun barrel, with sev- 
eral iron tomahawks, were found long after the Indians left the country. § 

On Mr. Anthony Kline's farm, within about three miles of Stephens- 
burg, in the county of Frederick, in a glen near his mill, a rifle was found, 
which had laid in the ground forty or fifty years. Every part of this gun, 
(even the stock, which was made of black walnut,) was sound. Mr. 

* William Seymour, Esq., related this fact to the author. 

t William Heath, Esq., in the county of Hardy, stated this fact to the 
author, and that he had repeatedly seen the remarkable jaw bone. 

JMr. Steenbergen informed the author, that upon looking into this 
mound, it was discovered that at the head of each skeleton a stone was 
deposited: that these stones are of various sizes, supposed to indicate the 
size of the body buried. 

§Mr. George GrandstafF stated this to the author* Mr. G^ is an aged 
*ind respectable citizen of Shenandoah county. 
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Kline's father took the barrel from the stock, placed the britch on the fire, 
and it soon discharged with a loud explosion.* 

In the. county of Page, on the South fork of Shenandoah river, tliere 
are several Indian burying grounds and signs of their villages. These 
signs are also to be seen on the Hawksbill creek. A few miles above 
Luray, on the west side of the river, there are three large Indian graves, 
ranged nearly side by side, thirty or forty feet in length, twelve or four- 
teen feet wide, and five or six feet high. Around them, in circular form, 
are a number of single graves. The whole covers an area of little less 
than a quarter of an acre. They present to the eye a very ancient ap- 
pearance, and are covered over with pine and other forest growth. The 
excavation of the ground around them is plainly to be seen. The three 
first mentioned graves are in oblong form, probably contain many hun- 
dred of human bodies, and were doubtless the work of ages. f 

On the land of Mr. Noah Keyser, near the mouth of the Hawksbill 
creek, stand the remains of a large mound. This, like that at Mr. 
Steenbergen's, is considerably reduced by plowing, but is yet some 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and is upwards of sixty yards round at the 
base. It is found to be literally filled with human skeletons, and at every 
fresh plowing a fresh layer of bones are brought to the surface. The 
bones are found to be in a calcarious state, with the exception of the 
teeth, which are generally sound. Several unusually large skeletons 
have been discovered in this grave. On the lands now the residence of 
my venerable friend, John Gatewood, Esq. the signs of an Indian village 
are yet plainly to be seen. There are numerous fragments of their pots, 
cups, arrow points, and other implements for domestic use, found from 
time to time. Convenient to this village there are several pretty large 
graves. 

There is also evidence of an Indian town in Powell's Fort, on the 
lands now owned by Mr. Daniel Munch. From appearances, this too 
was a pretty considerable village. A little above the forks of the Shen- 
andoah, on the east side of the South fork, are the appearances of anoth- 
^T settlement, exhibiting the remains of two considerable mounds now en- 
tirely reduced by plowing. About this place many pipes, tomahawks, 
axes, hommony pestles, &g, have been found. Some four or five miles 
below the forks of the river, on the south-east side, on the lands now 
owned by Capt. Daniel Oliver, is the site of another Indian village. At 
this place a considerable variety of articles have been plowed up. Among 
the number were several whole pots, cups, pipes, axes, tomahawks, 
hommony pestles, &c. A beautiful pipe of high finish, made of white 
flint stone, and several other articles of curious worknjanship, all of very 
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*Mr, Anthony Kline related this occurrence to the author. No man 
who is acquainted with Mr. Kline, will for one moment doubt his 
assertions. This rifle was of a very large calibre, and was covered sev- 
eral feet below the surface of the ground, and doubtless left there by an 
Indian, 

fThe^ie graves are on the lands now the residence of the widow J^ong, 
fi)}A appear never to have been disturbed^ 
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haird stone, have been found. Their cups and pots were made of a 
mixture of clay and shells, of l*ude workmanship, but of firm texture. 

There are many other places on all our water courses, to wit, Stony 
Creek, Cedar Creek^ aiid Opequon, as well as the larger water courses, 
which exhibit evidences of ancient Indian settlements. The Shawnee 
tribe, it is Well known, Were settled about the neighborhood of Winches- 
ter. What are called the " Shawnee cabins," and " Shawnee springs," 
immediately adjoining the toWn, are well known. It is also equally cer- 
tain, that this tribe had a considerable village on Babb's marsh, some 
three or four miles north-west of Winchester.* 

The Tuscarora Indians resided in the neighborhood of Martinsburg, in 
the county of Berkeley,f on the Tuscarora creek. On the fine farm, now 
owned by and the residence of Matthew Ranson, Esq. (the former resi- 
dence of Mr. Benjamin Beeson,) are the remains of several Indian graves. 
These, like several others, are now plowed down; but numerous fragments 
of human bones are to be found mixed with the clay on the surface. Mr. 
Ranson informed the author, that at this place the under jaw bone of a 
human being was plowed up, of enormous size; the teeth were found in 
a perfect state of preservation. 

Near the Shannondale springs, on the lands of Mr. Fairfax, an Indian 
grave some years since was opened, in which a skeleton of unusual size 
was disco vered.f 

Mr. E. Paget informed the author, that on Flint run, a small rivulet of 
the South river, in the county of Shenandoah, a skeleton was found by 
his father, the thigh bone of which measured three feet in length, and 
theunder jaw bone of which would pass over an}*" common man's face 
with ease. 

Near the Indian village described on a preceding page, on Capt. Oli- 
ver's land, a few years ago, some hands in removing the stone covering 
an Indian grave, discovered a skeleton, whose great size attracted their 
attention. The stones were carefully taken off without disturbing the 
frame, when it was discovered, that the body had been laid at full length 
on the ground, and broad flat stones set round the corpse in the shape of 
a coffin. Capt. Oliver measured the skeleton as it lay, which was nearly 
seven feet long. || 

In the further progress of this work the author will occasionally advert 
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Mr. Thomas Barrett, who was born in 1755, stated to the author, that 
within his recollection the signs of the Indian wigwams were to be seen 
on Babb's marsh. 

jMr. John Shobe, a very respectable old citizen of Martinsburg, stated 
to the author, tliat Mr. Benjamin Beeson, a highly respectable Quaker, 
informed him, that the Tuscarora Indians were living on the Tuscarora 
creek when he (Beeson) first knew the county. 

J Mr. George W. Fairfax gave the author this information. 

llxMaximus, a Roman Emperor in the third century, ''was the son of a 
Thracian shepherd, and is represented by historians as a man of gigantic 
stature and Herculean strength. He was fully eight feet in height, and 
perfectly symmetrical in form. Abridged U. History, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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to the subject of Indian antiquities and traits of the Indian character.— 
This chapter will now be concluded with some general reflections on the 
seemingly hard fate of this unfortunate race of people. It appears to the 
author that no reflecting man can view so many burying places broken up 
— their bones torn up with the plow — reduced to dust, and scattered to 
the winds — without feeling some degree of melancholy regret. It is to 
be lamented for another reason. If those mounds and places of burial 
had been permittteJ to remain undisturbed, they would have stood as 
lasting monuments in the history of our country* Many of them were 
doubtless the work of ages, ana future generations would have contem- 
plated them with great interest and curiosity* But these memorials are 
rapidly disappearing, and the time perhaps will come, when not a trace of 
them will remain. The author has had the curiosity to open several In- 
dian graves, in one of which he found a pipe, of different form from any 
lie has ever seen. It is made of a hard black stone, and glazed or rather 
painted with a substance of a reddish cast. In all the graves he has ex- 
amined, the bones are found in -a great state of decay except the teeth, 
which are generally in a perfect state of preservation* 

It is no way wonderful that this unfortunate race of people reluctantly 
yielded their rightful and just possession of this fine country* It is no 
way wonderful that they resisted with all their force the intrusion of the 
'white people (who were strangers to them, from a foreign Country,) upon 
their rightful inheritance. But perhaps this was the fiat of Heaven.— 
When God created this globe, he probably intended it should sustain the 
greatest possible number of his creatures. And us the human family, in a 
state of civil life, increases with vastly more rapidity than a people in a 
state of nature or savage life, the law of force has been generally resorted 
to, and the weaker compelled to give way to the stronger. That a part 
of our country has been acquired by this law of force, is undeniable. It 
is, however, matter of consoling reflection, that there are some honorable 
exceptions to this arbitrary rule. The great and wise William Penn set 
the example of purchasing the Indian lands* Several respectable indi- 
viduals of the Quaker society thought it unjust to take possession of this 
valley without making the Indians some compensation for their right.— 
Measures were adopted to effect this great object. But upon inquiry, no 
particular tribe could be found who pretended to have any prior claim to 
the soil. It was considered the common hunting ground of various tribes, 
and not claimed by any particular nation who haaauthority to sell. 

This information was communicated to the author by two aged and high- 
ly respectable men of the Friends' society, Isaac Brown and Lewis Neill, 
each of them upwards of eighty years of age, and both residents of the 
county of Frederick. 

In confirmation of this statement, a letter written by Thomas Chaukley 
to the monthly meeting on Opequon^ on the 21st of 5th month, 1738, is 
strong circumstantial evidence; of which letter the following is a copy: 

"Virginia, at John Cheagle's, 21st 5th month, 1738. 
" To thefrip.nda of the monthly meeting at Opeguon: 

"Dear friends who inhabit Shenandoah and Opequon: — Havin^ic a con- 
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^ern for your welfare and prosperity, both now and hereafter, and also 
the prosperity of your children, I had a desire to see you; but being in 
years, and heavy, and much spent and fatigued with my long journeyings. 
in Virginia and Carolina, makes it seem too hard for me to perform a visit 
in person to you, wherefore I take this way of writmg to discharge my 
mind of what lies weighty thereon; and 

"First. I desire that you be very careful (being far and back inhabi- 
tants) to keep a friendly correspondence with the native Indians, giving- 
them no occasion of offense; they being a cruel and merciless enemy, 
where they think they are wronged or defrauded of their rights; as woful 
experience hath taught in Carohna, Virginia and Maryland, and especial- 
ly in New England, &c.; and 

"Secondly. As nature hath given them and their forefathers the posses- 
sion of this continent of America (or this wilderness), they had a natural 
right thereto in justice and equity; and no people, according to the law 
of nature and justice and our own principle, which is according to the 
glorious gospel of our dear and holy Jesus Christ, ought to take away or 
settle on other men's lands or rights without consent, or purchasing the 
same by agreement of parties concerned; which I supj)ose in your case- 
K not yet done. 

"Thirdly. Therefore my counsel and christian advice to you is, my 
dear friends, that the most reputable among you do with speed endeavor 
to agree with and purchase your lands of the native Indians or inhabi-^ 
tants. Take example of our worthy and honorable late proprietor Wil- 
liam Penn; who by the wise and religious care in that relation, hath set- 
tled a lasting peace and commerce with the natives, and through his pru- 
dent management therein hath been instrumental to plant in peace one of 
the most flourishing provinces in the world. 

"Fourthly. Who would run the risk of the lives of their wives and 
children for the sparing a little cost and pains? I am concerned to lay 
these things before you, under an uncommon exercise of mind, that your 
new and flourishing little settlement may not be laid waste, and (if the 
providence of the Almighty doth not intervene,) some of the blood of 
yourselves, wives or children, be shed or spilt on the ground. 

"Fiflhly. Consider you are in the province of Virginia, holding what 
rights you have under that government; and the Virginians have made an 
agreement with the natives to go as far as the mountains and no farther; 
and you are over and beyond the mountains, therefore out of that agree- 
ment; by which you lie open to the insults and incursions of the Southera 
Indians, who have destroyed many of the inhabitants of Carolina and 
Virginia, and even now destroyed more on the like occasion. The En- 
glish going beyond the bounds of their agreement, eleven of them were^ 
killed by the Indians while we were travelling in Virginia., 

"Sixthly. If you believe yourselves to be within the bounds of William 
Penn's patent from King Charles the second, which will be hard, for you 
to prove, you being far southward of his line, yet if done, that will be na 
consideration with the Indians without a purchase from them, except you 
will go about to convince them by fire and sword, contrairy to our princi- 
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pies; and if that were done, they would ever b« implacable enemies, and 
t'le hind could never be enjoyed in peace, 

"Seventhly. Please to note that in Pennsylvania no new settlements 
are made without an agreement with the natives; as witness Lancaster 
county, lately settled, though that is far within the grant of William Penn's 
patent from*king Charles the second; wherefore you lie open to the insur- 
rections of the Northern as well as Southern Indians; and 

"Lastly. Thus having shewn my good will to you and to your new lit- 
tle settlement, that you might sit every one under your own shady tree, 
where none might make you afraid, and that you might prosper naturally 
and spiritually, you and your children; and having a little eased ray mind 
of that weight and concern (in some measure) that laj upon me, I at present 
desist, and subscribe myself, in the love of our holy Lord Jesus Christ, 
your real friend, T. C." 

This excellent letter from this good man proves that the Quakers were 
among our earliest settlers, and that this class of people were ear^y dispo- 
sed to do justice to the natives of the country. 

Had this humane and just policy of purchasing the Indian lands been 
first adopted and adhered to, it is highly probable the white people might 
have gradually obtained possession without the loss of so much blood and 
treasure. 

The ancestors of the Neills,Walkers,Bransans,McKays, Hackneys, Bee- 
sons, Luptons, Barretts, Dillons, &c» were among the earliest Quaker im- 
migrants to our valley. Three Quakers by the name of Fawcett settled 
at an early period about 8 or 9 miles south of Winchester, near Zane's 
old iron works, from whom a pretty numerous progeny has descended. — 
They have, however, chiefly migrated to the west. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, says, "That the lands of this 
country were taken from them (the Indians, J by conquest, is not so gene- 
ral a truth as is supposed. I find in our historians and records, repeat- 
ed proofs of purchase, which cover a considerable part of the lower coun- 
try; and many more would doubtless be found on further search. The up- 
per country we know has been acquired altogether by purchase irj the 
most unexceptionable form." 

Tradition relates, that several tracts of land were purchased by Qua- 
kers from the Indians on Apple-pie ridge, and that the Indians never were 
known to disturb the people residing on the land so purchased. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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In the year 1732, Joist Hite, with his family, and his sons-in-law, viz. 
George Bowman, Jacob Chrisman and Paul Froman, with their families, 
Robert McKay, Robert Green, William Duff, Peter Stephens, and several 
others, amounting in the whole to sixteen families, removed from Penn- 
sylvania, cutting their road from York, and crossing the Cohongoruton 
about two miles above Harpers-Ferry. Hite settled on Opequon, about 
five miles south of Winchester, on the great highway from Winchester to 
Staunton, now the residence ojf the highly respectable widow of the late 
Richard Peters Barton, Esq. and also the residence of Richard W. Bar* 
ton, Esq. Peter Stephens and several others settled at Stephensburg, 
and founded the town; Jacob Chrisman at what is now called Chrisman's 
spring, about two miles south of Stephensburg; Bowman on Cedar creek 
about six miles farther south; and Froman on tihie same creek, 8 or 9 miles 
north west of Bowman. Robert McKay settled on Crooked run, 8 or 9 
miles south east of Stephensburg. The several other families settled in 
the same neighborhood, wherever they could find wood and water most 
convenient. From the most authentic information which the author has 
been able to obtain, Hite and his party were the first immigrants who set- 
tled west of the Blue ridge. They were, however, very soon followed by 
numerous others. 

In 1734,* Benjamin Allen, Riley Moore, and William White, removed 
from Monoccacy, in Maryland, and settled on the North branch of the 
Shenandoah, now in the county of Shenandoah, about 12 miles south of 
Woodstock. 

In 1733, Jacob Stover, an enterprising German, obtained from the 
then governor of Virginia, a grant for five thousand acres of land on the 
South fork of the Gerandof river, on what was called Mesinetto creek.f 

Tradition relates a singular and amusing account of Stover and his 

*Mr. Steenbergen informed the author that the traditionary account of 
the first settlement of his farm, together with Allen's and Moore's, made 
it about 106 years; but Mr. Aaron Moore, grandson of Riley Moore, by 
referring to the family records, fixes the period pretty correctly. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Moore's account, Moore, Allen and White, removed from 
Maryland in 1734. 

fThis water course was first written Gerando, then Sherandoah, now 
Shenandoah. 

JMesinetto is now called Masinutton. There is a considerable settle- 
ment of highly improved farms, now called "the Masinutton settlement," 
in the new county of Page, on the west side of the South river, on Sto- 
ver's ancient grant, G 
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graRt.* On his application to the executive for his grant, he was refused 
unless he could give satisfactory assurance that he would have the land 
settled with the requisite number of families within a given time. Be- 
mg unable to do this, he forthwith passed over to England, petitioned the 
king to direct his grant to issue, and in order to insure success, had giv- 
en human names to every horse, cow, hog and dog he owned, and which 
he represented as heads of families, ready to migrate and settle the land. 
By this disingenuous trick he succeeded in obtaining directions from the 
king and council for securing his grant; on obtaining which he immediate- 
ly sold out his land in small divisions, at three pounds (equal to ten dol- 
lars) per hundred, and went off with the money. 

Two men, John and Isaac Vanmeter, obtained a warrant from gover- 
nor Gooch for locating forty thousand acres of land. This warrant was 
obtained in the year 1730. They sold or transferred part of their warrant 
to Joist Hitp; and from this warrant emanated several of Hite's grants, 
which the author has seen. Of the titles to the land on which Hite set* 
tied, with several other tracts in the neighborhood of Stephensburg, the 
originals are founded on this warrant. 

In the year 1734, Richard Morgan obtained a grant for a tract of land 
in the immediate neighborhood of Shepherdstown, on or near the Cohon- 
goruton. Among the first settlers on this water course and its vicinity, 
were Robert Harper (Harpers-Ferry), William Stroop, Thomas and Wil- 
liam Forester, Israel Friend, Thomas Shephard, Thomas Swearengen, 
Van Swearengen, James Forman, Edward Lucas, Jacob Hite,t John Le- 
mon, Richard Mercer, Edward Mercer, Jacob Vanmeter and brothers, 
Robert Stockton, Robert Buckles, John Taylor, Samuel Taylor, Richard 
Morgan, John Wright, and others. 

The first settlers on the W^appatomaka (South Branch) were Coburn, 
Howard, Walker and Rutledge. This settlement commenced about the 
year 1734 or 1735. It does not appear that the first immigrants to this 
fine section of country had the precaution to secure titles to their lands, 
until Lord Fairfax migrated to Virginia, and opened his office for granting 
warrants in the Northern Neck. The earliest grant which the author could 
find in this settlement bears date in 1747. The most of the grants are 
dated in 1749. This was a most unfortunate omission on the part of 
these people. It left Fairfax at the discretion of exercising his insatiable 
disposition for the monopoly of wealth ; and instead of granting these 
lands upon the usual terms allowed to other settlers, he availed himself of 
the opportunity of laying ofT in manors, fifty-five thousand acres, in w^hat 
he called his South Branch manor, and nine thousand acres on Patter- 
son's creek. 

This was considered by the settlers an odious and oppressive act on the 
part of his lordship, and many of them left the country.]: These two great 

*Stover's grant is described as being in the county of Spottsylvania, 
St. Mark's Parish. Of course, Spottsylvania at that period, i. e. 1733, 
crossed the Blue Ridge. 

fOne of Joist Hite's sons. 

jWilliam Heath, Esq. of Hardy, gave the author this informatiom. 
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surveys were made in the year 1747. To such tenants as remained, his 
lordship granted leases for ninety-nine years, reserving an annual rent of' 
twenty shillings sterling per hundred acres ; whereas to all other immi- 
grants only two shillings sterling rent per hundred was reserved, with a 
fee simple title to the tenant. Some further notice of Lord Fairfax and 
his immense grant will be taken in a future chapter. 

Tradition relates that a man by the name of John Howard, and his 
son, previous to tlie first settlement of our valley, explored the country, 
and discovered the charming valley of the South Branch, crossed the Al- 
legany mountains, and on the Ohio killed a very large buffalo bull, skin- 
ned him, stretched his hide over ribs of wood, made a kind of 
boat, and in this frail bark descended the Ohio and Mississippi to New 
Orleans, where they "were apprehended by the French as suspicious char- 
acters, and sent to France; but nothing criminal appearing against them, 
they were discharged. From hence they crossed over to England, wheie 
Fairfax by some means got to hear of Mr. Howard, sought an interview 
with him, and obtained from him a description of the fertility and im- 
mense value of the South Branch, which determined his lordship at once 
to secure it in manors.* Notwithstanding this selfish monopoly on the 
part of Fairfax, the great fertility and value of the country induced nu- 
merous tenants to take leases, settle, and improve the lands. 

At an early period many immigrants settled on Capon, (anciently call- 
ed Cacaphon, which is said to be the Indian name,) also on Lost river. — 
Along Back creek, Cedar creek, and Opequon, pretty numerous settle- 
ments were made. The two great branches of the Shenandoah, from its 
forks upwards, were among our earliest settlements. 

An enterprising Quaker, lay the name of Ross, obtained a warrant for 
surveying forty thousand acres of land. The surveys on this warrant 
were made along Opequon, north of Winchester, and up to Apple-pie 
ridge. Pretty numerous immigrants of the Q;nker profession removed' 
from Pennsylvania, and settled on Ross's surveys. The reader will have 
observed in my preceding chapter, that as early as 1738, this people had 
regular monthly meetings established on Opequnn.f 

The lands on the west side of the Shenandoah, from a little below the 
forks, were first settled by overseers and slaves, nearly down to the mouth 
of the Bullskin. A Col. Carter,^ of the lower country, liad obtained 
grants for about sixty- three thousand acres of land on this river. His 
surveys commenced a short distance below the forks of the river, and ran 
down a little below Snicker's ferry, upwards of 20 miles. This fine body 
of land is now subdivided into a great many most valuable farms, a con- 
siderable part of which are now owned by the highly respectable families 
of Burwells and Pages. But little of it now remains in the hands of 
Carter's heirs. 



*Also related by Mr. Heath. 

fSee Chaukley's letter to the monthly meeting on Opequon, 21st May, 
1 738, page 39. 

JCol. Robert Carter obtained grants in September, 1730, for sixty-three 
thousand acres. 
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Another survey of thirteen thousand acres was granted to another' pei'-' 
Bon, and lies immediately below and adjoining Carter's line, running a 
considerable distance into the county of Jefferson. This fine tract of 
land, it is said. Was sold under the hammer at Williamsburg, some time 
previous to the war of the revohition. The owner had been sporting, lost 
money, and sold the land to pay his debt of honor. Oeneral Washington 
happened to be present, knew the Jand, and advised the late Ralph Worm- 
ley, Esq.* to purchase it. Wormley bid five hundred guineas for it, and 
it was struck off to him. It is also said that Mr. Wormley, just before or 
at the time of the sale, had been regaling himself with a social glass, and 
that when he cooled off*, he became extremely dissatisfied with his pur- 
chase, considering it as money thrown away* Washington hearing of 
his uneasiness, immediately waited on him, and told him he would take 
the purchase offhis hands, and pay him his money again, but advised him 
by all means to hold it, assuring him that it would one day or other be 
the foundation of an independent fortune for his children; upon which 
Wofmley became better reconciled, and consented to hold on. And truly, 
as Washington predicted, it would have become a splendid estate in the 
hands of two orthree of his children, had they knOwn how to preserve 
it. But it passed into other hands, and now constitutes the splendid farms 
of the late firm of Castleman & McCormick, Hierorae L. Opie, Esq. the 
honorable judge Richard E. Parker, and several others. In truth, all the 
country about the larger water courses and mountains was settled before 
the fine country about Bullskin^ Long marsh. Spot run, &c. 

Much the greater part of the Country between what is called the Little 
North mountain and the Shenandoah river, at the first settling of the val- 
ley was one vast prairie,t and like the rich prairies of the west, afforded 
the finest possible pasturage for wild animals. The country abounded in 
the krger kinds otgame. The buffalo, elk, deer, bear, panther, wild-cat, 
Wolf, fo5t, beaver, otter, and all Other kindsJ of animals, wild fowl, &c., 
Common to forest countries, were abundantly plenty. The country now 
the county of Shenandoah, between the Fort mountain and North moun- 
tain, was also settled at an early period. The counties of Rockingham 
and Augusta also were settled at an early tirhe. The settlement of the 
Upper part of our valley will be more particularly noticed, and form the 
subject of a second volume hereafter, should the public demand it. 

From the best evidence the author has been able to collect, and for this 
purpose he has examined many ancient grants of lands, family records, 
OLC., as well as the oral tradition of our ancient citizens, the settlement 
of our valley progressed without interruption from the native Indians for 
1^ period of about twenty-three years. In the year 1754, the Indians 
suddenly disappeared, and crossed the Allegany. The year preceding, 

*Mr. WornXly, it is believed, resided at the time in the county of Mid- 
dlesex; 

f There are several aged individuals now living, who recollect whert 
tiiere were large bodies of land in the counties of Berkeley, Jefferson and 
F^federick, barren of timber. The barren land is now govered with tho 
best of forest tree«^ 
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emissaries from the west of the Allegany came among the Valley Indians 
and invited them to move off.* This occurrence excited suspicion among 
the white people that a storm was brewing in the west, which it was es- 
sential to prepare to meet. 

Tradition relates, that the Indians did not object to the Pennsylvanians 
Settling the country* From the high character of William Penn, (the 
founder of Pennsylvania,) the poor simple natives believed that all Penn's 
men were honest, virtuous, humane and benevolent, and partook of the 
qualities of the illustrious founder of their government. But fatal expe- 
rience soon taught them a very different lesson. They soon found to their 
cost that Pennsylvanians Were not much better than others. 

Tradition also informs us that the natives held in utter abhorence the 
Virginians, whom they designated "Long Knife," and were warmly op- 
posed to their settling in the valley. 

The authc^r will conclude this chapter with some general remarks in re- 
lation to the circumstances under which the first settlement of the valley 
commenced. Tradition informs us, and the oral statements of several 
aged individuals of respectable character confirm the fact that the Indians 
and white people resided in the same neighborhood for several years afler 
the first settlement commenced, and that the Indians were entirely peace- 
able and friendly. This statement must in the nature of things oe true; 
because if it had been otherwise, the white people could not have succeed- 
ed in effecting the settlement- Had the natives resisted the first attempts 
to settle, the whites could not have succeeded without the aid of a pretty 
considerable army to awe the Indians into submission. It was truly for- 
tunate for our ancestors that this quiescent spirit of the Indians afforded 
them the opportunity of acquiring considerable strength as to numbers, 
and the accumulation of considerable property and improvemants, before 
Indian hostilities commenced* 

It has already been stated that it Was twenty- three years from the first 
settlement, before the Indians committed any acts of outrage on the white 
people* During this period marly pretty good dwelling houses were e- 
tected. Joist Kite had built a stone house on Opequon, which house is 
now standing, and has a very ancient appearance;t but there are no marks 
upon it by which to ascertain the time, fn 1751, James Wilson erected 
a stone house which is still standing, and now the residence of Mr. Adam 
Kern, adjoining or near the village of Kernstown. 

Jacob Chrisman also built a pretty large stone house in the year 1751, 
now the residence of Mr. Abraham Stickley, about two miles south of 
Stephensburg. Geo* Bowman and Paul Froman each of them built stone 
houses, about the same period. The late Col. John Hite, in the year 
1753, built a Stone house now the dwellinor house of Mrs. Barton. This 

building was considered by far the finest dwelling house wast of the Blue 

■ 

*Mr. Thomas Barrett, an aged and respectable citizen of Frederick 
county, related this tradition to the author. 

fOn the wall plate of a framed barn built by Hite, the figur33 1747 are 
J>lainly marked, ^d now to be seen. 
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ridge.* Lewis Stephens, in the year 1756, built a stone house, the ruins 
of which are now to be seen at the old iron works of the late Gen. Isaac 
Zane. It will hereafter be seen that these several stone buildings became 
of great importance to the people of the several neighborhoods, as places 
of protection and security against the attacks of the Indians. 

The subject of the early settlement of the valley will be resumed in my 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY— Cohtiicukd. 



Tradition relates that a man by the name of John Vanmeter, from NeT^ 
York, some years previous to the first settlement of the valley, discovered 
the fine country on the Wapp.^tomaka. This man was a kind of wander- 
ing Indian trader, became well acquainted with the Delawares, and once 
accompanied a war party who marched to the south for the purpose of in- 
vading the Catavvbas. The Catawbas, however, anticipated them, met 
them very near the spot where Pendleton courthouse now stands, and en- 
countered and defeated them with immense slaughter. Vanmeter was 
engaged on the side of the Delewares in this battle. When Vanmeter 
returned to New York, he advised his sons, that if they ever migrated to 
Virginia, by all means to secure a part of the South Branch bottom, and 
described the lands immediately above what is called "The Trough," as 
the finest body of land which he had ever discovered in all his travels. — 
One of his sons, Isaac Vanmeter, in conformity with his father's advice 
came to Virginia about the year 1736 or 1737, and made what was called 
a tomahawk improvement on the lands now owned by Isaac Vanmeter, 
Esq. immediately above the trough, where Fort Pleasant was afterwards 
erected. After this improvement, Mr. Vanmeter returned to New Jersey, 
came out again in 1740, and found a man by the name of Coburn settled 
on his land. Mr. Vanmeter bought out Coburn, and again returned to 
New Jersey; and in the year 1744 removed with his family and settled on 
the laj(id.t Previous to Vanmeter's final removal to Virginia, several im- 
migrants from Pennsylvania, chiefly Irish, had settled on the South branch. 

•There is a tradition in this neighborhood that Col. Hite quarried every 
stone in this building with his own hands. 

tlsiaac Vanmeter, Esq., of Hardy, detailed this tradition to the author. 
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Howard, Cobum, Walker and Rutledge, were the first settlers on the 
Wappatomaka.* 

William Miller and Abraham Hite were also among the early settlers. 
When the Indian wars broke out, Miller sold out his right to 500 acres of 
land, and all his stock of horses and cattle in the woods, for twenty-five 
pounds,! and removed to the South fork of the Shenandoah, a few miles 
above Front Royal. The 500 acres of land sold by Miller lie within a- 
bout two miles of Moorefield, and one acre of it would now command 
more money than the whole tract, including his stock, was sold for. 

Casey, Pancake, Forman, and a number of others, had settled on th» 
Wappatomaka previous to Vanmeter's final removal. 

In the year 1740, the late Isaac Hite, Esq. one of the sons of Joist 
Hite, settled on the North Branch of the Shenandoah, in the county of 
Frederick, on the beautiful farm called "Long meadows." This fine 
estate is now owned by Maj. Isaac Hite, the only son of Isaac Hite de- 
ceased.J 

About the same year, John Lindsey and James Lindsey, brothers, re- 
moved and settled on the Long marsh, between BuUskin and Berryville, 
in the county of Frederick; Isaac Larue removed from New-Jersey in 
1743, and settled on the same marsh. About the same period, Christo- 
pher Beeler removed and settled within two or three miles from Larue; 
and about the year 1744, Joseph Hampton and two sons came from the 
eastern shore of Maryland, settled on Buck marsh, near Berryville, and 
lived the greater part of the year in a hollow sycamore tree. They en- 
closed a piece of land and made a crop preparatory to the removal of the 
family. § 

In 1743 Joseph Carter removed from Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and 
settled on Opequon, about five miles east of Winchester. Very near Mr. 
Carter's residence, on the west side of the creek, was a beautiful grove 
of forest timber, immediately opposite which a fine limestone spring is- 
sued from the east bank of the creek. This grove was, at the time of 
Mr. Carter's first settlement, a favorite camping ground of the Indians, 
where numerous collections, sometimes two or three hundred at a time, 
would assemble, and remain for several weeks together. Mr. Carter was 
a shoemaker, and on one occasion two Indians called at his shop just as 
he had finished and hung up a pair of shoes, which one of the Indians 
seeing secretly slipped under his blanket, and attempted to make off. Car* 
ter detected him, and took the shoes from him. His companion manifest- 
ed the utmost indignation at the theft, and gave Carter to understand that 
the culprit would be severely dealt with. As soon as the Indians return- 
ed to the encampment, information was given to the chiefs, and the un- 
fortunate thief was so severely chastised, that Mr. Carter, from motives 



•Communicated by William Heath, Esq. 

f Isaac Vanmeter, Esq. stated this fact to the author. 

JMaj. Isaac Hite, of Frederick county, communicated this informatioB 
to the author. 

§Col. John B. Larue and William Castlemen, Esq. gave the author thui 
mformatipn. 
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of humanity, interposed, and begged that the punishment might cease** 
Maj. Isaac Hite informed the author tliat numerous parties of Indians, 
in passing and repassing, frequently called at his grandfather's house, on 
Opequon, and that but one instance of theft was ever committed. On that 
occasion a pretty considerable party had called, and on their leaving 
the house some article of inconsiderable value was missing. A messen- 
ger was sent after them, and information of the theft given to the chiefs* 
Search was immediately made, the article found in the possession of one 
of them, and restored to its owner. These facts go far to show their high 
sense of honesty and summary justice. It has indeed been stated to the 
author, that their travelling parties would, if they needed provisions and 
could not otherwise procure tliem, kill fat hogs or fat cattle in the woods, 
in order to supply themselves with food. This they did not consider steal- 
ing. Every animal running at large they considered lavrful game. 

The Indians charge the white people with teaching them the knowledge 
of theft and several other vices. In the winter of 1815-16, the authot 
spent some weeks in the state of Greorgia, where he fell in with Col. Bar- 
nett, one of the commissioners for running the boundary line of Indian 
lands which had shortly before been ceded to the United States. Some 
conversation took place on the subject of the Indians and Indian charac- 
ter, in which Col. B. remarked, that in one of his excursions through the 
Indian country, he met with a very aged Cherokee chief, who spoke and 
understood the English language pretty well. The colonel had several 
conversations with this aged man, in one of which he congratulated him 
upon the prospect of his people having their condition greatly improved, 
there being every reason to believe that in the course of a few years they 
would become acquainted with the arts of civil life — ^would be better 
clothed, better fed, and erect better and more comfortable habitations — 
and what was of still greater importance, they would become acquainted 
with the doctrines and principles of the Christian religion. This venera- 
ble old man listened with the most profound and respectful attention until 
the colonel had concluded, and then with a significant shake of his head 
and much emphasis replied, — That he doubted the benefits to the red peo- 
ple pointed out by the colonel; that before their fathers were acquainted 
with the whites, the red people needed but little, and that little the Great 
Spirit gave them, the forest supplying them with food and raiment : that 
before their fathers were acquainted with the white people, the red people 
never got drunk, because they had nothing to make them drunk, and ne- 
ver committed theft, because they had no temptation to do so. It was 
true, that when parties were out hunting, and one party was unsuccessful 
and found the game of the more successful party hung up, if they needed 
provision they took it; and this was not stealing — it was the law and cus- 
tom of the tribes. If they went to war they destroyed each other's pro- 
perty : this was done to weaken their enemy. Red people never swore, 

*The late Mr, James Carter gave the author this tradition, which he re- 
ceived from his father, who was a boy of 12 or IS years old at the time, 
end an eye-witness of the fact. Opposite to this camping ground, on a 
high liill east of the creek, is a large Indian grave. 
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bocaitsc they had no woi^ls to express an oath. Red people t^ould not 
cheat, because they had no temptation to commit fraud : they never told 
falsehoods, because they had no temptation to tell lies. And as to reli- 
gion, you go to your churches, sing loud, pray loud, and make great noise. 
The red people meet once a year, at the feast of new com, extinguish all 
their fires, and kindle up a new one, the smoke of which ascends to the 
Great Spirit as a grateful sacrifice. Now what better is your religion 
than ours? The white people have taught us to get drunk, to stew, to 
iie, to cheat, and to swear; and if the knowledge of these vices, as you 
profess to hold them, and punish by your laws, is beneficial to the red peo- 
ple, we are benefitted by our acquaintance with you; if not, we are greatly 
injured by that acquaintance. 

To say the least of this untutored old man, his opinions, religion ex- 
cepted, were but too well founded, and convey a severe rebuke upon the 
character of those who boast of the superior advantages of the lights of 
education and a knowledge of the religion of the Holy Redeemer. 

From this digression the author will again turn his attention to the ear* 
!y history of our country. 

About the year 1763, the first settlements were made at or near the 
head of BuUskin. Two femilies, by the name of Riley and AUemong, 
first commenced the settlement of this immediate neighborhood. At this 
period timber was so scarce that the settlers were compelled to cut small 
saplings to enclose their fields.* The prairie produced grass five or six 
feet high;t and even our mountains and hills were covered with the suste- 
nance of quadrupeds of every species* The pea vine grew abundantly 
on the hilly and mountainous lands, than which no species of vegetable 
production afforded finer and richer pasturage. 

From this state of the country, many of our first settlers turned their 
attention to rearing large herds of horses, cattle, hogs, &c. Many of 
them became expert, hardy and adventurous hunters, and spent much of 
their time and depended chiefly for support and money-making on the 
sale of skins and furs.f Moses Russell, Esq. informed the author that 
the hilly lands about his residence, near the base of the North mountain, 
in the south west corner of Frederick, and which now present to the eye 
the appearance of great poverty of soil, within his recollection were cov- 

•Messrs. Christian AUemong and George Riley both stated this fact to 
the author. 

jMr. George Riley, an aged and respectable citizen, stated to tlie author 
that the grass on the Bullskin barrenis grew so tall, that he had frequently 
drawn it before him when on horseback, and tied it before him. 

JThe late Henry Fry, one of the early settlers on Capon river,^ upwards 
of forty years ago informed the author, that he purchased the tract of land 
on which he first settled, on Capon river, for which he engagctl to pay 
cither jB200 or .£250, the author does not recollect which sum, and that 
he made every dollar of tlie money by the sale of skins and furs, the game 
being killed or caught with his own hands. 

II 
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ercd \Tith a fine growth of pea vine, and that stock of every descriptionr 
grew abundantly fat in the surnmer season. * 

Isaac Larue, who settled on the Long marsh in 1741-J, as has been sta- 
ted, soon became celebrated for his numerous herds of horses and cattle. 
The author was told by Col. J. B. Larue, who is the owner of part of his 
grandfather's fine landed estate, that his grandfather frequently owned be- 
tween ninety and one hundred head of horses, but it so happened that he 
never could get his stock to count a hundred. 

The Hites, Frys, Vanmeters, and many others, raised vast stocks of 
horses, cattle, hogs, &.c. Tradition relates that Lord Fairfax, happening 
one day in Winchester to see a large drove of unusually fine hogs passing 
through the town, inquired from whence they came. Being mfo4?med that 
they were from the mountains west of Winchester, he re»arked that when 
a new county should be laid off in that direction it ought to be called 
Hampshire, after a county in England celebrated for its production office 
hogs; and this, it is said, gave name to the present county of Hampshire. 

The author will only add to this chapter, that,, from the first settlement 
of the valley, to the breaking out of the war, on* the part of the French 
and Indians, against our ancestors, in the year 1754, our country rapidly 
increased in numbers and in the acquisitibn of property, without interrup- 
tion from the natives, a period of twenty-two years. 

In my next chapter I shall give a hriei account of the religion, habits- 
and customSj of the primitive settlers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RELIGION, HABITS AND CUSTOMS, OF THE PRIMITIVE 

SETTLERS. 



A large majority of our first immigrants were from Pennsylvania, com- 
posed of native Germans or German extraction. There were, however, a 
number directly from Germany, several from Maryland and New Jersey, 
and a few from New York. These immigrants brought with them tlie re- 
ligion, habits and customs, of their ancestors. They were composed 
generally of three religious sects, viz: Lutherans, Menonists* and Calvi- 
nists, with a few Tunkers. They generally settled in neighborhoods pret- 
ty much together, 

* Simon Meno was one of the earliest German reformers, and the foun- 
der of this sect. 
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The territory now composing the county of Page, Powell's fort, and 
the Woodstock valley, between the West Fort mountain and North moun- 
tain, extending from the neighborhood of Stephensburg for a considera- 
ble distance into the county of Rockingham, was almost exclusively set- 
tled by Germans. They were very tenacious in the preservation of their 
language, religion, customs and habits. In what is now Page county they - 
were almost exclusively of the Menonist persuasion : but few Lutherans 
or Calvinists settled among them. In other sections of the territory above 
described, there was a mixture of Lutherans and Calvinists. The Meno- 
nists were remarkable for their strict adherence to all the moral and reli- 
gious observances required by their seCt. Their children were early in- 
structed in the principles and ceremonies of their religion, habits and cus- 
toms. They were generally farmers, and took great care of their stock 6f 
different kinds. With few exceptions, they strictly inhibited their child- 
ren from joining in the dance or other juvenile amusements common to- 
other religious sects of the Germans. 

In their marriages much ceremony was observed and great preparation 
made. Fatted calves, lambs, poultry, the finest of bread, butter, milk, 
honey, domestic sugar, wine, if it could be had; with every article neces- 
sary for a sumptuous feast in their plain way, were prepared in abundance. 
Previous to the performance of the ceremony, (the clergyman attending 
at the place appointed for the marriage,) four of the most respectable 
young females and four of the most respectable young men were selected 
as waiters upon the bride and groom. The several waiters were decorated 
witli badges, to indicate their offices. The groomsmen, as they were termed, 
were invariably furnished with fine v/hite aprons beautifully embroidered. It 
was deemed a high honor to wear the apron* The duty of the waiters 
consisted in not only waiting on the bride and groom, but they were re- 
quired, after the marriage ceremony was performed, to serve up the wed- 
ding dinner, and to guard and protect the bride while at dinner from hav- 
ing her shoe stolen from her foot. This custom of stealing the bride's 
shoe, it is said, afforded the most heartfelt amusement to the wedding guest. 
To succeed in it, the greatest dexterity was used by the younger part of 
the company^ while equal vigilance was manifested by the waiters to de- 
fend her against the thefl; and if they failed, they were in honor bound 
to pay a penalty for the redemption of the shoe. This penalty was a 
bottle of wine or one dollar, which was commonly the price of a bottle of 
wine : and as a punishment to the bride, she was not permitted to dance 
until the shoe was restored. The successful thief, on getting hold of the 
shoe, held it up in great triumph to the view of the whole assemblage, 
which was generally pretty numerour^. This custom was continued among 
the Germans from generation to generation, until since the war of the re- 
volution. The author has conversed with many individuals, still living, 
who were eye-witnesses of it. 

Throwing the stocking was another custom among the Germans.* — 



*Throwingthe stocking was not exclusively a German custom. It is 
L'elebnited by an Irish poet, in his "Irish Wedding." It is not improba- 
ble but it was common to the Celtic nations alyo. 
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When the l)rirlge and groom were bedded, the young people were achnil' 
led into the room. A stocking, rolled into a ball, was given to the young 
females, who, one after the otlier, would go to the foot of the bed, stand 
with their backs towards it, and throw the stocking over their shoulders 
at the bride's head; and the first that succeeded in touching her cap or 
head was tlie next to be married. The young men then tlirew the stock- 
ing at the groom's head, in like manner, with the like motive. Hence the 
utmost eagerness and dexterity were used in throwing the stocking. — 
This practice, as well as that of stealing the bride's shoe, was common 
to all the Germans. 

Among tlie Lutherans and Calvinists, dancing with other amusements 
was common, at their wedding parties particularly. Dancing and rejoic- 
ings were sometimes kept up for weeks together.* 

The peaceable and orderly deportment of this hardy and industrious 
race of people, together v/ith their perfect submission to the restraints of 
the civil authority, has always been proverbial. They form at this day a 
most valuable part of our community. 

Among our early settlers, a number of Irish Presbyterians removed from 
Pennsylvania, and settled along Back creek, the North mountiiin and Opc- 
quon. A few Scotch and English families were among tliem. 

The ancestors of the Glasses, Aliens, Vances, Kerfcytts,&c. were among 
tlie earliest settlers on the upper waters of the Opequwi. The ancestors 
of the Whites, Russells, &c. settled near the North mountain. There 
were a mixture of Irish and Germans on Cedar creek and its vicinity; tlic 
Frys, Newells, Blackburns,| Wilsons, &,c. were among tlie number. The 
Irish, like the Germans, brought with them the religion, customs and ha- 
bits, of their ancestors. The Irish wedding was always an occasion of 
great hilarity, jollity and mirdi. Among other scenes attending it, running 
for the bottle was much practiced. It was usual for the wedding parties 
Ao ride to the residence of the clergyman to have the ceremony performed. 
In their absence, the father or the next friend prepared, at the bride's res- 
idence, a bottle of the best spirits that could be obtained, around tlic neck 
of which a white ribbon was tied. Returning from the clergyman's, 
when within one or two miles of the home of the bride, some thiee or foor 
young men prepared to run for the bottle. Taking an even start, their 
horses were put at full speed, dashing over mud, rocks, stumps, and disre- 
garding all impediments. The race, in fact, was run with as much eager- 
ness and desire to win, as is ever manifested on the turf by our sporting 
characters. The father or next friend of the bride, expecting the racers, 
stood with the bottle in his hand, ready to deliver to the successful com- 
petitor. On receiving it, he forthwith returned to meet the bride and groom.. 
When met, the bottle was first presented to the bride, who must taste it at 
least, next to the groom, and then handed round to the company, every 
one of whom was required lo swig it. 

The Quakers differc»d from all other sects in their mairiage ceremony. — 

* Christian Miller, an aged and respectable man near Woodstock, rela- 
ted this custom to the author. 

fOim. Sumurl Blnckhurn, it is said, de.HC'jnded from this family^ 
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The parties having agreed upon the match, notice was given to the elder 5^ 
or overseers of the meeting, and a strict enquiry followed whether there 
had been any previous engagements by either of the parties to other indi^ 
viduals. If nothing of ihe kind appeared, the intended marriage was 
made known publicly; and if approved by all parties, the couple passed 
meeting. This ceremony was repeated three several times; when, if no 
lawful impediment appeared, a day was appointed for the marriage, which 
took place at the meeting-house in presence of the congregation. A wri- 
ting, drawn up between the parties, purj)orting to be the marriage agree- 
ment, witnessed by as many of the bystanders as thought proper to sub- 
scribe their names, concluded the ceremony. They had no priest or cler- 
gyman to perform the rite of matrimony, and the whok proceeding was 
conducted with the utmost solemnity and decorum. This mode of mar- 
riage is still kept up, with but litUe variation. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, it was the practice to publish the 
bans of matrimony, between the parties intending to many, three succes-^^ 
sive Sabbath days in the church or meeting-house; after which, if no law- 
ful impediment appeared, it was lawful for a licensed minister of the par- 
ish or county to join the parties in wedlock. It is probaWe that this prac- 
tice, which was anciently used in the English churches, gave rise to the 
custom, in the Quaker society, of passing meeting. The peaceable and 
general moral deportment of the Quakers is too generally known to require 
particular notice in this woA. 

. The Baptists were not among our earliest immigrants. About fourteen 
or fifteen families of that persuasion migrated from the state of New Jer-' 
sey, and settled probably in 1742 or 1743 in the vicinity of what is now 
called Grerardstown, in the county of Berkeley** 

Mr. Semple, in his history of the Virginia Bapti^, stales, that in the 
year 1754, Mr. Steams, a preacher of this sect, with several others, re- 
moved from New EnglancL "They halted first at Opequon, in ]3erkeley 
county, Virginia, where he formed a Baptist church under the care of the 
Rev. John Gerard.'' This was probably the first Baptist church founded 
west of the Blue Ridge in our State. 

It is said that the spot where Tuscarora meeting house now stands, in 
the county of Berkeley, is the first place where the gospel was publicly 
preached and divine service performed west of the Blue ridge.f This wa& 
and still remains a Presbyterian edifice. 

*Mr. M'Cowan, an aged and respectable citis&en of the neighborhood, 
communicated this fact to the author. 

fThis information was communicated to the author by a highly respec- 
table old lady, of the Presbyterian church, in the county of Berkeley. She 
also stated that in addition to the general tradition, she had lately heard 
the venerable and reverend Dr. Matthews assert the fact. Mr. Mayers, 
now in his 87th year, born and raised on the Potomac, in Berkeley, staled 
his opinion to the author, that there was a house erected for public worship 
at the Falling Water about the same time that the Tuscarora meeting-house 
was built. Both theise churches are now under tl>c piistoral care of the 
Rev. Jamcij M. Brown. 
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It is not within the plan of this work to give a general hist5(wy of the 
rise and progress of the various religious societies of our country. It 
may not, however, be uninteresting to the general reader to have a brief 
sketch of the difficulties and persecutions which the Quakers and Baptists 
had to encounter in their first attempts to propagate their doctrines and 
principles in Virginia. 

In Hening's Statutes at Large, vol. L pp. 532—33, the following most 
extraordinary law, if indeed it deserves, the name, was enacted by the 
then legislature of Virginia, March, 1660: 

"•/?n ad for the svppressing the Quakers, 
"Whereas there is an vnre^sonable and turbulent sort of people, coi»- 
only called Quakers, who contrary to the law do dayly gather together 
vnto them vnlaw'll assemblies and congregrations of people, teaching and 
publishing lies, miracles, false visions, prophecies and doctrines, which 
have influence vpon the comunities of men, both eccle^iasticall and civil, 
endeavouring and attempting thereby to destroy religion, lawes, comuni- 
ties, and all bonds of civil societie, Icaveing it arbitrairie to everic vaine 
and vitious person whether men shall be safe, lawes established, offender 
punished, and governours rule, hereby disturbing the publique peace and 
just interest ; to prevent and restraine which mischiefe, Itu ^nacted^ That 
no master or commander of any shipp or other vessell do bring into th» 
collonie any person or persons called Quakers, vnder the penalty of orwr 
hundred pounds sterling, to be leavied vpon him and his estate by order 
from the governour and council, or the comissioners in the severall coun- 
ties where such ships shall arrive: That all such Quakers as have been 
questioned, or shall hereafter arrive, shall be apprehended wheresoever 
they shall be found, and they be imprisoned without baile or mainprize, 
till they do adjure this country, or putt in security with all speed to depart 
the collonie and not to return again: And if any should dare to presume 
to returne hither after such departure, to be proceeded against as contem- 
ners of the lawes and magistracy, arid punished accordingly, and caused 
again to depart the country, and if they should the tliird time be so auda- 
cious and impudent as to returne hither, to be proceeded against as ffelons: 
That noc person shall entertain any of the Quakers that have heretofore 
been questioned by the governour and council, or which shall hereafter be 
questioned, nor permit in or near his house any assemblies of Quakers, in 
the like penalty of one hundred pounds stetling: That comissioners and 
officers are hereby required and authorized, as they will answer the con- 
trary at their perill, to take notice of this act, to see it fully -effected and 
executed: And that no person do presume on their perill to dispose or pub- 
lish their bookes, pamphlets or libells, bearing the title of their tenets and 
opinions." 

This highhanded and cruel proceeding took place in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell's usurpation in England, and at a time wlien some glimmering 
of rational, civil, and religious liberty, manifested itself in the mother 
country-. The preamble to this act is contradicted by the whole hif^tory 
of Quakerism, from its foundation to the present period. In all the writ- 
ten and traditional- accounts handed down to us, the Quakers arc rcpie- 
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sented as & fi\t)st inoffensive, orderly, and strictly moral people, in all their 
deportment aftd habits. 

This unreasonable and unwise legislation, it is presumed, was suffered 
to die a natui^al death, as, in the progress of the peopling of our country, 
we fiiid that iiiany Quakers, at a pretty early period, migrated and formed 
considerable settlements in different parts of the State. 

It has already been noticed that the Baptists were not among the num- 
ber of our earliest immigrants. Mr. Semple says: "The Baptists in Vir- 
nia originated from three sources. The first were immigrants from Eng- 
land, who about the year 1714 settled in the south east part of the State. 
About 1743 another party came from Maryland and founded a settlement in 
the north west.* A third party from New England, 1754." 

This last was Mr. Stearns and his party. They settled for a short time 
on Capon river, in the county of Hampshire, but soon removed to North - 
Carolina. Mr. Stearns and his followers manifested great zeal and in-r 
dustry in the propagation of their doctrines and principles. Their religion 
soon took a wide range in the Carolinas and Virginia. They met with 
violent opposition from the established Episcopal clergy, and much perse- 
cution followed. To the credit of the people of our valley, but few if any 
acts of violence were committed on the persons of the preachers west of 
the Blue ridge. This is to be accounted for from the fact that a great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were dissenters from the Episcopal church. East 
of the Blue ridge, however, the case was widely different. It was quite 
common to imprison the preachers, insult the congregations, and treat 
them with every possible indignity and outrage. Every foul means was 
resorted to, which malice and hatred could devise, to suppress their doc- 
trines and religion. But instead of success this persecution produced di- 
rectly the contrary effect. "The first instance," says Mr. Semple, "of 
actual imprisonment, we believe, that ever took place in Virginia, was in 
the county of Spottsylvania. On the 4th June, 1768, John Waller, Le- 
wis Craig, James Childs, &c., were seized by the sheriff, and hauled be- 
fore three magistrates, who stood in the meeting-house yard, and who 
bound them in the penalty of $1000 to appear at court two days after. At 
court they were arraigned as disturbers of the peace, and committed to 
close jail." And in December, 1770, Messrs. William Webber and Jo- 
seph Anthony were imprisoned in Chesterfield jail. 

The author deems it unnecessary to detail all the cases of persecution 
and imprisonment of the Baptist preachers. He will therefore conclude 
this narrative with the account of the violent persecution and cruel treat- 
ment of the late Rev. James Ireland, a distinguished Baptist preacher of 
our valley. 

Mr. Ireland was on one occasion committed to the jail of Culpeper 

*It is probable this is the party who settled in the neighborhood of Ge- 
rardstown. If so, Mr. S. is doubtless misinformed as to the place of their 
origin. The first Baptist immigrants who settled in Berkeley countj'were 
certainly from New Jersey. 
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<;ounty,* when several attempts were made to destroy him. Of these at- 
tempts he gives the following narrative: 

"A number of my persecutors resorted to the tavern of Mr. Steward, 
at the court-house, where they plotted to blow me up with powder that 
night, as I was informed; but all they could collect was half a pound.-^ 
They fixed it for explosion, expecting I was sitting directly over it, 
but in this tliey were mistaken. Fire was put to it, and it went 
off with considerable noise, forcing up a small plank, from which I 
received no damage. The next scheme they devised wag to smoke me 
with brimstone and Indian pepper. They had to wait certain opportuni- 
tioe to accomplish the same.r The lower part of the jail door was a few 
inches above its sill. When the wind was favorable, uiey would get pods 
of Indian pepper, empty them of their contents, and fill them with brim- 
stone, and set them burning, so that the whole jail would be filled with the 
killing smoke, and oblige me to go to cracks, and put my mouth to them 
in order to prevent suffocation. At length a certain doctor and the jailor 
formed a scheme to poison me, which they actually eflTected." 

From this more than savage cruelty Mr. Ireland became extremely ill, 
was attended by several physicians, and in some degree restored to health 
and activity; but he never entirely recovered from the great injury which 
his constitution received. 

The author had the satisfaction of an intimate personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Ireland, and lived a near neighbor to him for several years be- 
fore his death. He was a native Scotsman; of course his pronunciation 
was a little broad. He had a fine commanding voice, easy deliver)-, with 
a' beautiful natural elocution in his sermonizing. His language, perhaps, 
was not as purely classical as some of his cotemporaries; but such was 
his powerful elocution, particularly on the subject of the crucifixion and 
sufferings of our Savior, that he never failed to cause a flood of tears to 
flow from the eyes of his audience, whenever he touched that theme. In 
his younger years he was industrious, zealous, sparing no pains to propa- 
gate his religious opinions and principles, and was very successful in gain- 
ing proselytes: hence he became an object of great resentment to the es- 
tablished clergy, and they resorted to every means within their reach, to 
silence and put him down. But in this they failed. He at length tri- 
umphed over his persecutors, was instrumental in founding several church- 

ORIGIN OF THE METHODIST RELIGION IN OUR VALLEY- 

About the year 1775t two travelling strangers called at the residence of 
the late Maj. Lewis "Stephens, the proprietor and founder of the town, 

*In the life of Ireland, no dates are given. The time of his com- 
mitment was probably about the year 1771 or 1772. 

fThe author is not positive that he is correct as to the time tliis occur- 
rence took place, but has been informed it was just before the commence- 
ment of the war of the Revolution. The late Dr. Tilden communicated 
this information to the w^riter — w^hich he stated he learned from Mrs. Ste- 
phens. 
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flow distinguished in the mail establishment as "Newtown Stephcnsburg," 
and enquired if they could obtain quarters for the night. Maj. Stephens 
happened to be absent; but Mrs. Stephens, who was remarkable for hospi- 
tality and religious impressions, informs them they could be accomodated. 
One of them observed to her, "We are preachers; and the next day being 
Sabbath, we will have to remain with you until Monday morning, as we 
do not travel on the Sabbath." To which the old lady replied, "if you arc 
preachers, you are the more welcome*" 

John Hagerty and Richard Owens were the names of the preachers. — 
The next morning notice was sent through the town, and the strangers deli- 
vered sermons* This was doubtless tlie first Methodist preaching ever heard 
in our valley. It is said they travelled East of the Blue Ridge, (before 
ihey reached Stephensburg,) on a preaching tour, and probably crossed 
the Ridge at some place south of Stephensburg. 

A number of the people were much pleased with them, and they soon 
got up a small church at this place. The late John Hite, Jr., his sister, 
Mrs* Elizabeth Hughes, (then a widow,) John Taylor and wife, Lewis 
Stephens, Sr. and wife, Lewis Stephens, Jr. and wife, and several others 
joined the church, and in a few years it began to flourish. The rapid 
spread of this sect throughout our countrj^, needs no remarks from tlie 
author. 

The first Camp Meeting held in our Valley, within the author's recol- 
lection, took place at what is called Chrisman's Spring, about two miles 
south of Stephensburg, on the great highway from Winchester to Staun- 
ton. This was probably in the month of August, 1806. It has been 
stated to the author, that the practice of Camp Meetings originated with 
a Baptist preacher somewhere about James River. It is said he was a 
man of great abilities and transcendant elocution; he however became too 
much of an Armenian in his doctrine to please the generality of his bre- 
thren, and they excommunicated him from their church, and attempted to 
silence him, but he would not consent to be silenced by them, and they 
refused him permission to preach in their meeting houses, and he adopter I 
the plan of appointing meetings in the forest, where vast crowds of peo 
ple attended his preaching, and they soon got up the practice of forming 
encampments. The author cannot vouch for the Iruth of this statement, 
but recollects it was communicated to him by a highly respectable mem- 
ber of the Baptist church. 

In the year 1836, the author traveled through the South west bounties 
on a tour of observation — he frequently passed places where Camp Mvet- 
ings had been held; tliey are sometimes seen in dense forests, and sonui 
of them had the appearance of ha\dng been abandoned or disused for a 
considerable time. The author, however, passed on^ in Giles county 
which was the best fixed for the purpose he has ever seen. There is a 
large framed building erected probably spacious enough to shelter 2000 
people or upwards, with a strong shingled roof, and some twelve or fifteen 
log houses, covered also with shingles, for the accommodation of visitor*. 
A meeting had just been held at this place some two or three days before 
h? passed it, at which, he was informed, several thousand people had at- 

I 
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tended. It is situated verj' convenient to a mostchaiming spring of de- 
lightful water, and stands on high ground. Its location is certainly verj' 
judicially selected for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER VL 



BREAKING OUT OF THE INDIAN WAR. 



It has been noticed in a preceding chapter, that in the year 1753, emis- 
saries from the Western Indians came among the Valley Indians, inviting 
them to cross the Allegany mountains, and that in the spring of the year 
1154, the Indians suddenly and unexpectedly moved off, and entirely left 
the valley. 

That this movement of the Indians was made under the influence of 
the French, there is but little doubt. In the year 1753, Maj. Geo. Wash- 
ington (since the illustrious Gen. Washington,) was sent by governor 
Dinwiddie, the then colonial governor of Virginia, with a letter to the 
French commander on the western ^\'aters, remonstrating against his 
encroachments upon the territory of Virginia. This letter of re- 
mo»stranee was disregarded by the Frenchman, and very soon af^er* 
wards the war, commonly called "Braddock's war," between the British 
government and France, commenced. In the year 1754, the government 
of Virginia raised an armed force with the intention of dislodging the 
French from their fortified places within the limits of the colony. The 
command of this army was given to CoL Fry, and George Washington 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel under him. Their little army amounted 
to three hundred men. "Washington advanced at the head of two com- 
panies of this regiment, early in April, to the Great Meadows, where he 
was informed by some Iriendly Indians, that the French were erecting for- 
tifications in the forks between the Allegany and Monongahela rivers, and 
also that a detachment was on its march from that place towards the Great 
Meadows* W^ar had not been formally declared between France and 
England, but as neither were disposed to recede from their claim to the 
lands on the Ohio, it was deemed inevitable, and on the point of com- 
mencing. Several circumstances were supposed to indicate a hostile in- 
tention on the part of the French detachment. Washington, under the 
guidance of some friendly Indians, on a dark rainy night surprised their 
encampment, and firing once, rushed in and surrounded them. The com- 
mander, Dumonville, was killed, with eight or nine others; one escaped, and 
all the rest immediately surrendered. Soon after this affair. Col. Fry died, 
and the command of the regiment devolved on W^ashington, who speedi- 
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1y coflected the^whole at the Great Meadows. Two independent compa- 
nies of regulars, one from South Carolina^ soon after arrived at the same 
place. Col. Washington was now at the Jhead of nearly four hundred 
men. A stockade, afterwards called Fort Necessity, was erected at the 
Great Meadows, in which a small force was left, and the main body ad- 
vanced with a view to dislodging the French from Fort Duquesne,* which 
they had recently erected at the confluence of Allegany and Monongahe- 
la rivers. They had not proceeded more than thirteen miles, when they 
were informed by friendly Indians that the French, as numerous as pigeons 
in the woods, were advancing in an hostile manner towards the English 
settlements, and also that Fort Duquesne had been strongly reinforced. — 
In this critical situation a council of war unanimously recommended a re- 
treaet to the Great Meadows, which was effected without delay, and every 
exertion made to render Fort Necessity tenable, before the works intend- 
ed for that purpose were completed. Mons. de Villier, with a conside- 
rable force, attacked the fort. The assailants were covered by trees and 
high grass.f The Americans receiv^ed them with great resolution, and 
fought some within the stockade, and others in the surrounding ditch. — 
Washington continued the whole day on the outside of the fort, and con- 
ducted the defence with the greatest coolness and intrep idity. The en- 
igagement lasted from 10 o'clock in the morning till night, when the French 
commander demanded a parley, and offered terms of capitulation. His 
first and second proposals were rejected, and Washington would accept of 
•none but the following honorable ones, which were mutually agreed upon 
4n the course of the night: The fort to be surrendered on condition that 
the garrison should march out with the honors of war, and be permitted to 
retain their arras and baggage, and to march unmolested into the inhabit 
ied parts of Virginia.^' J 

In 1755 the British government sent Gen. Braddock, at th« head of 
ttwo regiments, to this country. Col. Washington had previously resign- 
ed the command of the Virginia troops. Braddock invited him to join 
the service as one of his volunteer aids, which invitation he readily ac- 
cepted, and joined Braddock near Alexandria. § The army moved on for 
fthe west, and in their march out erected Fort Cumberland. || The cir- 

*Fort Duquesne, so called in honor of the French commander, was, af- 
ter it fell into the hands of the English, called Fort Pitt, and is now Pitts- 
burgh. 

fit is presumable that the grass here spoken of by Dr. Ramsey was of 
the growth of the preceding year. It is not probable that the grass, the 
growth of the year 1754, so early in the season, had grown of sufficient 
Height to conceal a man. 

^Ramsey's Life of Washington, 

§Then called Bellhaven. 

IJFort Cumberland was built in the year 1755, in the fork between Wills 
^reek and North branch of the Potomac, the remains of which are yet to 
he seen. It is about 55 miles north west of Winchester, on the Mary- 
land side of the Potomac. There is now a considerable town at thitf 
place. The garrison left at it was commanded by Maj. Livingston. Mr. 
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cumstances attend&ig the unfortunate defeat of Braddock, and the dread* 
ful slaughter of his army near Pittsburgh, are too generally known to re- 
quire a detailed account in this work: suffice it to say that the defeat was 
attended with the most disastrous consequences to our country. The 
whole western frontier was left exposed to the ravages of the forces of the 
French and Indians combined. 

After the defeat and fall of Braddock, Col. Dunbar, the next in com- 
mand of the British army, retreated to Philadelphia, and the defence of 
the country fell upon Washington, with the few troops the colonies were 
able to raise. The people forthwith erected stockade forts in every part 
of the valley, and took shelter in them. Many families were driven off, 
some east of the Blue Ridge, and others into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Immediately after the defeat of Braddock, Washington retreated to 
Winchester, in the county of Frederick, and in the autumn of 1755 built 
Fort Loudoun* The venerable and highly respectable Lewis Neill, who 
was bom on Opequon, about five miles east of Winchester, in 1747, sta- 
ted to the author, that when he was about eight years of age, his father 
had business at the fort, and that he went with him into it. Mr, Thomas 
Barrett, another aged and respectable citizen, states that he has often 
heard his father say, that Fort Loudoun was built the same year and imme- 
diately after Braddock's defeat. Our highly respectable and venerable 
general, John Smith, who settled in Winchester in 1773, informed the au- 
Sior that he had seen and conversed with some of Washington's officers 
soon after he settled in Winchester, and they stated to him that Washing- 
ton marked out the site of the fort, and superintended the work; that he 
bought a lot in Winchester, erected a smith's shop on it, and brought from 
Mount Vernon his own blacksmith to make the necessary iron work for 
the fort. These officers pointed out to Gen. Smith the spot where Gen. 
Washington's huts or cabins were erected for his residence while in the 
fort. The great highway leading from Winchester to the north passes 
through the fort precisely where Washington's quarters were erected. It 
stands at the north end of Loudoun street, and a considerable part of 
the walls are now remaining. It covered an area of about half an acrej 
within which area, a well, one hundred and three feet deep, chiefly thro' 
a solid limestone rock, was sunk for the convenience of the garrison.*— 
The labor of throwing up this fort was performed by Washington's regi- 
ment; so says Gen. Smith. It mounted six eighteen pounders, six twelve 
pounders, six six-pounders, four swivels, and two howitzers, and contained 

John Tomlinson gave the author this inform ation. On the ancient site 
of the fort, there are several dwelling houses, and a new brick Episcopal 
church. 

*The water in this well rises near the surface, arid in great floods of 
rain has been known to overflow and discharge a considerable stream of 
water. The site of the fort is upon more elevated ground than the head 
of any springs in its neighborhood. Upon what principle the water 
ihould here rise above the surface tlie author cannot pretend to explain. 
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m strong garrison.* No formidable attempts were ever made by the en- 
emy against it. A French officer once came to reconnoiter, and found it 
too strong to be .attacked with any probability of success.f 

For three years after the defeat of Braddock, the French and Indians 
combined carried on a most destructive and cruel war upon the western 
people. The French, however, in about three years after Braddock's de- 
feat, abandoned Fort Duquesne, and it was immediately taken possession 
of by the British and colonial troops under the command of Gen. Forbes. 
Washington soon after resigned the command of the Virginia forces, and 
retired to private life. A predatory warfare was nevertheless continued 
t)n the people of the valley by hostile Indian tribes for several years after 
the French had been driven from their strong holds in the west; the parti- 
culars of which will form the subject of my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



INDIAN INCURSIONS AND MASSACRES. 



After the defeat of Braddock, the whole western frontier was left expo- 
sed to the incursions of the Indians and French. In the spring of the yeai* 
1756, a party of about fifty Indians, with a French captain at theit head, 
■crossed me Allegany mountains, committing on the white settlers every 
act of barbarous war. Capt. Jeremiah Smith, raised a party of twenty 
brave men, marched to meet this savage foe, and fell in with them at the 
head of Capon river, when a fierce and bloody battle was fought. Smith 
killed the captain with his own hand; five other Indians having fallen, and 
a number wounded, they gave way and fled. Smith lost two of his men. 
On searching the body of the Frenchman, he was found in possession of 
his commission and written instructions to meet another party of about fif- 
ty Indians at Fort Frederick,^ to attack the fort, destroy it, and blow up 
ttie magazine. 

*Gen. John Smith stated this fact to the author. The cannon were re- 
moved from Winchester early in the war of the revolution. Some further 
ticcount of this artillery will be given in a future chapter. Mr. Henry 
W. Baker, of Winchester, gave the author an account of the number of 
Cannon mounted on the fort. 

f William L. Clark, Esq., is now the owner of the land including this 
ancient fortification, and has converted a part of it into a beautiful plea- 
isure garden. 

jFort Frederick was commenced in the j-ear 1755, under ilie direction 
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Thc'Other party of Indians were encountered pretty low down th^Norfk 
branch of the Capon river, by Capt. Joshua Lewis, at the head of eigh- 
teen men; one Indian was killed when the others broke and ran off. 1^%- 
vious to the defeat of this party they had committed considerable destruc- 
tion of the property of the white, settlers, and took a Mrs. Homer and a 
girl about thirteen years of age prisoners. Mrs. Homer was the mother 
of seven or eight children; she never got back to her family. The girl, 
whose name was Sarah Gibbons, the sister of my informant,* was a pri- 
soner about eight or nine years before she retumed home* The intention 
•of attacking Fort Frederick was of course a;bandoned. 

Those Indians dispersed into small parties, and carried the work of 
•death and desolation into several neighborhoods, in the <;ounties now 
Berkeley, Frederick and Shenandoah. About eighteen or twenty of them 
•crossed the North mountain at Mills^s gap, which is in the county of 
Berkeley, killed a man by the name of Kelly, and several of his family, 
within a few steps of the present dwelling house of the late Mr. William 
Wilson, not more than half a mile from Gerardstown, and from thence 
passed on to the neighborhood of the present site of Martinsburg, the 
neighboring people generally taking shelter in John Evans' fort.f A 
«mall paity of the Indians attacked the dwelling house of a Mr. Evans, 
brother to the owner of the fort; but being beaten off, they went in pur- 
suit of a reinforcement. In their absence Mr. Evans and his family got 
^afe to the fort. The Indians returned, and set fire to the house, the 
ruins of which are now to be seen from the great road leading to Win- 
chester, three miles south of Martinsburg, at the head of what is called 
the Big Spring. 

The same Indians took a female prisoner on the same day at John 
Strode's house. A boy by the name of Hackney, who was on his way 
to the fort, saw her previously, and advised her not to go to the house, 
«aying that Strode's family were all gone to the fort, and that he suspected 
the Indians were then in die house. She however seeing a smoke at the 
house, disregarded the advice of the little boy, went to it, was seized by 
the Indians, taken off^ and was about three years a prisoner, but finally 

of Gov. Sharp, of Maryland, and was probably finished in 1776. It is 
still standing on the Maryland side of the Cohongoruton. Its walls are 
entirely of stone> four and a half feet thick at the base, and three at the 
top; they are at least twenty feet high, and have undergone but little di- 
lapidation. Dr. John Hedges, and his son Capt. John C. Hedges, aided 
the author in the examination of this place, and measuring its area, height 
and thickness of the walls* Its location is not more than about twelve 
miles from Martinsburg, in Virginia, and about the same distance from 
Williamsport, in Maryland* It encloses an area of about one and a half 
acres, exclusive of the bastions or redoubts. It is said the erection of 
this fort cost about sixty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

*Mr. Jacob Gibbons was born 10th Sept. 1745, Smce the author saw 
him, he has departed this life — an honest, good old man* 

fEvans' fort was erected within about twd miles of Martinsburg, » 
stockade. The land is now owned by Fryatt, Esq. 
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got home. The boy went to the fort, and told what had happened; but 
the men had all turned out to bury Kelly and go in pursuit of the Indians, 
leaving nobody to defend the fort but the women and children. Mrs. E- 
vans armed herself, and called on all the women, who had firmness e- 
nough to arm, to join her, and such as were too timed she ordered to run 
bullets. She then made a boy beat to arms on a drum; on hearing which, 
the Indians became alarmed, set fire to Strode's house,* and moved off*. 
They discovered the party of white men just mentioned, and fired upon 
them, but did no injury. The latter finding the Indians too strong for 
them, retreated into the fort.f 

From thence the Indians passed on to Opequon, and the next morning 
attacked Neally's fort, massacred most of the people, and took off seve- 
ral prisoners; among them George Stockton and Isabella his sister. — 
Charles Porterfield, a youth about 20 years of age, heard the firing from 
his father's residence, about one mile from the tort, armed himself and 
set off with all speed to the fort, but on his way was killed. J 

Among the prisoners were a man by the name of Cohoon, his wife, and 
some of his children. Mrs. Cohoon was in a state of pregnancy, and not 
being able to travel fast enough to please her savage captors, they forced 
her husband forward, while crossing the North mountain, and cruelly 
murdered her: her husband distantly heard her screams. Cohoon, how- 
ever, that night made his escape, and got safely back to his friends. — 
Greorge Stockton and his sister Isabella, who were also among the priso- 
ners, were taken to the Indian towns. Isabella was eight or nine years 
of age, and her story is as remarkable as it is interesting. She was de- 
tained and grew up among the savages. Being a beautiful and interesting 
girl, they sold her to a Canadian in Canada, where a young Frenchman, 
named Plata, soon became acquainted with her, and made her a tender of 
his hand in matrimony. § This she declined unless her parents' consent 
could be obtained,— a strong proof of her filial affection and good sense* 
The Frenchman immediately proposed to conduct her home, readily be- 
lieving that his generous devotion and great attention to the daughter 
^would lay the parents under such high obligations to him, that they would 
willingly consent to the union. But such were the strong prejudices ex- 
isting at the time against everything French, that her parents and friends 
peremptorily objected. The Frenchman then prevailed on Isabella to 
elope with him; to effect which they secured two of her father's horses^ 

•The present residence of the widow Showalter, tliree miles from Mar- 
tinsburg. 

fMr. Joseph Hackney, Frederick coimty, stated these facts to tlie au- 
thor. The little boy, mentioned above, grew up, married, was a Quaker 
by profession, and the father of my informant. 

iJQeorge Porterfield, Esq. now residing in the county of Berkeley, is a 
brother to the youth who was killed, and stated to the author the particu- 
lars of this unhappy occurrence. Capt. Glenn also stated several of the 
circumstances to die author. 

§Mr. Majeris, of Berkeley county, gave the author the name of this 
young Frenchman. 
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and pushed off. They were, however, pursued by two of her brotliefS, 
overtaken, at Hunterstown, Pennsylvania, and Isabella forcibly torn from 
her protector and devoted lover, and brought back to her parents, while 
the poor Frenchman was warned that if he ever made any farther attempt 
to take her off, his life should pay the forfeitr This story is familiar to 
several aged and respectable individuals in tlie neighborhood of Martins- 
burg. Isabella afterwards married a man by the name of McClary, re- 
moved and settled in the neighborhood of Morgantown, and grew ttrealthyr 
George, after an absence of three years, got home also, 

A party of fourteen Indians, believed to be part of those defeated by 
Capt. Smith, on their return to the west killed a young woman, and took 
a Mrs. Neff prisoner. This was on the South fork of the river Wappato- 
maka. They cut off Mrs. Neff's petticoat up to her knees, and gave her 
a pair of moccasins to wear on her feet. This was done to facilitate her 
travelling; but they proceeded no fusther than the vicinity of Fort Plea- 
sant,* where, on the second night, they left Mrs. Neff in the custody of an 
old Indian, and divided themselves into two parties, in order to watch the 
fort. At a late hour in the night, Mrs. Neff discovering that her guard 
was pretty soundly asleep, ran off. The old fellow very soon awoke, fi- 
red off his gun, and raised a yell. Mrs. N. ran between the two parties 
of Indians, got safe into Fort Pleasant, and gave notice where the Indians 
were encamped. A small party of men, the same evening came from 
another small fort a few miles above, and joined their friends in Fort 
Pleasant. The Indians, after the escape of Mrs. Neff, had collected into 
one body in a: deep glen, near the fort. Early the next morning, sixteen 
)nen, well mounted and armed,left the fort with a view to attack the Indians. 
They soon discovered their encampment. The whites divided them- 
selves into two parties, intending to inclose the Indians between two fires; 
but unfortunately a small dog which had followed them, starting a rabbit, 
his yelling alarmed the Indians; upon which they cautiously moved off, 
passed between the two parties of white men unobserved, took a position 
between them and their horses, and opened a most destructive fire. The 
whites returned the fire with great firmness and bravery, and a desperate 
and bloody conflict ensued. Seven of the whites fell deid, and four were 
wounded. The little remnant retreated to the fort, whither the wounded 
also arrived. Three Indians fell in this battle, and several were wounded. 
The victors secured the white men's horses, and took them off.f 

Just before the above action commenced, Mr. Vanmeter, an old man, 
mounted his horse, rode upon a high ridge, and witnessed the battle. He 

*Fort Pleasant was a strong stockade with block houses, erected on the 
lands now owned by Isaac Vanmeter, Esq. on the South Branch of Poto- 
mac, a short distance above what is called the Trough. 

tThis battle, is called the "Battle of The Trough." Messrs. Vanme- 
ter, McNeill and Heath, detailed the particulars to the author. A block 
house, with port hoks, is now standing in Mr. D. McNeill's yard, — part 
of an old fort erected at the time of Braddock's war, the logs of which 
are principally sound. 
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tetUfned with all speed to the fort, and gave notice of the defeat. The 
old m^n was killed by the Indians in 1757. 

After committing to writing the foregoing account, the author received 
from his friend Dr. Charles A. Turley, of Fort Pleasant, a more particu- 
lar narrative of the battle, which the author will subjoin, in the doctor's 
own words: 

"The memorable battle of The Trough (says Dr. Turley) was preceded 
by the following circumstances. On the day previous, two Indian stroll- 
ers, from a large party of sixty or seventy warriors, under the well known 
and ferocious chief Kill- buck, made an attack upon the dwelling of a 
Mrs* Brake, on the South fork of the South branch of the Potomac, about 
fifteen miles above Moorefield, and took Mrs. Brake and a Mrs. Neff pri- 
soners. The former not being able to travel from her situation, was tom- 
ahawked and scalped, and the latter brought down to the vicinity of Town 
fort, about one and a half miles below Moorefield. There one of the In- 
dians, under the pretence of hunting, retired, and the other laid himself 
down and pretended to fall asleep, with a view, as was believed, to let 
Mrs. Neff escape to the fort, and give the alarm. Every thing turned out 
agreeably to their expectations; for as soon as she reached the fort^ and 
related the circumstances of her escape, 18 men from that and Buttermilk 
fort, five miles above, went in pursuit. They were men notorious for 
their valor, and who had been well tried on many such occasions. 

"As soon as they came to the place indicated by Mrs. Neff, they found 
a plain trace left by the Indian, by occasionally breaking a bush. Mr. 
John Harness, who was well acquainted with the manners and mode of 
warfare of the Indians, pronounced that the hunter Indian had not return- 
ed to his comrade, or that they were in great force somewhere near and in 
ambush. They however pursued the trace, without discovering any signs 
of a larger party, until they arrived between two mountains, forming what 
from its resemblance is called The Trough. • Here, directly above a fine 
spring about 200 paces from the river, which at that time was filled to an 
impassable stage by a heavy fall of rain, these grim monsters of blood were 
encamped, to the number above stated. The western face of the ridge 
was very precipitous and rough, and on the north of the spring was a 
deep ravine, cutting directly up into the ridge above. Our little band of 
heroes, nothing daunted by the superior number of the enemy, dismount- 
ed unobserved, and prepared for battle, leaving their horses on the ridge. 
But by one of those unforeseen and almost unaccountable accidents which 
often thwart the seemingly best planned enterprises, a small dog which 
had followed them just at this juncture started a rabbit, and went yelping 
down the ridge, giving the Indians timely notice of their approach. They 
immediately flew to arms, and filing off up the ravine before described, 
passed directly into the rear of our little band, placing them in the very 
situation they had hoped to find their enemies, between the mountain and 
the swollen river. Now came the "tug of war," and both parties rushed 
to the onset, dealing death and slaughter at every fire. After an hour or 
two hard fighting, during which each of our little band had numbered his 
man, and more than half their number had fallen to rise no more, those 

J 
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that remained were compelled to retreat, which could only be effected hj 
swimming the river. Some who had been wounded, not being able to 
do this, determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible; and delibe- 
Tately loading their rifles, and placing themselves behind some cover on 
the river bank, dealt certain death to the first adversary who made his ap- 
pearance, and then calmly yielded to the tomahawk. 

"We cannot here pass over witliout mentioning one of the many des- 
potic acts exercised by the then colonial government and its officers to- 
wards the unoffending colonists. At the time of which we are speaking, 
there were quartered in Fort Pleasant, about one and a half miles above 
the battle ground, and within hearing of every gim, a company of regu- 
lars, commanded by a British officer named Wagner, who not only refused 
to march a man out of the fort, but, when the inhabitants seized their ri- 
fles and determined to rush to the aid of their brothers, ordered the gates 
to be closed, and suffered none to pass in or out. By marching to the 
western bank of the river, he might have effectually protected those who 
were wounded ,\without any danger of an attack from the enemy. And 
when the few who had escaped the slaughter, hailed and demanded ad- 
mission into the fort, it was denied them. For this act of Capt. Wag- 
ner's the survivors of our Spartan band called him a coward; for which 
insult he thought it his duty to hunt them down like wolves, and when 
caught, to inflict corporal punishment by stripes. 

"The Indian chief. Kill-buck, afterwards admitted, that although he 
had witnessed many sanguinar)' contests, this was the most so mat he 
had ever experienced for the number of his enemies. Kill-buck was a 
Shawnee, a savage of strong mental powers, and well acquainted with all 
the families in the settlement before the war broke out. Col. Vincent 
Williams, whose father was inhumanly murdered by Kill-buck and his 
party on Patterson's creek, became personally acquainted with him many 
years afterwards, and took the trouble, when once in tlie state of Ohio, to 
visit him. He was far advanced in years, and had become blind. The 
colonel informed me that as soon as he told Kill-buck his name, the only 
answer he made was, "Your father was a brave warrior." The half bro- 
ther of Col. Williams, Mr. Benjamin Casey, was with him. Mr. Peter 
Casey had once hired Kill-buck to catch and bring home a runaway negro, 
and was to have given him fourteen shillings. He paid him six shillings, 
and the war breaking out, he never paid him the other eight. At the vi- 
vist spoken of. Kill-buck inquired the name of his other visitor, and when 
the colonel told him it was Benjamin Casey, — 'What, Peter Casey's son?' 
"Yes." "Your father owes me eight shillings; will you pay it?" said the 
old chief. The colonel at that time got all the particulars of the tragical 
death of his father, as well as the great heroism manifested by our little 
band at the battle of The Trough.'^ 

Dr. Turley refers in the foregoing narrative to the murder of Mr. Wil- 
liams, on Patterson's creek. This melancholy tragedy the author is ena- 
bled to give, as it was related to him by Mr. James S. Miles, of Hardy. 

Mr. Williams lived on Patterson's creek, on the farm now occupied by 
his grandson, Mr. James Williams. Hearing of the approach of the In- 
dians, he repaired with his neighbors to Fort Pleasant (nine miles) for se- 
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curity. After remaining here a few days, supposing their houses might 
be revisited with safety, Mr. W. with seven others crossed the mountain 
for that purpose. They separated on reaching the creek; and Mr. W. 
went alone to his farm. Having tied his horse to a bush, he commenced 
salting his cattle, when seven Indians (as was afterwards said by Kill- 
buck) got between him and his hoi^e, and demanded his surrender. Mr, 
W. answered by a ball from his rifle, which killed one of the Indians,then 
retreated to his house, barricaded the door, and put his enemy at defiance. 
They fired at him at random through the door and -windows, until the lat- 
ter were filled with shot-holes. For greater security, Mr. W. got behind 
a hommony block in a corner, from which he would fire at his assailants 
through the cracks of the building, as opportunity offered. In this way 
he killed five out of the seven. The remaining two, resolved notto give up 
their prey, found it necessary to proceed more cautiously; and going to the 
least exposed side of the house, one w^as raised upon the shoulders of the 
other to an opening in the logs some distance above the level of Mr. W., 
who did not, consequently, observe the manoeuvre, from which he fired, 
and shot Mr. W. dead. The body was instantly quartered, and hung to 
the four corners of the building, and the head stuck upon a fence stake in 
front of the door. This brave man was the father of the venerable Ed- 
ward Williams, the clerk of Hardy county court until the election in 1830 
under the new constitution, when his advanced age compelled him to de- 
cline being a candidate. 

Sometime after the battle of The Trough, at a fort seven miles above 
Romney, two Indian boys made their appearance, when some of the men 
went out with the intention of taking them. A grown Indian made his 
appearance; but he was instantly shot down by Shadrach Wright. A nu- 
merous party then showed themselves, which the garrison sallied out and 
attacked; but they were defeated with tlie loss of several of their men, 
and compelled to retreat to the fort,* 

Kill-buck, the chief before mentioned,, used frequently to command 
these marauding parties. Previous to the breaking out of tlie war, he 
was well acquainted with many of the white settlers on Wappatoraaka, 
and lived a good part of his time among them. His intimate acquain- 
tance with the country enabled him to lead his band of murderers from 
place to place, and to commit many outrages on the persons and property 
of the white inhabitants. In the progress of this work, some further no- 
tice will be taken of this distinguished warrior. There was another great 
Indian warrior called "Crane;" but the author has not been able to collect 
any particular traditionary accounts of the feats performed by him. 

In the year 1757, a numerous body of Indians crossed the Allegany, 
and, as usual, divided themselves into small parties, and hovering about 
the different forts, committed many acts of murder and destruction of pro- 
perty. About thirty or forty approached Edward's fort,f on Capon river, 



*Mr. James Parsons, near Romney, Hampshire county, gave the author 
this information. 

fEdward's fort was located on the west side of Capon river, not mor? 
"^han three quarters of aniile above where the stage road I'roiu Wiiuhostec 
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killed two men at a imall mill, look off a parcel of corn meal, and re- 
treating along a path that led between a stream of water and a steep high 
mountain, they strewed the meal in several places on their route. Im- 
mediately between this path and the stream is an abrupt bank, seven or 
eight feet high, and of considerable length, under which the Indians con- 
cealed themselves, and awaited the approach of the ganison. Forty men 
under the command of Capt. Mercer, sallied out, with the intention of 
pursuing and attacking the enemy. But oh! fatal day! Mercer's party, 
discovering the trail of meal, supposed the Indians were making a speedy 
retreat, and, unapprised of their strength, moved on at a brisk step, until 
the whole line was drawn immediately over the line of Indians under the 
bank, when the latter discharged a most destructive fire upon them, six- 
teen falling dead at the first fire. The others attempting to save them- 
selves by Sight, were pursued and slaughtered in every direction, until, 
out of the forty, but six got back to the fort. One poor fellow, who ran 
up the side of the mountain, was fired at by an Indian: the ball penetra- 
ted just above his heel, ranged up his leg, shivering the bones, and lodg- 
ed a little below his knee: he slipped under the lap of a fallen tree, there 
hid himself,and lay in that deplorable situation for two days and nights before 
he was found by his friends, it being that length of time before the people 
at the fort would venture out to collect and bury the dead. This wounded 
man recovered, and lived many years after, though he was always a crip- 
ple from his wound, Capt. George Smith, who now resides on Back 
creek, informed the author that he was well acquainted with him. 

Sometime afterwards, the Indians, in much greater force, and aided, it 
was believed, by several Frenchmen in person, determined to carry this 
fort by storm. The garrison had been considerably reinforced; among oth- 
ers, by the late Gen. Daniel Morgan, then a young man. The Indians 
made the assault with great boldness; but on this occasion they met with 
a sad reverse of fortune. The garrison sallied out, and a desperate battle 
ensued. The assailants were defeated with great slaughter, w^hile the 
whites lost comparatively but few men. 

The remains of a gun of high finish, ornamented with silver mounting 
and gold touch-hole, were plowed up near the battle ground about forty 
years ago. It was supposed to have belonged to a French oflScer. Part 
of a bomb shell was also found. Morgan in this action performed his 
part with his usual intrepidity, caution and firmness, and doubtless did 
much execution.* 

Other parties of Indians penetrated into the neighborhood of Winches- 
ter, and killed several people about the Round hill; among others a man by 
the name of Flaugherty, with his wife. Several inmates of a family by 

to Romney crosses the river. 

*Mr. William Carlile, now ninety-five years of age, and who resides 
near the battle ground, informed the author that he removed and settled on 
Capon soon after the battle was fought. He also stated that he had fre- 
quently heard it asserted that Morgan was in the battle, and acted with 
,great bravery, &c. Mr. Charles Carlile, son of (his venerable man, sta- 
led the fact of the gun and part of a bomb shell being found. 
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the name of M'Crackan, on Back creek, about twelve miles from Win- 
chester, were killed, and two of the daughters taken off as prisoners. — 
They, however, got back, after an absence of three or four years. Mr 
Lewis Neill informed the author that he saw and conversed with these 
women on the Subject of their captivity after their return home. Jacob 
Havely and several of his family were killed near the present residence of 
Moses Russell, Esq. at the eastern base of the North mountain, fifteen or 
sixteen miles south west of Winchester. Dispennet, and several of his 
family, and Vance and his wife,* were also severally killed by the same 
party of Indians, in the same neighborhood. 

The late respectable and intelligent Mrs. Rebecca Brinker, who was 
born 25th March, 1745, and who of course was upwards of ten years old 
when Braddock was defeated, related many interesting occurrences to the 
author ; among others, that a family of eighteen persons, by the name of 
Nicholls, who resided at the present residence of Mr. Stone, a little west 
of Maj. Isaac Hite's, were attacked, the greater number killed, and seve- 
ral taken off as prisoners: one old woman and her grandchild made their 
escape to a fort, a short distance from Middletown. This took place a- 
bout 1756 or 1757, and it is probable by the same party who killed Have- 
ly and others. 

In the year 1758, a party of about fifty Indians and four Frenchmen 
penetrated into the neighborhood of Mill creek, now in the county of She- 
nandoah, about 9 miles south of Woodstock. This was a pretty thickly 
settled neighborhood; and among other houses, George Painter had erec- 
ted a large log one, with a good sized cellar. On the alarm^being given, 
the neighboring people took refuge in this house. Late in the afternoon 
they were attacked. Mr. Painter, attempting to fly, had three balls shot 
through his body, and fell dead, when the others surrendered. The In- 
dians dragged the dead body back to the house, threw it in, plundered the 
house of what they chose, and then set fire to it. While the house was 
in flames, consuming the body of Mr. Painter, they forced from the arms 
of their mothers four infant children, hung them up in trees, shot them in 
savage sport, and left them hanging. They then set fire to a stable in 
which were enclosed a parcel of sheep and calves, thus cruelly and wan- 
tonly torturing to death the inoffensive dumb animals. After these atro- 
cities they moved off with forty-eight prisoners: among whom were Mrs. 
Painter, five of her daughters, and one of her sons; a Mrs. Smith and 
several of her children; a Mr. Fisher and several of his children, among 
them a lad of twelve or thirteen years old, a fine well grown boy, and re- 
markably fleshy. This little fellow, it will presently be seen, was destin- 
ed to be the victim of savage cruelty. 

Two of Painter's sons, and a young man by the name of Jacob Myers 



*Moses Russell, Esq. is under the impression that these people were 
killed in the summer or fall of the year 1756. The author finds it im- 
possible to fix the dates of the various acts of war committed by the sava- 
ges. After the most diligent inquiry, he has not been able to find any per- 
son who committed to writing anything upon the subject at the time the 
several occurrences took place. 
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escaped being captured by concealment. One of the Painters, with My- 
ers, ran over that night to Powell's fort, a distance of at least fifteen miles, 
and to Keller's fort, in quest of aid. They had neither hat nor shoes, 
nor any other clothing than a shirt and trowsers each. A small party of 
men set out early the next morning, well mounted and armed, to avenge 
the outrage. They reached Mr. Painter's early in the day; but on learn- 
ing their strength, (from the other young Painter, who had remained con- 
cealed all that evening and night, and by that means was enabled to count 
the number of the enemy,) theji declined pursuit, being too weak in num- 
bers to venture further. Thus this savage band got off with their prison- 
ers and booty, without pursuit or interruption. 

After six days' travel they reached their villages west of the Allegany 
mountains, where they held a council, and determined to sacrifice their 
helpless prisoner Jacob Fisher. They first ordered him to collect a quan- 
tity of dry wood. The poor little fellow shuddered, burst into tears, and 
told his father they intended to burn him. His father replied, "I hope 
not;" and advised him to obey. When he had collected a sufficient quan- 
tity of wood to answer their purpose, they cleared and smoothed a ring a- 
round a sapling, to which they tied him by one hand, then formed a trail 
of wood around the tree and set it on fire. The poor boy was then com- 
pelled to run round in this ring of fire until his rope wound him up to the 
sapling, and then back until he came in contact with the flame, whilst his 
infernal tormentors were drinking, singing and dancing around him, with 
*^horrid joy." This was continued for several hours; during which time 
the savage men became beastly drunk, and as they fell prostrate to the 
ground, the squaws would keep up the fire. With long sharp poles, pre- 
pared for the purpose, they would pierce the body of their victim whenev- 
er he flagged, until the poor and helpless boy fell and expired with the 
most excruciating torments, whilst his father and brothers were compelled 
to be witnesses of the heart-rending tragedy. 

After an absence of about three years, Mrs. Painter, with her son and 
two of her daughters; Mrs. Smith, who hSid the honor, if it could be so 
deemed, of presenting her husband with an Indian son,* by a distinguish- 
ed war chief; Fisher and his remaining sons; and several other prisoners, 
returned home. Three of Mrs. Painter's daughters remained with the In- 
dians. Mary, the youngest, was about nine years old when taken, and 
was eighteen years a prisoner: two of the daughters never returned. A 
man by the name of Michael Copple, who had himself been a prisoner a- 
bout two years with the Indians, had learned their language, become an 
Indian trader, and traveled much among them, at length found Mary 
Ppinter with a wandering party of Cherokees. In conversing with her, 
he discovered who she was — that he was acquainted with her family con- 
nections, and proposed to her to accompany him home, to which she re- 

*Smith received his wife, and never maltreated her on this account; but 
he had a most bitter aversion to tlie young chief. The boy grew up to 
manhood, and exhibited the appearance and disposition of his sire. At- 
tempts were made to educate him, but without success. He enlisted in- 
to the army of the revolution as a common soldier, and never returned. 
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fused her assent. He then said that' her brothers had removed to Point 
Pleasant, and were desirous of seeing her; upon which she consented to 
accompany him that far to see her brothers; but finding, on arriving at the 
Point, that he had deceived her, she manifested much dissatisfaction, and 
attempted to go back to the Indians. Copple, however, after much en- 
treaty, and promising to make her his wife, prevailed upon her to return 
home. He performed his promise of marriage, lived several years on 
Painter's land, and raised a family of children. Mary had lost her moth-^ 
er tung, learned a little English afterwards, but always conversed with 
her husband in the Indian language.* They finally removed to the west. 

The garrison at Fort Cumberland was frequently annoyed by the Indi-- 
ans. There are two high knobs of the mountain, one on the Virginia side 
of the Cohongoruton on the South, the other on the Maryland side on the 
north east within a short distance of the fort. The Indians frequently 
took possession of these bights, and fired into the fort. Although they 
seldom did any injury in this way, yet it was disagreeable and attended 
with some danger. On a particular occasion a large party of Indians had 
taken possession of the knob on the Maryland side, and fired into the fort. 
A captain (the author regrets that he was not able to learn his name) and 
seventy-five brave fellows on a very dark night, volunteered to dislodge 
the enemy. They sallied out from the fort, surrounded the knob, and 
cautiously ascendmg until they were within reach of the foe, waited for 
daybreak to make the attack. Light appearing, they opened a tremen- 
dous fire, which threw the Indians into utter confusion, rendering them 
powerless for defence, while the whites continued from all sides to pour 
in volley after volley, spreading death and carnage. But few of the In- 
dians escaped. The knob is called "Bloody Hill" to this day. This tra- 
dition the author received from several individuals in Cumberland: indeed, 
the story appears to be familiar with every aged individual in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Shortly after this occurrence. Kill-buck attempted to take Fort Cum- 
berland by stratagem. He approached it at the head of a large force of 
warriors; and under the guise of friendship, pretending to wish an ami- 
cable intercourse with the garrison, proposed to Maj. Livingston to admit 
himself and warriors. Some hints having been given to the commander 
to be upon his guard, Livingston seemingly consented to the proposal; 
but no sooner had Kill-buck and his chief officers entered than the gates 
were closed upon them. The wiley chief being thus entrapped. Was 
roundly charged with his intended treachery, of which the circumstances 
were too self evident to be denied. Livingston, however, inflicted no 
other punisnment upon his captives than a mark of humiliating disgrace, 

*The author deems a particular history of this woman necessary, be- 
cause it is one among many instances of young white children, when ta- 
ken prisoners, becoming attached to a savage life, and leaving it with great 
reluctance. Mr. George Painter, an aged and respectable citizen of 
Shenandoah county, who resides on the spot where this bloody tragedy 
was acted, and is a grandson of the man who was murdered and burnt, 
detailed these particulars to the author. 
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vhich to an Indian tvatrior was more mortifying thali death. iThis stig- 
ma was, it is supposed, dressing them in petticoats, and driving them 
out of the fort.* 

It has already been stati»d, that, previous to the breaking out of the 
•war. Kill-buck lived a good part of his time among the white settlers in 
the neighborhood of Fort Pleasant. An Irish servant, belonging to Peter 
Casey, absconded, and Casey offered a pistolef reward for his recover)-* 
Kill-buck apprehended the servant, and delivered him to his master; but 
from some cause or other, Casey refused to pay the reward. A quarrel 
ensued, and Casey knocked KiU-buck down with his cane. When the 
war broke out. Kill-buck sought every opportunity to kill Casey, but ne- 
ver could succeed. Many years afterwards, Casey's son obtained a lieu- 
tenancy, and was ordered to Wheeling, where Kill-buck then being, young 
Casey requested some of his friends to introduce him to him. When 
Kill-buck heard his name, he paused for a moment, and repeating, 
**Casey! Casey!" inquired of the young man whether he knew Peter Ca- 
sey. The lieutenant replied, "Yes, he is my father." Kill-buck imme- 
diately exclaimed, "Bad man, bad man, he once knocked me down with 
his cane." On the young man's proposing to make up the breach, the 
old chief replied, "Will you pay me the pistole?" Young Casey refused 
to do this, but proposed to treat with a quart of rum, to which the old 
warrior assented, saying, ^*Peter Casey old man — Kill-buck old man:" 
and then stated that he had frequently watched for an opportunity to kill 
him, "but he was too lazy — ^would not come out of the fort: Kill-buck 
now friends with him, and bury the tomahawk. "J This Indian chief, it 
is said was living about fourteen years ago, but had become blind 
from his great age, being little under, and probably over, one hundred 
years. 

*The venerable John Tomlinson related this affair to the author. Mr. 
T. does not recollect the particular mark of disgrace inflicted on these 
Indians. The Rev. Mr. Jacobs, of Hampshire, suggested this as the 
most probable. 

jThe pistole is a piece of gold, equal to three dollars and seventy-five 
cents in value. 

JThis anecdote is related, somewhat differently, by Dr. Turley, page 66 
of this work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



INDIAN INCURSIONS AND MASSACRES— CoNxtNtEb. 



tw a preceding chapter the erection of several stone dwelling-houses i^ 
noticed. These houses generally had small stockade forts about them; 
and whenever an alarm took place, the neighboring people took shelter in 
them, as places of security against their savage foe.* 

The men never went out of the forts without their guns. The enemy 
were frequently lurking about them, and at every opportunity would kill 
some of the people. At the residence of Maj* Robert D. Glass, on Ope- 
quon, five miles south west of Winchester, part of his dwelling-house 
was erected in the time of the Indian war: the port-holes were plainly to 
be seen before the body was covered with weather-boarding. The people 
were closely "forted^' for about three years. After the termination of 
hostilities between England and France, the incursions of the Indians 
were less frequent, and never in large parties; but they were continued at 
intervals until the year 1766 or 1767. 

About the year 1758, a.man by the name of John Stone, near what is 
called the Wliite House, in the Hawksbill settlement, was killed by In- 
dians. Stone's wife, with her infant child and a son about seven or eight 
years old, and George GrandstafT, a youth of sixteen years old, were ta- 
ken off as prisoners. On the South Branch mountain, the Indians mur- 
dered Mrs. Stone and her infant, and took the boy and Grandstaff tO 
their towns. Grandstaff was about three years a prisoner, and then got 
home. The little boy. Stone, grew up with the Indians, came home, and 
afler obtaining possession of his father's properly, sold it, got the money, 
returned to the Indians, and was never heard of by his friends afterwards. 

The same Indians killed Jacob Holtiman's wife and her children, Holti- 
man escaping. They plundered old Brewbccker's house, piled up the 
chairs and spinning wheels, and set them on fire. A young woman who 
lived with Brew^becker had concealed herself in tlie garret; and after the 
Indians left the house, extinguished the fire, and saved the house from 
burning. Brewbccker's wife got information that the Indians were com- 
ing, and ran off with her children to w^here several men were at w^ork, w'ho 
conveyed her across the river to a neighboring house. Mr. John Brew- 
becker now resides on the farm w^here this occurrence took place. f 



*The late Mrs. Rebecca Brinker, one of the daughters of George Bow- 
man, on Cedar Creek, informed the author that she recollected when six- 
teen families took shelter in her father's house. 

fMr. Brewbecker resides on the west side of the South fork of the 
Shenandoah river, on Masinutton creek, in the new county of Page, and 
has erected a large and elegant brick house on the spot where the Indians 
plundered his father's dwelling. 

K 
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Tl>e following singular tradition, as connected with this occurrence, has 
been related to the author: 

About dusk on the evening previous, Mrs. Brewbecker told her hus- 
band and family that the Indians would attack them next morning, saying 
that she could see a party of them on the side of Masinutton: mountain, in 
the act of cooking their supper. She also declared that she saw their 
fire, and could count the number of Indians. She pointed to the spot ; 
but no other part of the family saw it; and it was therefore thought that 
she must be mistaken. Persisting in her declarations, she begged her 
husband to remove her and her children to a place of safety: but she was 
laughed at, told that it was mere superstition, and that she was in no dan- 
ger. It was however afterwards ascertained that the savages had en- 
camped that night at the place on the mountain pointed out by Mrs. B.. 
It was about two miles off.* 

These outrages of the Indians drove many of the white settlers below 
the Blue ridge. 

Probably the same year, several Indians attacked the house of a man 
named Bingaman, near the present site of New Market. Bingaman, who 
was remarkably stout and active, defended his family with great resolution 
and firmness, and laid two of the assailants dead at his feet: they suc- 
ceeded, however, in killing his wife and children, Bingaman escaping with 
several wounds, from which he finally recovered. The same party took 
Lewis Bingaman, (a nephew of the one spoken of,) a prisoner. He was 
a boy about thirteen or fourteen years old, gi'ew up with the Indians, and 
became a man of distinction among them. 

About the same time the Indians forcibly entered the house of Mr. 
Young, who resided on the farm now owned by William Smith, Esq. not 
more than a mile from Zane's old iron works, and killed several of his 
family. They took a^ infant, dashed its head against a rock, beat out its 
brains, and left it lying on the ground. Two of Young's daughters, pret- 
ty well grown, were carried off prisoners. Lieutenant Samuel Fry raised 
a force of between thirty and forty men, pursued, and came in sight of 
them, unobserved, at the Short mountain, near the Allegany. Fry's par^ 
ty prepared to fire; but unfortunately one of the w^hite girls stepping ac- 
cidentally before their guns, the intention w^as frustrated, and ¥vy being 
discovered the next moment, he ordered his men to charge. This was 
no sooner done than the Indians broke and ran off, leaving their guns, 
prisoners and plunder: the two young females were thus rescued and 
brought safely home. 

Another family in the same neighborhood, by the name of Day, were 
attacked, several killed, and two of the daughters taken off. A party of 
eighteen or twenty whites pursued them. The girls, as they travelled 
through the mountains, expecting pursuit, took the precaution (unobser\'- 
ed by their captors) to tear off and frequently drop small scraps of white 
linen, as w^ell as pluck off branches of bushes, and drop them as a trail, 
by which means their friends could readily discover their route. A bro- 

*This tradition was given the author by Mr. Andrew Keyser, jr. wha 
married a grand dau^terof the woman who saw the Indians. 
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ther to the girls, a young man, was one of the pursuing party. The In* 
•dians were overtaken on the Soutli Branch mountain; and as soon as seex^ 
preparations were made to give them a deadly fire. But the young Day, 
in his eagerness to avenge the death of his father and family, prematurely 
fired, killing the object of his aun, when the others precipitately fled, lea- 
ving every thing behind them. They had cut off the girls' petticoats at 
the knees, in order that they should be able to make more speed in travel- 
ing. The girls were brought safe home. 

There were several instances of the Indians committing: murders on 
the whites about the Potomac and South Branch several years before 
Braddock's defeat. About the year 1752, a man by the name of James 
Davis was killed, pretty high up the Potomac; and in the succeeding year, 
William Zane and several of his family were taken prisoners on the South 
Branch, in the now county of Hardy. Isaac Zane, one of his sons, re- 
mained during his life with the Indians. The author saw this man at 
Chillicothe in the autumn of 1797, and had some conversation wuth him 
upon the subject of his captivity. He stated that he was captured when 
about nine years old; was four years without seeing a white person; had 
learned the Indian tung quite well, but never lost a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, having learned to spell in two syllables, which he could still do, al- 
though pretty well advanced in years. He also said that a trader came to 
the Indian village four years after his captivity, and spoke to him in Eng- 
lish, of which he understood ever}*^ word; that when he grew up to roan- 
hood, he married a sister of the Wyandott king, and raised a family of 
seven or eight children- His sons were all Indians in their. habits and dis- 
positions; his daughters, four of them, all mamed white men, became 
civilized, and were remarkably fine women, considering the opportunities 
they had had for improvemenl. 

This man possessed great influence with the tribes he was acquainted 
with; and as he retained a regard for his native countrymen, was several 
times instrumental in bringing about treaties of peace. The government 
of the United States granted him a patent for ten thousand acres of land, 
which he claimed as his private property; and when the author saw him 
he was on his way to Philadelphia to apply for a confirmation of his title. 
He was a near relation to the late CTen. Isaac Zane, of Frederick county, 
Virginia. 

About the same time that Mr. Zane's family were taken prisoners, as 
just related, an Indian killed a white mail near Okltown, in Maryland, but 
was, in return, killed by the late Capt. INIichael Cresap, then a boy, with 
a pistol, while he was in the act of scalping the white myn.** 

About the year 1758 there were two white men who disiruised them- 
selves in the habit of Indians, and appeared in the neighborhood of the 
present site of Martinsburg. They were pursued and killed, supposing 
them to be Indians. f It was no uncommon thing for unprincipled scoun- 
drels to act in this manner. Their object was to frighten people to leave 
their homes, in order that they might rob and plunder tlitiui of llieir moat 



^Jacob's Life of Ch-esap. 

■j R:^lated by Captain James Glenn. 
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valuable articles.* The Indians were frequently charged without outrages 
they never committed. 

A man by the name of Edes, with his family, resided in a cave for se- 
veral years, about three miles above the mouth of Capon. This cave is 
in a large rock, and when other people would take shelter at a fort in the 
neighborhood, Edes would remain in his cave. At length the Indians 
found them, by trailing the children when driving up their cows, and took 
Edes and his family prisoners.! 

A Mr. Smith, a bachelor, resided on the west side of Capon river, in 
a sm^U cabin. Three Indians one morning entered his house, split up his 
wooden bowls and trenchers (plates made of wood,) destroyed his house- 
hold goods generally, and took him off as a prisoner. They crossed the 
Cohongoruton, and halted at a place called Grass lick, on the Maryland 
^ide, with the intention pf stealing horses. Two of them went into a 
meadow for this purpose, while the third remained to guard Smith. The 
two men soon haltered a young unbroken horse, delivered him to the 
guard, and went in pursuit of more, The fellow who held the horse dis- 
covering the animal was easily frightened, several times scared him for his 
amusement, till at length he became so much alarmed that he made a sud- 
den wheel, and ran off with the Indian hanging to the halter, dragging 
him a considerable distance. Smith took this opportunity to escape, and 
pucceeded in getting off. The next morning a party of white men col^ 
lected with the intention of giving pursuit. They went to Smith's cabin 
?ind found him mending his bowls and trenchers by sewing them up with 
wax-ends.J 

At Hedges' fort, on the present road from Martinsburg to Bath, west of 
Back creek, a man was killed w^hile watching the spring. § 

On Lost river there were two forts, one on the land now the residence 
of Jeremiah Inskeep, Esq. called Riddle's fort, where a man named Ches- 
mer was killed; the other called Warden's fort, || where William Warden 
and a Mr. Taff were killed, and the foit burnt down. 

Just before the massacre on Looney's creek, (related on the succeeding 
page,) seven Indians surrounded the cabin of Samuel Bingaraan, not fai* 
distant from the present village of Petersburg, in the county of Hardy. — : 
It ^as just before daybreak, that being the time when the Indians gene- 
rally made their surprises. Mr. B's family consisted of himself and wife, 
his father and mother, and a hired man. The first four were asleep in the 
room below, and the hired man in the loft above. A shot was fired into 
the cabin, the ball passing through the fleshy part of the younger Mrs. 
Bingaman's left breast. The family sprung to their feet, Bingaraan seiz- 
ing his rifle, and the Indians at the same moment rushing in at the door. 
3ingaman told his wife and father and mother to get out of the way, un- 
der the bed, and called to the man in the loft to come down, who, how- 
■ 

^Related by Lewis Neill. fCapt. Glenn. 

[Related by Capt. Glenn. • §The same. 

[Warden's fort was at the present residence of Mr. Benjamin War- 
den, a grandson of the man that was killed, about thirty-five miles south 
west nf Winchester, 
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ever, never moved. It was still dark, and the Indians were prevented 
from firing, by a fear of injuring one of their number. Bingaman, unre- 
strained by any fears of this kind, laid about him with desperation. At 
the first blow, his rifle broke at the breech, shivering the stock to pieces; 
but with the barrel he continued his blows until he cleared the room. — 
Daylight now appearing, he discovered that he had killed five, and that 
the remaining two were retreating across the field. He stepped out, and 
seizing a rifle which had been left by the party, fired at one of the fugi- 
tives, wounded, and tomahawked him. Tradition relates that the other 
fled to the Indian camp, and told his comrades that they had had a fight 
with a man who was a devil — that he had killed six of them, and if they 
went again, would kill them all. When Bingaman, after the battle, dis- 
covered that his wife was wounded, he became frantic with rage at the 
cowardice of the hired. man, and would have dispatched him but for the 
entreaties of Mrs. B. to spare his life. She recovered from her wound in 
a short time.* 

It was the practice of the settlers on the Wappatomaka, in times of 
danger, to leave the forts in numbers, and assist each other in harvest. — 
About the year 1756, a party of nine whites left the fort opposite the pre- 
sent village of Petersburg, to assist Mr. Job Welton to cut his father's 
meadow and hunt his cattle. They took their rifles with tliem, as was in- 
variably the practice whenever they left the fort. After collecting the cat- 
tle, they turned in and cut a portion of the meadow. As night approach- 
ed, a proposition was made by Mr. Welton to return to the fort, which 
was rather opposed by the re^ of the party, who, not having been molest- 
ed during the day, were disposed to believe in their perfect security. — 
They repaired to the house of the elder Mr. Welton, fronting the 
meadow, and within two hundred yards of the present residence of Aaron 
Welton, Esq. Here they wished to remain, but the determination was 
resisted by Job Welton, who again advised a return to the fort. After 
some consultation it was agreed on to repair to the shelter of a large elm 
tree in the meadow where they had been mowing, and where they con- 
cealed themselves in a winnow of the grass, and soon fell into a sound 
sleep; from which they were sometime afterwards roused by the crack of 
a rifle. Mr. Welton was lying with his brother Jonathan under the same 
blanket, and the latter was shot through the heart. The party sprung to 
their feet and attempted to escape. In his alarm, Mr. W. forgot his rifle, 
and fled in company with a Mr. Delay. They had proceedeb about 200 
yards, pursued by an Indian, when Delay wheeled and discharged his rifle, 
which brought his pursuer down. At the same instant that Delay wheel- 
ed, the Indian threw his tomahawk, which sunk into the back of Mr. Wel- 
ton, severing two of his ribs. He fell to the ground, supposing himself 

*The author received the particulars of this surprising adventure from 
Job Welton and Aaron Welton, Esqrs. of Petersburg. Mrs. Blue, wife 
of Mr. Garret Blue, also told the author, that when she was a small girl 
Bingaman frequently stopped at her father's residence on Cheat river, and 
she more than once heard him relate the circumstances of this affair, and 
cay thc*re were seven Indians. 
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mortally wounded by a rille ball, while Delay continued onward pursired 
by another Indian. Mr. Welton soon recovered from his surprise, and 
proceeded cautiously in a direction towards the fort, very weak from the 
loss of blood. He soon heard Delay and the Indian in a parley; the for- 
mer being exhausted by running and disposed to yield, and the latter de- 
manding his surrender. Delay agreed to give up on condition that his 
enemy would spare his life, which being solemnly agreed to, he was re- 
conducted to the elm tree. Here a council was held, and Delay, with 
three others who had been taken, were inhumanly scalped, from which 
they died in two or three days afterwards. Mr. Welton was able to reach 
the fort, where he laid three months before his wound healed. Of the 
whole party, but three .escaped; four were scalped and died, and tw^o were 
killed at the first surprise. The escape of Mr. Kuykendall was remarka- 
ble. It was a bright moonlight night, while the shade of the elm render- 
ed it quite dark under the tree. Mr. K. being an old man, was unable to 
fly with speed, and therefore remained still, w^hile his companions fled 
across the meadow. The Indians passed over hira, leaving the rear clear, 
when Mr, K. retreated at his leisure, and reached the fort in safety, one 
and a half miles.* 

On the day following, the whites left the fort in pursuit, and overtook 
their enemy late at night on Dunkard bottom. Cheat river, where they had 
encamped. The pursuers dismounted, and the captain ordered Binga- 
man (the same whose prowess is related in a preceding page) to guard the 
horses. He however disobeyed, and loitered in the rear of the party. — 
To make the destruction of the enemy more certain, it was deemed advi- 
sable to wait for daylight before they began an attack: but a young man, 
whose zeal overcame his discretion, fired into the group, upon which the 
Indians sprung to their feet and fled. Bingaman singled out a fellow of 
giant-like size, whom he pursued, throwing aside his rifle that his speed 
might not be retarded — passed several smaller Indians in the chase — 
came up with him — and with a single blow of his hatchet, cleft his skull. 
When Bingaman returned to the battle ground, the captain sternly observ- 
ed, "I ordered you to stay and guard the horses." Bingaman as sternly 
replied, '^you are a rascal, sir: you intended to disgrace me; and one more 
insolent word, and you shall share the fate of that Indian," pointing to- 
wards the body he had just slain. The captain quailed under the stern 
menace, and held his peace. He and Bingaman had, a few days before, 
had a falling out. Several Indians fell in tiiis affair, while the whites lost 
none of their party. 

Dr. Turley stated to the author that he had often heard Mr. John Har- 
ness, who was one of the party that followed the Indians, relate that De- 
lay was taken to Dunkard bottom, and when the Indians were then sur- 
Erised, he was shot, but whether by his captors or accidentally, was not 
nown, Delay himself not being able to telL He was conveyed home on 

*Messrs. Aaron and Job Welton related this tradition to the author. It 
was thought that Delay would have recovered but for the unskillfulness 
of the surgeon (if he desen-ed the name) who attended hira. The lat« 
Cren. William D;irkc married hif^ widow. 
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a litter, and died directly afterwards. There were, however, two Delays, 
and the first relation may be true. 

Mrs. Shobe, an aged and respectable lady, living on Mill creek, in 
Hardy county, informed the author that Delay was buried on the banks 
of the South Branch, and some years afterwards his skeleton was.washedr 
out by a rising of the river. She then heard Job Welton say that Delay 
had saved his life, and he would take care of his bones. 

To show the spirit of the times, the following anecdote is related. Va- 
lentine Powers and his brother, with two or three others, left the fort near 
Petersburg,* on a visit to their farms, when they were fired upon by In- 
dians from a thicket, and the brother of Powers killed. Valentine ran, 
but j^oon calling to mind the saying, current among them, that "it was a 
bad man who took bad news home," he turned about and gave himself up 
and remained a prisoner five or six years. f 

Martin Peterson was taken a prisoner on the South Branch, and carried 
to the Sandusky towns. He used to accompany the Indians in their 
hunting excursions, and was permitted to have one load of powder and 
ball each day, which he always discharged at the game they met with. — 
As he gained on the confidence of his captors, they increased his allow- 
ance to two loads, and subsequently to three. The same allowance was 
made to two other white prisoners. These three, one day, after receiving 
their allowance, determined to attempt an escape; and left the towns ac- 
cordingly. As they ventured to travel only at night, guided by the north 
star, their progress was exceedingly slow and difficult. On the second 
day one of their number died from fatigue, and Peterson took his ammu- 
nition. A day or two afterwards, his remaining companion also gave out, 
and Peterson taking his ammunition, left him to perish. He then pur- 
sued his way alone, and after a succession of hardships, came at length 
in sight of the fort. But here, when within reach of his deliverance, his 
hopes were well-nigh blasted; for the sentry, mistaking him for an Indian, 
fired! Happily the ball missed its aim, and he was able to make himself 
known before the fire was repeated. This fort was on the farm now the 
residence of Mr. John Welton, near Petersburg, Hardy county.J 

Seybert's fort,§ was erected on the South fork of the South branch of 

*Called Fort George. The land is now owned by Job Welton, Esq. 

■ Related by Aaron Welton, Esq. 

: [Related by Aaron Welton, Esq. 

§The author, on a visit to Franklin, obtained some additional particu- 
lars in relation to the attack on Seybert's fort: — The party of Indians was 
commanded by the blood-thirsty and treacherous chief, Kill-buck. Sey- 
bert's son, a lad about fifteen years of age, exhibited great firmness and 
bravery in the defence of the post. He had with his rifle brought down 
two of his assailants, when Kill-buck called out to old Seybert, in Eng- 
lish, to suiTender, and their lives should be spared. At that instant young 
Seybert, having charged his rifle, was in the act of presenting it at Kill- 
buck, when his father seized the gun, and took it from him, observing :< — 
"We cannot defend the fort: we must surrender in order to save our 
lives," confiding in the assurances of the faithless Kill-buck. The first 
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the Potomac, on the land now owned by Mr. Ferdinand Lair, twelve mile§ 
north east of Franklin, the present county seat of Pendleton. In the 
year 1758, a party of Indians su^pri^ed tlie fort, in which were thirty per- 
sons. They bound ten, whom they conveyed without the fort, and then 
proceeded to massacre the others in the following manner: They seated 
them in a row upon a log, with an Indian standing behind each; and at a 
given signal, each Indian sunk his tomahawk into the head of his victim: 
an additional blow or two dispatched them. The scene was witnessed 
by James Dyer, a lad fourteen years old, who, not having been removed 
w^ithout the fort, supposed tliat he was to be massacred. He was how^ 
ever spared, and taken to Log town, sixteen miles below Fort Pitt, thence 
to the mouth of the Muskingum river, and thence to the spot where Chil- 
icothe now stands, w^here he remained a prisoner one year and ten months* 
He had by this time gained the entire confidence of his captors, and was 
permitted to accompany them to Fort Pitt on a trading expedition. — 
When there he planned his escape, and happily succeeded* Being sent 
out for some bread with an Indian lad, he slipped into a hovel, unobserv- 
ed by his companion, and implored the protection of the poor woman who 
occupied it. She told him to get behind a chest, the only furniture in the 
room, and threw upon him a bed. The Indians, on missing him, spent 
the afternoon in search, during which they looked into the very hovel 
where he was, and left the place the next morning on their return. Fort 
Pitt being then in possession of the English, a trooper very kindly con- 
veyed him six or seven miles behind him, whence he made his way to his 
friends in Pennsylvania, where he remained two years longer, and then 
returned to South Fork.* 

Another tradition says that Seybert's fort was not surprised. It had 
been invested for two or three days, and after two Indians had been killed, 
the garrison agreed to surrender on condition that their lives should be 
spared, which was solemnly pledged. The gate was then opened, and 
the Indians rushed in with demoniac yells. The whites fled with pre- 
cipitation, but were retaken, with the exception of one man. The mas- 
salutation he received, after surrendering the fort, was a stroke on his 
mouth from the monster. Kill-buck, with the pipe-end of his tomahawk, 
dislocating several of the old man's teeth; and immediately after he was 
massacred with the other victims. Ypung Seybert was taken off among 
the prisoners. He told Killbuck he had raised his gun to kill him; but 
that his father had wrested it from him. The savage laughed, and re- 
plied, "You little rascal, if you had killed me you would have saved the 
fort: for had I fallen my warriors w^ould have immediately fled, and given 
up the siege in despair." 

It is said there were three men in the fort, not one of whom manifested 
a disposition to aid its defence. Had they joined young Seybert, and 
acted with the same intrepidity and coolness, the place might have been 
saved, and the awful sacrifice of the inmates avoided. 

•Related by Zebulon Dyer, Esq. clerk of Pendleton county, and son of 
the James Dyer mentioned. 
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sacrc tlion took plac 0, as bofore rokitcd, and ton were taken off as pris- 
oners. 

Anollier tradition says, that, on the fort's being given up, the Indians 
seated twenty oi the garrison in two rows, all ol whom they killed ex- 
cept the wile of Jacob Peterson. When tiiey reached her, an Indian in- 
terposed to save her life, and some altercation ensued. The friendly In- 
dian at length prevailed ; and throwing her a pair of moccasons, told her 
to march otf with the prisoners. How long she remained in captivity is 
not remembered.* 

The Indians killed John Brake's wife on the South fork of the Wapp: - 
tomaka. John Brake became conspicuous in ^he war of the revolution, 
which will be noticed hereafter. Fredrick J ice had his whole family kill- 
ed, with the exception of himself and one son. A man named Williams 
and his wife were also killed. Richard Williams and his wife were ta- 
ken prisoners : the latter was only eighteen months old when taken, re- 
mained, with the Indians until she was Ihrirteen, and was then brought 
home. She had learned the Indian language perfectly; afterwards learned 
to speak English, but there were some words she never could pronounce 
plainly. She married Uriah Blue, on the South Branch. 

About eight miles below Romney stood a fort. In time of harvest a 
Mrs. Hogeland went out about three hundred yards to gather . beans, two 
men accompanying her as a guard. While gathering the beans, 8 or ten 
Indians made their appearace. One of the guarde instantly fled ; the oth- 
er, whose name was Hogeland, called to the woman to run to the fort ; 
and placing himself betw^een her and the enemy, with his rifle cocked and 
presented, retreated from tree to tree until both entered it. Some old 
men in the fort fired off their guns to alarm the harvest hands, who ran 
into it, the Indians from the side of the mountain firing upon them, but 
doing no injury. The same day the harvest hands wore waylaid as they 
returned to their work, fired upon, and Henry Newkirk w^ounded in the 
hip. The whites returned the fire, and wounded an Indian, who dropped 
his gun and fled. The otliers also made off, and the harvest hands pro- 
ceeded to tlieir work. 

In 1756, while the Indians were lurking about Fort Pleasant, and con- 
stantly on the watch to cut off all communication therewith, a lad named 
Higgins, aged about tw^elve years, was directed by his mother to go to 
the spring, about a quarter of a mile without the fort, and bring a bucket 
of water. He complied with much trepidation, and persuaded a compa- 
nion of his, of about the same age, to accompany hiin. They repaired 
to the spring as cautiously as possible, and after filling their buckets, ran 
with speed towards the fort, Higgins talcing the lead. When about half 
way to the fort, and Higgins had got about tliirty yards before his com- 

E anion, he heard a scream from the latter, which caused him to increase 
is speed to the utmost. He reached the Ibrt in safety, while his com- 
panion wMs captured by the Indians, and taken to their setllenients, where 



*Mrs. Shobe informed the author that she had heard the wife of Jacob 
Peterson frequently relate this. 

L 
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he remained until the peace, and was then restored. The young Hig^ 
gins subsequently became the active Capt. Robert Higgins in our revolu-^ 
tionary army, and aJfter raising a numerous family in Virginia, removed 
with them to the west.* 

In the neighborhood of Moorefield a party of men were mowing for 
Peter Casey. • They had placed their guns under a large tree in the edge 
of the meadow, and old Peter stood sentinel to watch and give the alarm 
should ihe enemy make their appearance. In a short time a party of In- 
dians' discovered the hands at work; and cautiously crept through the 
brambles and shrubbery in order to get a position to make a deadly fire. 
One of them was in front of the others, and had approached very near 
old Peter before the latter saw him, when the old man flew at him with 
his cane raised, crying out, "By the Lord, boys, here they come!" The 
Indian, desperately frightened, took to his heels; the men flew to their 
guns; and the skulking savages retreated precipitately, without firing a 
single shot. It is not improbable that Casey still used the same stick 
with which he "knocked Kill-buck down."f 

The author finding this chapter running to a tedious and perhaps tire- 
some length to the reader, will give his pen a short respite, and resume^ 
his ncirrative of Indian outrages in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



INDIAN INCURSIONS AND MASSACRES— Continued. 



On Stony creek, five or six miles south-west of Woodstock, there was a 
a fort called "Wolfe^s fort," where the people took shelter from the In- 
dians for several yeare, Mr. Wolfe would sometimes venture out for the 
purpose of killing game, and was always accompanied by a favorite dog. 
On one particular occasion, this faithful animal saved his master's life. — 
Mr. W. walked out with his gun and dog, but had not proceeded far be- 
fore the latter manifested great alarm, and used all his ingenuity to induce 
his master to return. He repeatedly crossed his path, endeavoring to ob- 
struct his walk; would raise himself up, and place his feet against his 
master's breast, and strive to push him back;" would run a few steps to- 
wards the fort, and then return whining. From the extraordinary mani- 
festation of uneasiness on the part of the dog, Mr. Wolfe began to sus- 
pect there was some lurking danger, of course kept a sharp look out, and 
ioon discovered an Indian at some distance behind a tree, watching and 

•Related by Col. Isaac Vanmeter. fThe same. 
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'waiting antil "he should come near enough to be a sure mark. Mr. W. 
made a safe retreat into the fort, and ever after felt the highest gratitude 
to his honest and faithful dog. The dog lived to be twenty-one years of 
age, and probably more.* Ulysses's dog "Argus" is much celebrated in 
history; but it is very questionable whether Argus ever rendered more im- 
portant services to his lord and master. Ulysses was one of the command- 
ing generals of the Grreeks in the Trojan war, and was absent twenty 
years, it is said, from his home. The story of his dog is related by Ho- 
mer in the following beautiful poetical effusionrf 

Thus near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew; 
He, not unconscious of the voice and tread, 
Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head; 
Bred by Ulysses, nourished at his board, 
But ah! not fated long to please his lord! 
To him, his swiftness and his strength were vain; 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main: 
Till then in every sylvan chase renown'd. 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around: 
With him the youth pursu'd the goat or fawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Unhous'd, neglected in the public way; 
And where on heaps the rich manure was spread, 
Obscene with reptiles, took his sordid bod. 

He knew his lord; he knew, and strove to meet; 
In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet, 
' Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master, and confess his joys. 
Soft pity touch'd tlie mighty master's soul; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole, 
Stole unperceiv'd: he turn'd his head, and dried 
The drop humane; then thus impassion'd cried; 

"What noble beast in this abandon'd state. 
Lies here all helpless at Ulysses' gate? 
His bulk and beauty speak no vulgar pmise; 



*Moses Russell, Esq. of the county of Frederick, gave iho author a 
detail of the particulars of this extraordinary story, and stated, that when 
he was a young man he once called at Mr. Wolfe's house and saw the dog. 
He appeared to be decrepit and suffering pain, and he asked Mr. Wolfe 
if he had not better kill the dog, and put him out of misery. Mr. Wolfe 
with much empliasis replied, ''So, I would as readily consent to be killed 
myself as to kill that dog, or suffer him to be killed; he oncf' saved mv 
lii'e;'* and Mr. W. then related (he above story. The dog was then twen- 
ty-one years old. 

yft is said that Argus was the only r-roature thai iminedialoly rccojTuizcd 
his jnastcr on his return to his piilace from his twenty years' absence. 
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If, as he seems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deserves: or was he priz'd 
For worthless beauty, therefore now tlespised? 
Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of stale, 
And always cherish'dby their friends, the great.*' 

"Not Argus so, (Emma^us thus rejoin'd) 
But serv'd a master of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never, shall behold him more! 
Long, long since perish'd on a distant shore! 
O had you seen him, vigorous, bold and young, 
Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong; 
Him no fell savage on the plain withstood. 
None scap'd him, bosomM in the gloomy wood: 
His eye how piercing, and his scent how true, 
To wind the vapor in the tainted dew? 
Such, when Ulysses left his natal coast. 
Now years unnerve him, and his lord is lost. 
The women keep the generous creature bare, 
A sleek and idle race is all their care: 
The master gone, the servants what restrains? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns? 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away." 

This said, the honest herdsman strode before: 
The musing monarch pauses at the door. 
The docf whom fate had m-anted to behold 
His lord when twenty tedious years had roU'd, 
Takes a last look, and having seen him, dies; 
So clos'd forever faithful Argus' eyes! 

There was no poet at the time to transmit the name and fame of Jlr. 
Wolfe's dog to posterity. European authors, in their prejudices, have on 
various occasions endeavored to disparage every thing of American pro- 
duction. The Count de BufTon is among the number. Englishmen de- 
light in the disparagement of American quadrupeds. In the Family En- 
cyclopedia, an English work, under the article "dogs," it is asserted that 
"when English dogs are transported to other countries, they degenerate, 
and become comparatively woi'thless!" It is believed the annals of the 
world may be safely challenged to produce an instance of greater mani- 
festation of sagacity and faithful affection towards a master, than was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Wolfe's dog on the occasion spoken of. But to return. 

At the Forks of Capon stockade. The men who occupied it had to 
go about four miles to cultivate a fine fertile field of low ground, to pro- 
duce bread for their support. In the year 1757 or 1758, two men, one 
named Bowers, the other York, walked to the field to see how things 
were going on. On their return in the evening they were waylaid by se- 
ven Indians. Bowers was shot and f»:ll dead; York ran, was pursued by 
three Indians, and look across a high ridge. One of his pursuers tired 
before he reached the top; the others continued the chase. After runninjr 
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n consideral)le distance, a second gave out. The third got so near that he 
several times extended his arm to sj[jize York, but failed, and York got 
safe into the fort.* 

On Patterson's creek, at the present site of Frankfort, Ashby's fort was 
erected. It was at this place that the celebrated race took place between 
the late Capt. John Ashby and three Indians. Capt. Ashby had walked 
out from the fort with his gun, and after proceeding some distance dis- 
covered three Indians, who knew him, but a little way off. He turned 
and ran: two of the Indians fired, but missed him: they all three then gave 
chase, but Ashby was too swift for them; and when they saw they could 
not overhaul him, one of them called out, "Run, Jack Ashby, run!" He 
replied, looking over his shoulder, "You fools, do you think I run booty?" 
— [with boots.] 

Near the fort, Charles Keller was killed, the grandfather of Mr. Charles 
Keller, the present proprietor of the Frankfort Hotel. f 

About the year 1756, Daniel Sullivan, at nine years of age, was taken 
prisoner by tlie Indians, with whom he remained nine years, when he was 
brought home. For some time he manifested a desire to return to the 
Indians, but at length became reconciled, and was aftewards their deter- 
mined enemy. In his last battle with them, becoming desperately wound- 
ed, and his entrails falling out and in his way, he tore them off, and con- 
tinued to fight until he fell and expired. The Indians after this consider- 
ed him something more than man. J 

At the Rev. Mr. Jacob's present residence, on North Branch, a man by 
the name of Wade was killed. 

Logan, the celebrated Indian, killed Benjamin Bowman, and took 
Humphrey Worstead prisoner. He compelled the latter to halter several 
of his own and Bowman's horses, and took them off.§ 

At a battle at Oldtown, John Walker killed an Indian and wounded 
another. Walker cut out a part of the dead Indian's flesh from the thick 
part of his thigh, and threw it to his dog, who ate it. He otherwise mu- 
tilated his body; and thrust parts of it into his mouth. 

Thomas Hlggins was one of the earliest settlers on the Cohongoruton. 
He lived about four miles from Bath, but was driven thence, and removed 
to the neighborhood of Gerardstown, in the county of Berkeley. After 
his removal, three of his sons were taken off as prisoners, and never re- 
turned. At the close of Dunmore's war, one of them was seen at Wheel- 
ing by a man who was acquainted with his family, and asked why Iva did 
not come home, since his father had left him a good tract of land. He 
replied that he did not wish to live with white people; they would always 
c?llhim Indian; and he had land enough. || 

The wife of the late Walter Denny, of Frederick county, was taken by 

* Related by Mr. John Largent. 
fMr. Keller stated this fact to the author. 

Jlsaac Kuykendall, Esq. of the South Branch, near Romney, stated! this, 
fact to the author, and added that Sullivan was his near relation. 
§Rdited by Mr. Gerrit Blue, of the North Branch. 
jjRdated by ilr. James Higgins, of the North Branch. 
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the Indians when a small child, and grew up among them. Her mai- 
den name was Flaugherly. After returning from her captivity, she mar* 
ried Walter Denny, who resided some time after his marriage in the neigh* 
borhood of Pittsburgh. In 1774 the Indians advised him to move off, as 
they intended to go to war with the whites. Mr. Denny removed and 
settled in the county of Frederick. The author recollects frequently seeing 
this man. A Miss Williams was also taken about the same time: she, too, 
grew up with the Indians. These two female children were taken on 
Patterson's creek. 

There is a tradition of a battle fought on Patterson's creek, between the 
whites and Indians, the spring before Braddock's defeat; but the author 
was not able to obtain the particulars, except that the Indians were de- 
feated. 

The Indians killed Oliver Kreaier, in Short Gap, and took his wife pri- 
soner, 

^ In the year 1764, a party of eighteen Delawares crossed the moun- 
tains. Furman's fort was about one mile above the Hanging Rock, on 
the South Branch. William Furman and Nimrod Ashby had gone out 
from the fort to watch a deer lick in the Jersey mountain.* The Indians 
discovered and killed them both, and passed on into the county of Frede- 
rick, where they divij^led into two parties. One party of eight moved on 
to the Cedar creek settlement; the other of ten attacked the people in the 
neighborhood of the present residence of Maj. John White. On this 
place Dr, White, the ancestor of the White family, had settled, and on 
his land a stockade was erected. The people in the neighborhood had ta- 
ken the alarm, and were on iheir way to the fort, when they were assault- 
ed by these ten Indians. They killed David Jones and his wife, two old 
people. Some of Mrs. Thomas' family were killed, and she and one 
daughter taken off. An old man by the name of Llyod, and his wife, 
and several of his children, were killed. Esther Lloyd, their daughter, 
about thirteen years old, received three tomahawk wounds in the head, 
was scalped, and left lying, supposed to be dead. Henry Clouser and 
two of his sons were killed, and his wife and four of his daughters taken. 
The youngest daughter was about two years old; and as she impeded the 
mother's travelling, when they reached the North mountain, the poor little 
innocent babe was taken by its heels, its head dashed against a tree, and 
the brains beaten out, and left lying on the ground. Mrs. Thomas was 
taken to the Wappatomaka; but the river being pretty full, and deep ford- 
ing, they encamped near Furman's fort for the night. The next morning 
a party of white men fired off their guns at the fort, which alarmed the 
Indians, and they hurried across the river, assisting all their female pri- 
soners except Mrs. Thomas, who being quite stout and strong, was left to 
shift for herself. The current, however, proved too strong for her, and 
she floated down the river — but lodged against a rock, upon which she 
fjrawled, and saA-ed herself from drowning. Before her capture she had 
concealed half a loaf of bread in her bosom, which, during her struggles 
in the w^ater washed out, and, on her reaching the rock, floated lo her 

*So called from its being first settled by immigrants from New Jersey, 
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again. In this instance, the text of scripture, ''Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days,"* might have some applica- 
tion. It was not "many da} s," but there appears to have been some- 
thing providential in it, for it saved her from extreme suffering. The next 
morning Mrs. Thomas made her way to William's fort, about two miles 
below the Hanging Rock, on the South Branch. f 

The author has received from Maj. John White, of Frederick, another 
account of the foregoing outrages, which he will give in Maj. W.'s owu 
words: 

"In July, 1763, information was received by the late Maj. Robert 
White, (who had a small fort around his house as an asylum for the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood,) that Indians had been seen on that or the prece- 
ding day on Capon. He immediately went to the several families living 
near the base of the North mountain, as far as to Owen Thomas', five or 
six miles from the fort, told them of the report, and advised them to go 
into the fort until the danger should be over. It being harvest time, 
Owen Thomas was unwilling to leave home, and mounted a horse to go 
to his neighbor Jacob Kackley's, who had several sons grown, to propose 
to arm themselves and work together in their respective grain fields; but 
on his way to Mr. Kackley's he was shot dead and scalped, the Indians 
having concealed themselves behind two logs that lay one across the other 
near the road. 

"In June, 17§4, similar information of Indians being seen was receiv- 
ed at the fort. Maj. White, as on the former occasion, went in the after- 
noon to warn the people of their danger; when the widow Thomas, Mr» 
Jones and Mr. Clouser, setoff with their families for the fo»-t; but night 
coming on when they reached Mr. Lloyd's, (about two miles from the 
fort,) they concluded to stay tliere all night. In the morning, as soon as 
clay appeared, they resumed their journey; but before they were out of 
sight of the house, the Indians attacked them, and killed, wounded, or 
took prisoners twenty-two or twenty-three persons. Evan Thomas, a 
son of the man killed the preceding summer, a boy of seven years old, ran 
back into the house, and hid himself behind some puncheons that he pla- 
ced across a corner of the room, and remained concealed, notwithstanding 
the Indians brought the prisoners into the house, among whom were his 
mother and sister, both tied, and kept them there till they fried bacon and 
ate their breakfast; they then set fire to the house in two places, and went 
away. Evan said he continued in the house as long as he could on ac- 
count of the fire; that he saw through a chink in the wall the direction 
the Indians went; and not knowing which way to go, he concluded to 
take the contrary course from the one taken by them. He rambled about 
all that day and the most of the next before he found any person, the hou- 
ses which he passed having been abandoned by their owners going to the 
fort. The Indians encamped the first night at a spring on the Romney 
road, between the North river and Little Capon; and on the next day 

*Ecclesiastics, 11th chap. 1st verse. 

fMr. Gerrit Blue stated to the author that he was then a small boy, but 
well recollects seeing Mrs. Thomas when she got into tlie fort. 
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Iboy stopped on \ht bnnk of the South Branch, near where Romney noW 
stands, to eat their dinner. While thus engaged, a party who were sta- 
tioned in a fort a mile or two lower dowm the river, and who had just re- 
turned from a scout, discharged their guns in order to clean them, which 
farmed the Indians, and they hurried across the river, assisting all their 
female prisoners excepting Mrs. Thomas, who being a large fat woman, 
it was supposed would perish, as the water was rapid and deep. She 
floated down the stream, however, until almost exhausted, when she had 
the good fortune to get on a rock, and save herself from drowning. She 
had put a piece of bread in her bosom the morning she was taken, and 
]ost it in the water; but it happened to float so near her while on the rock 
that she caught it and ate it; which, as she said, so revived and strength- 
ened her that she plunged into the water again, and providentially got out 
on the east side of the river. She reached Williams' fort, two miles be- 
low the Hanging Rock, on the same day. It was often remarked by 
Mrs. Thomas' acquaintances, that after her return she would minutely re- 
late the circumstances attending the muifder of her husband and children, 
and her own sufferings, without shedding a tear. Either five or seven of 
the persons wounded by the Indians, were taken to the fort at Maj. Rob- 
ert White's, and attended by Dr. M'Donald, though but one recovered, 
Hester Lloyd, who had two scalps taken from her." 

Mrs. Thomas' daughter, and Mrs. Clouser and her three small daugh- 
ters, were taken to the Indian towns, and after an absence of about six 
months, w^ere released from captivity, and all returned home safely. 

There is something remarkable in the history of the three Miss Clou- 
sers, w^ho were all prisoners at the same time. The eldest was about ten 
years old, the next eldest about seven, and th6 youngest between five and 
six. They all returned home from their captivity^ grew up, were married, 
raised families of children, and are now widows, living in the same neigh- 
borhood, not more than five or six miles apart. Two of them, Mrs. 
Shultz and Mrs, Snapp, reside about one and a half miles from the resi- 
dence of the author, and the third, Mrs. Fry, not exceeding six miles. 

Miss Lloyd, who was "tomahawked and scalped," was soon discover- 
ed not to be dead. The late Dr. M'Donald was sent for, who trepanned 
her in the several fractures in her head. She recovered and lived many 
years after. There arc several respectable individuals now living wha 
knew this woman.* 

The other party of eight Indians committed several murders on Cedar 
creek. It is probable this party killed a Mr. Lyle, a Mr. Butler, and 
some others. Mr. Ellis Thomas, the husband of the woman whose sto- 
ry has just bocen given, was killed the harvest preceding. This party of 
eight Indians took off two female prisoners, wxre pursued by a party of 
white men, overtaken in the South Branch motmtain, and fired upon, 
when one of the Indians was killed. The others fled, leaving their guns,. 

^General Smith, Maj. R. D. Glass, Miss Susan Glass, Mrs. Shultz, 
and Mrs. Snapp, severally stated to the author that they frequently saw 
this woman after she rerovcred from her wounds. Mrs. Shultz states that 
it was on the first day of June tlic outrage was committed. 
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prisoners, and plunder.* The prisoners and property were hrowcrht home. 
Two of the fugitives overtook the party in the Allegany niountaiu who 
had Mrs. Clouser, her daughters, and other prisoners, in custody. The 
fugitives appeared in desperate ill humor, and proposed to murder the pri- 
soners; but the others peremptorily objected, and would not sufF'r their 
prisoners to be injured. f 

The same year, 1764, a party of eight Indians, with a white man by 
the name of Abraham Mitchell, killed George Miller, his wife and two 
children, within about two miles of Strasburg. They also the same day 
killed John Dellinger on the land now the residence of Capt. Anthony 
Spengler, adjoining the town, and took Rachel Dellinger, with her infant 
child, prisoners. It was a male child, very stout, and heavy of its age. 
In crossing Sandy ridge, west of Capon river, this child had its brains 
beaten out against a tree. A party of white men pursued them, over- 
took them in the South Branch mountain, fired upon them, and killed one, 
when the others fled, leaving every thing behind. Rachel Dellinger was 
brought home, and stated tiiat the unprincipled scoundrel Mitchell was 
with the Indians. About twelve months before, Mitchell had been pun- 
ished for a petty act of theft, while the people were at Bowman's fort. — 
Miller and Dellinger inflicted the punishment. J 

At the massacre of the people near White's fort, one of Mrs. Thomas' 
daughters, when the people were preparing to go to the fort, was request- 
ed by Mrs. Clouser to take a bottle of milk in her hand, and carry it to 
the fort. When the Indians assailed them, this young woman concealed 
herself behind a tree, and finally escaped. As soon as she could run off 
without being discovered, she started and ran eight or nine miles with the 
bottle of milk in her hand. She was met by two of the Fawcetts, near 
their residence, informed them of what had happened, and they forthwith 
removed their families to Stephens' fort4§ 

A little son of Mrs. Thomas concealed himself under a pile of flax, 
which the Indians set on fire. As the fire progressed, the little fellow 
kept in a direction to avoid it, while the smoke concealed him from the 
sight of the enemy, and he got safe to the fort. 

Thomas Pugh resided at the time on the farm, late the residence of Mr. 
John M'Cool, eight or nine miles north west of Winchester. The same 
party of Indians who committed the outrage near White's fort, on the 
night after were lurking about Mr. Pugh's house. His dog gave the alarm; 
and from his singidar behavior, wnd manifestations of rage, (as if he were 

*Moses Russell, Esq. 

tMrs. Shultz and Mrs. Snapp. 

JThe late Mrs. Brinker related the particulars of these occurrences to 
the author. Major Isaac Ilite recollects when Miller and Dellinger were 
killed. 

§ Stephen's fort was at the spot where Zane's iron works were after- 
w^ards erected on Cedar creek. Mr. Elisha Fawcett, a near neighbor of 
the author, a highly respectable and intelligent man, stated to the author 
that he had frequently heard his father and uncle speak of this ocoorrence. 

M 
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engaged in a furious battle,) Mr. Pugh cautiously looked out at a window 
and although it was rather a dark night, he discovered several Indians 
looking over a cluster of briars but a short distance from his house. He 
and his wife and children immediately retreated through a back door and 
pushed off. They had not gone far, before Pugh recollected his money; 
he turned back, got into the house, secured his money, took it with him^ 
and saved himself and family from injury. During the whole time Pugh 
and his family were making their escape, the dog continued his uproar,, 
and as soon as they were out of danger, followed them.* The Indians 
broke into the house, robbed it of what they chose, and destroyed the 
furniture; but they did not burn the building. It is said they bunit 
comparatively but a kw houses, because they expected to reconquer the 
country, and return to inhabit it ; in which event they would have comfor- 
table houses ready built to their hands ; hence they generally spared the 
buildings. ' 

About the year 1765, the Indians made their appearance in the neigh- 
borhood of Woodstock, in the county of Shenandoah. On Narrow Pas- 
sage creek, eighteen or twenty women and children had collected together, 
in order to go to the fort at Woodstock. An old man by the name of 
George Sigler was with them. Five Indians attacked them. Sigler, af- 
ter firing, and wounding one in the leg, clubbed his gun and fought to 
desperation. While he was thus engaged, the women and children made 
their escape, and got safe from the fort. Sigler broke his gun over the 
heads of the enemy, wounded several of them pretty severely, and re- 
ceived himself several wounds, but continued the fight until he fell from 
the loss of blood, when his merciless enemies mangled his body in a man- 
ner shocking to behold. f 

In 1766 the Indians made another visit to the neighborhood of Wood- 
stock. Two men, by the name of Sheetz and Taylor, had taken their 
wives and children into a wagon, and were on their way to the fort. At 
the Narrow Passage, three miles south of Woodstock, five Indians attack- 
ed them. The two men w^ere killed at the first onset, and the Indians 
rushed to seize the women and children. The women, instead of swoon- 
ing at the sight of their bleeding, expiring husbands, seized their axes, 
and with Amazonian firmness, and strength almost superhuman, defend- 
ed themselves and children. One of the Indians had succeeded in getting 
hold of one of Mrs. Sheetz's children, and attempted to drag it out of 
the wagon ; but with the quickness of lightning she caught her child in 
one hand, and with the other made a blow at the head of thefellow", which 
caused him to quit his hold to save his life. Several of the Indians re- 
ceived pretty sore wounds in this desperate conflict, und all at last ran off, 
leaving the two women with their children to pursue their way to the fort. 

*Mr. Joseph Hackney informed the author that he had frequently heard 
Mr. Pugh relate this occurrence. This is another instance of the extra- 
ordinary evidence of the sagacity and affection of the dog, and is little in- 
ferior to the story of Mr. Wolfe's doe. 

fMr. Christian Miller, a verj^ aged and intelligent man, gave the author 
this narrative. 
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III llie latter part of August, the same year, a parly ol* leiglit Indians 
iand a worthless viUian of a white man crossed Powell's Foit mountain, 
to the South fork of the Shenandoah, at the late residence of John Gate- 
wood, Esq. where the Rev. John Roads, a Menonist preacher of the Gos- 
pel, then lived. Mr. R., his wife, and three of his sons, were murdered. 
Mr. Roads was standing in his door, when he was shot and fell dead. — 
Mrs. Roads and one of her sons were killed in the yard. One of the 
young men was at the distance of about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the house, in a corn field. Hearing the report of the guns at the house, 
he ascended a pear tree to see what it meant, where he was discovered by 
an Indian and instantly killed. The third poor young lad attempted to 
•save himself by flight, and to cross the river, but was pursued and killed 
in the river. The place is called the Bloody ford to this day. The ene- 
my demanded of the youth who w^as killed in the yard, where his father 
kept his money ; and was told that if he did not immediately point out 
tae place, they would kill him ; but if he would show them the money, 
his life should be spared. On his declaring he could not tell them, he 
was instantly shot and fell dead. Mr. Roads' eldest daughter Elizabeth 
caught up her little sister, a child about sixteen or eighteen months old, 
ran into the barn, and secured the door. An Indian discovered and pur- 
sued her, and attempted to force 0})en the door ; but not succeeding, ho 
with many oaths and threats ordered her to open it. On her refusing, the 
fellow ran back to the house to get fire ; and while he was gone, Eliza- 
beth crept out a hole on the opposite side of the barn, with her little sis- 
ter in her arms, ran through a field of tall hem]), crossed the river, and 
got safe to a neighboring house, and thus saved herself and sister. 

After plundering the house of such articles as they chose to take, the 
Indians set fire to all the buildings, and left the dead body of Mr. Roads 
ti be consumed in the flames. * They then moved off, taking with them 
two of the sons and two of the daughters prisoners. The voungest pri- 
soner was a weak, sickly little boy, eight or nine yerr^ of vgc : he of 
course was not able to stand the fatigue of traveling; and crossing the 
head of Powell's fort, they killed him. His two sisters then refusing to 
^o any farther with them, were barbarously murdered, and their bodies 
lift a prey to wolves and other wild beasts. The other boy was taken 
off and remained about three years in captivity before he returned home. 
It was generally believed at the time, that the white scoundrel who was 
with the Indians, induced them to commit this horrid murder, in order to 
rob Mr. Roads of his money; but he missed his object. Mr. Roads kept 
his money and title papers in a niche in the cellar wall, the dampness and 
tioolness of which preserved them from injuiy. They were all found safe. 

It was quite a comnion thing with the Germans to have garners fixed 

*Mrs. Stover, tht! mother of Daniel Stover, Esq., now of Vuge counly, 
"Stated to the author that she was then about fifteen vears old, and dis- 
tiiictly saw the houses in flames from her father's residetu^e, about two 
miles off, on the opposite side of the river: and tlie next day the neigh- 
boring people C(0lec'tin'; !v* bury the dead, founrl .Mr. Roads' body about 
half consujucd. 
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in their garrets to preserve their grain. There was a quantity of rye aloft 
in the dwelUng house, which was burnt to coal ; and as the floors gave 
way to tlie flames, the rye fell in a considerable body into the cellar. At 
any time upon digging into the ruins of the cellar, the grains of rye, or 
rather coal, can be found — the shape of tlie grain being as perfect as 
when in its natural state. 

With this bloody tragedy ended the irruptions of the savages upon the 
people of the valley. This was the last great outrage of savage warfare 
committed east of the North mountain. 

There are several other interesting occurrences which tlie autlior over- 
looked and omitted to record in due order of time. They are of a char- 
acter too interesting to be lost in the history of our country. He will 
therefore proceed to relate them. 

About the year 1760, two Indians were discovered lurking in the 
neighborhood of Mill creek. Matthias Painter, John Painter and William 
Moore, armed tliemselves and w^ent in pursuit. They had not proceeded 
far, before they approached a large fallen pine, with a very bushy top. — 
As they neared the tree, Matthias Painter observed, "We had better look 
sharp ; it is quite likely the Indians are concealed under the tops of this 
tree." He had scarcely uttered the words before one of the Indians rose 
up and fired. The ball grazed the temple of John Painter. Moore and 
Painter fired at the same instant ; one of their balls passed through the 
Indian's body, and he fell, they supposed dead enough. The other fellow 
fled, leaving his gun and every thing else behind. The white men pur- 
sued him s 3me distance, but the fugitive was too fleet for them. Finding 
they could not overhaul him, they gave up tlie chase and returned to the 
pine tree : but to their astonishment, the supposed dead Indian had mo- 
ved off* with both guns and a large pack of skins, &c. They pursued'his 
trail, and when he found they were gaining upon him, he got into a sink 
hole, and as soon as they approached pretty near, commenced firing at 
them. He had poured out a quantity of powder on dry leaves, filled his 
mouth with bullets, and using a musket which was a self-primer, he was 
enabled to load with astonishing quickness. He thus fired at least thirty 
times before they could get a chance to dispatch him. At last Mr. Moore 
got an opportunity, and shot him through the head. Moore and Painter 
had many disputes which give the fellow the first wound. Painter, at 
length, yielded, and Moore got the premium allowed by law for Indian 
scalps,* 

The fugitive who made his escape, unfortunately met with a young wo- 
man on hrrseback, named Seehon, whom he tore from her horse, and for- 
ced off with him. This occurred near the present site of Newmarket, in 
the county of Shenandoah. After traveling about twenty miles, chiefly 
in the night, and getting nearly opposite Keisletown, in the county of 
Rockingham, it is supposed the poor girl broke down from fatigue, and 
the savage monster beat her to death wilh a heavy pine knot. Her 
screams were heard by some people that lived upwards of a mile from the 

*Mr. (jeorirc Painter communicated tlii:; adveiilurc io the nulhor. 
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scene of horror, and who next day on going to the place to asc(»rtain the 
cause, found her stripped naked, and weitermg in her blood.* 

At the attack on George Miller's family, the persons killed were a short 
distance from the house, spreading flax in a meadow. One of Miller's- 
little daughters was sick in bed. Hearing the firing, she jumped up, and 
looking through a window and seeing what was done, immediately pas^- 
ed out at a back window, and ran about two or three miles, down to the 
present residence of David Stickley, Esq. and from thence to Geo. Bow- 
man's on Cedar creek, giving notice at each place. Col. Abraham Bow* 
man, of Kentucky, then a lad of sixteen or seventeen, had but a few mi- 
nutes before passed close by Miller's door, and at first doubted the little 
girl's statement. He however armed himself, mounted his horse, and in . 
riding to tlie scene of action, was joined by severd others who had turn- 
ed out for the same purpose, and soon found the infonnation of the little 
girl too fatally true. 

The late Mr. Thomas Newell, of Shenandoah county, informed the au- 
thor that he was then a young man. His father's residence was about one 
mile from Miller's house ; and hearing the firing, he instantly took liis ri- 
fle, and ran to see what it meant. When he arrived at the spot, he found 
Miller, his wife, and two children, weltering in their blood, and still bleed- 
ing. He was the first person who arrived ; and in a very few minutes- 
Bow^man and several others joined him. From the scene of murder they 
went to the house, and on the sill of the door lay a large folio German Bi- 
ble, on which a fresh killed cat was thrown. On taking up the Bible it 
was discovered that fire had been placed in it ; but after burning through 
a few leaves, the weight of that part of the book which lay uppermost , 
together w^iih the weight of the cat, had so compressed the leaves as to 
smother and extinguish the fire.f 

In the year 1768, Capt. William White, a brave and active Indian 
fighter, made a visit to Col. Wm. Crawford, who had removed and ^;cllleJ 
at the Meadows in the Allegany mountains. White lived on Cedar creek, 
and Crawford had lived on Bull-skin. They had been out together on 
Indian expeditions ; of course were well acquainted. Crawford had an 
Irish servant, a pretty stout and active man, who w^as permitted to ac- 
company White on a hunting excursion. They had not been out long 
before they discovered two Indians in the glades. The latter, the mo- 
ment they discovered the two white men, flew behind trees, and prepared 
for battle. White and his Irishman, however, soon cut- generated them, 
and killed them both. They were soon after apprehended, and commit- 
ted to Winchester jail on a chtirge of murder. But White had rendered 

*Mrs. Branaman, an aged and respectable old lady near Pcnnybacker's 
iron works, gave the author this information. 

fThis Bible is now in the possession of Mr. George Miller, of She- 
nandoah county, about one a half miles south of Zane's old iron works. 
The author saw and examined it. The fire had been placed about the 
centre of the 2d book of Samuel, burnt throu2:h fourteen leaves, and en- 
lirely out at one end. It is preserved in the Miller family, as a sacred re- 
He or memento of the sacrifice of their ajicestors. 
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his neighbors too many ini[)ortant services, and was too popular, te^ be 
pjrinit:ed to languish loaded with irons in a dungeon for killing Indians. 
Although the Indian hostilities had entirely ceased, too many individuals 
were smarting under a recollection of tlie outrages they had but recently 
experienced at the hands of their merciless, savage, and implacable foe. 
Soon after White and his partner in the charge were committed to jail, 
Capt. Abraham Fry raiscci a party of fitly -five or sixty volunteers, well 
armed and mounted, to effect their rescue. They dismounted near the 
present site of Mr. Isaac Hollingsworth's dwelling house, where they left 
their horses under a guard of a few^ men, and marched into Winchester 
about daybreak next morning. They repaired directly to the jail door, 
knocked up the jailer, and demanded the keys. The jailer hesitated, 
and attempted to remonstrate. Fry presented his rifle, cocked it, and 
})eremptorily demanded the keys, telling the jailer he would be a dead 
man in one minute if he did not deliver them. The jailer quailed under 
the fiery countenance and stern menaces of Fry, and complied. Fry pla- 
ced a guard at the door, went in, knocked off their irons, and took the 
prisoners out. The late Robert Rutherford attempted to harangue the 
mob upon the impropriety and danger of their proceedings ; but he might 
as well have addressed himself to so many lions or tigers. As Fry's par- 
ty marched into the town, it created considerable alarm and excitement.— 
The women, half dressed, were seen running from house to house and 
calling out, "Well done, brave fellows, good luck to you brave boys."-— 
This cliCLTing of Fry^s party at once convinced them that the public sym- 
pathy and good feeling were on their side. The prisoners were taken off 
and set at liberty. Capt. White aftei-w^ards distinguished himself at the 
bloody battle of the Point, under Col. Sevier. 

The author had heard something of this story more than forty years 
ago. The late Capt. James Wilson, of the neighborhood of Stephens- 
burg, had stated some of the particulars, but not sufficiently connected to 
give to the world. The author w^as therefore apprehensive that he would 
not be able at this late period to collect the facts. Whilst engaged in ob- 
taining materials for this work, he called on the late Thomas Newell, of 
Shenandoah, and among other things inquired of him w^hether he had any 
knowledge or recollection of die affair. This venerable man, then ninety- 
three years of age, in his second childhood, and his recollection of recent 
events entirely gone, the jnoment the inquiry was made, with much ani- 
mation and a cheerful countenance, replied, "Yes, my friend, I reckon I 
can tell you, when I was one of the very boys." The author then asked 
the old gentleman whether he would have any objection to his name be- 
ing given as authority, and as one of Fry's partj. He replied with equal 
animation and emphasis, "No, my friend, I always gloried in what I did." 
Moses Russe'l, Ksq. informed the author that his two elder brothers 
were of Fry's party, and that if he had been old enough, he would doubt- 
less have been among them. But he had more than once heard one of 
his brother's speak of this occurrence with great regret, and lament tlic 
part he had taken in it. Gen. Smith recollects hearing much said on this 
subject soon after he camr to Winchester to live. To say the least of it, 
it was a dangoro\is precedent in a civilized society. Tlicre is another in- 
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dividual, now living in the neighborhood of the author's residence, who 
w^as of Fry's party, and is now about eighty years of age, who was an 
active and useful character in the war of the revolution, and from him the 
author obtained many particulars of this occurrence ; but as he never for- 
mally authorized the use of his name publicly, it is withheld. It was 
from the information of this individual that the author was enabled to find 
the year when this important occurrence took place. 

After the most diligent inquiry, the author could not ascertain whether 
the murder of these two Indians was followed by any acts of retaliation 
on the part of the savages. 

The same year (1768) a worthless character by the name of John Price 
committed a most wanton and unprovoked murder on the body of a pop- 
ular young Indian chief. Price had resided several years in the Hawks- 
bill settlement. He went out to the Indian country under the character of 
an Indian trader, and soon formed an acquaintance with this young war 
chief. Price was an expert marksman and experienced hunter, and soon 
acquired the confidence and attachment of the young warrior. They fre- 
quently took hunting excursions ; in the last of which, having wandered 
a considerable distance from the Indian habitations, Price shot the young 
man dead, robbed him of his rifle, a few silver ornaments and hunting 
dress, and left him lying in the wilderness ; then pushed home,* boasting 
of what he had done, and showed his ill-gotten booty. 

A few days after Price's return home, Lewis Bingaman, who was taken 
prisoner when a boy, and who grew up and became a distinguished man, 
(which has beeu heretofore noticed,) came in at the head of thirty war- 
riors in pursuit of Price. He made himself known to Frederick Offen- 
berger, and told what Price had done ; said that he would go to Price, and 
propose to take a hunt ; that his warriors were concealed m the Masinut- 
ton mountain; and if he succeeded in decojing Price into their hands, 
they would be perfectly satisfied, and do no injury to any other person ; 
but if they did not succeed in getting Price, they would revenge the death 
of their young chief upon the first white persons they could find, and 
the lives of many innocent women and children would be sacrificed to ap- 
pease their vengeance. OfTenberger kept Bingaman's communication to 
himself, believing that Price deserved punishment. He was accordingly 
decoyed into the hands of the thirty warriors, and never heard from after- 
wards ; of course he expiated his base and treacherous murder of the 
young Indian, by the most lingering and painful death which savage in- 
genuity could devise. 

Tradition relates a story of a Mr. Hogeland, who on a certain occasion 
killed an Indian in the following manner. Hogeland went out in the eve- 
ning from Furman's fort, in pursuit of the milch cows. He heard the 
bell in a deep glen, and from its peculiar sound, suspected some strata- 
gem. Instead of pursuing the hollow therefore, he took up a high ridge, 
and passed the spot where the bell was ringing : then cautiously descend- 
ing the hollow, he discovered an Indian with the bell (which he had ta- 
ken from the cow,) suspended to a small sapling, which he shook gentl}- 
to keep the bell in motion. Whilst the savage was thus engaged with a 
view to decoy the owner within the reach of his rifle, Ilogelarid took de- 
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liberate aim at him, and shot him through the body.; upon which another 
Indian staried up, ran, and got off. Thus this wiley savage fell into the 
snare he believed he had adroitly prepared for killing the owner of the 
cattle.* 

The author has heard anotlier version of this story. It is said there 
was a young man with Hogeland ; and when the Indian was seen 
with the bell, Hogeland at the same instant discovered the other 
standing at a tree, with his gun raised ready to fire at whoever should 
come for the cows. Hogeland pointed him out to the young man, and ob- 
served, "Now take deliberate aim, whilst I take the fellow with the bell." 
They both fired and both Indians fell dead.f 

Thus ends the author's narrative of the many important occurrences 
and great events from the commencement of Indian hostilities, in the year 
1754, until their final termination in 1766, a period of twelve years. 

From the termination of hostilities in 1766, until the commencement 
of Dunmore's war in 1774, the people of the valley enjoyed uninterrupt- 
ed peace and tranquility, and the country settled and increased with great 
rapidity* Several families of distinction removed from the lower country 
and settled in the valley. The ancestors of the Washingtons^ Willeses, 
Throckmortons, and Whitings, severally settled in the neighborhood of 
Long marsh and Bull-skin. 

Th-e author did not find it convenient to obtain the several treaties made 
with the Indian tribes during the period from the commencement of Brad- 
dock's war until the final termination of hostilities. Nor does he consi- 
der it very material, as those treaties were no sooner made than broken. 
Should this be deemed a material defect, he will endeavor to supply it in 
another edition. 

The commencement and termination of Dunmore's war will form the 
subject of the next chapter. 

*Samuel Kercheval, jr. of Romney, related this tradition to the author, 
f William N<nylor, Esq. gave the author this version of the story. 
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CHAPTER t 



DUNMORE'S WAR WITH THE INDIANS^ 



N the year 17/3, the Indians killed two white men on the Hockhock* 
ing river, to-v/it, John Martin and Guy Mdeks, (Indian traders,) and rob- 
bed them of about <£2G0 worth of goods. About the 1st of May, 1774^ 
they killed two Other men in a canoe on the Ohio, and robbed the cance 
of its contents.* There were other similar occurrences, which left r.o 
doubt upon the minds of the western people, that tlie savages had deter- 
mined to mak^ w^ar upon them ; and of course acts of retaliation were 
resorted to on the part of the w^iites. 

The late CoL Angus M'Donald, neaf Winchesterj and several other in- 
dividuals, went out in the spring of 1774, to survey the military bounty 
lands, lying on the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, allowed by the king's pro- 
clamation to the officers and soldiers of the army, for their services in a 
preceding war with the Iridians, but w^ere driven off* 

Col. M'Donald forthwith w^aited on Gov. Dunmore iri person, arid gave 
him an account of the hostile disposition of the Indians. The governor 
authorized him to raise a regiment of four hundred men, and immediately 
proceed to punish the enemy* lie soon succeeded in raising his little ai- 
my, and in the month of June marched into tne Indian country, destroyed 
Several of their villagres, cut off their corn, and returned. He had two c^ 
three rurining fights w^ith the Indians, but there was little blood shed on 
either side. 

This act of war produced a general combination of the various nations 
fiorth-west of the Ohio ; and hence arose the necessity of speedily raising 
a powerful army to save the western people from being entirely cut olf, or 
driven from their habitations. 

Lord Dunmore issued his orders to Col. A. Lewis, of Augusta countyj 
to raise a body of one thousand nien, and immediately proceed to the 
Ohio river, where he (Dunmore) would join him wdth an equal number, 
to be raised iri the northern counties of Virginia; Dunmore very s ion raised 
the requisite number of ,men,principally volunteers from the counties of Ber« 
keley, Hampshire, Frederick and Shenandoah. f Capt. Daniel Cresap 
"Went to South Carolina, arid brought in one hundred anc{ twenty Catawba 
Indian warriors at his own expense and responsibility, which he intended 
femploying against the western enemy. He soon after marched at thd 
head of this band of warriors, with the addition of sixteen white volun- 
teersj with the design of breaking up and destroying the Mora:*/ian In- 
dian towns on Cheat river. These people professea Christianity mid neii* 

*Mr. Jacob's Life of Cresap; X 

IGeneral John Smith. 
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trality in ihc war xhen going ore between the red and whiter' people.- But 
they were charged by the white people with secretly aiding and abetting 
the hostile Indians ; hence Cresap's determination to break up their set- 
tlements and drive them off. In crossing the Allegany, 7 Indians under 
the guise of friendship, fell in with Cresap's party and in the most treache- 
rous manner contrived to kill seven of the white volunteers, and then fled. 
They were instantly pursued by the Catawbas, and two of them taken 
prisoners and delivered up to Cresap, who, after reproaching them with 
their base treachery, discharged them, and retreated into the settlement 
with his Indians and remaining white volunteers. The Catawba Indians 
soon after left Cresap and returned to their nation. The late generals, 
Daniel Morgan and James Wood, were captains in Dunmore's campaign, 
each of whom had served under M'Donald as captains the preceding 
spring.* 

For further particulars of this war, the author will give copious extracts 
from Mr. Doddridge's "Notes on the wars west of the Allegany," and 
from Mr. Jacob's "Life of Cresap." These two authors have detailed 
the causes which led to this disastrous and destructive war, and are di- 
rectly at issue on some of the most important particulars. la this con- 
troversy the author of this work will not partake so far as to express an 
opinion which of these two divines have truth on their side ; but he con- 
siders it is his duty, as an impzttlial and faithful historian, to give both 
these reverend gentlemen's accounts, at full length, of the original causes 
and consequences of this war. 

It appears how^ever evident, that the late Capt. Michael Cresap has had 
injustice done to his character, both by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Doddridge. 
Mr. JefTerson, in his "Notes on Virginia," charges Cresap with being "in- 
famous for his many Indian murders, and murdering Logan's family in 
cold blood." Mr. Doddridge repeats the charge of the murder of Lo- 
gan's family, and adds the further charge "that Cresap was the cause of 
Dunmore's war." How far these charges are Fefuted by Mr. Jacob, an 
impartial world will determine. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Jacob's vindication of the character of his 
friend Cresap cannot have a circulation co-extensive with Mr. Jefferson^s 
charges against hira. The celebrity of Mr. Jefferson's character, togeth- 
er with the beautiful specimen of Indian oratory in the Logan speech, has 
probably caused his work to be circulated and read all over the civilized 
world. 

The author will only add that he has obtained permission, from the pro- 
prietors of those w^orks, to use them as he deems proper. The Hon. 
Philip Doddridge, shortly before his death, in a letter to the author, stated 
that he considered there would be no impropriety in appending any part 
of his brother's book to this publication ; and Mr. Jacob, in the most li- 
beral and unqualified terms, permits hira to append the whole or any part 
of his "Life of Cresap." 



«' 



'Mr. John Tomlinson related the particulars of these occurrences to the. 
^i^thor, and added that he himself was one of Cresap's party, and thath^ 
,ir||stitL«xi a youth of seventeen or eighteerx years of age. 
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REV. MR. DODDRIDGE'S ACCOUNT OF DUN^IOKE'S WAR. 

After the conclusion of the Indian wars, by the treaty made with the 
chiefs by Sir William Johnson at the German flats, in the latter part of 
1764, the western settlements enjoyed peace until the spring of 1774. 

During this period of time, the settlements increased with great rapidi- 
ty along the whole extent of the western frontier. Even the shores of the 
Ohio, on the Virginia side, had a considerable population as early as the 
year 1774. 

Devoutly might humanity wish that the record of the causes which lei 
to the destructive war of 1774, might be blotted from thu annals of our 
countij. But it is now too laie to eiface it ; the "black-lettered list" must 
remain, a dishonorable blot in our national history. Good however mny 
spring out of evil. The injuries inllicted upon the Indians, in early times 
by our forefathers, may induce tlwiir descendants to shew justice and mer" 
cy to the diminished posterity of those children of the wilderness, whose 
ancestors perished, in cold blood, under the tomahawk and scalping knife 
of the white savages. 

In tJie month of April, 1774, a rumor was circulated (hat the Indians 
had stolen several horses from some land jobbers on the Ohio and Kana- 
wha rivers. No evidences of the fact having been adduced, led to the 
conclusion that the report was false. Tliis report, however, induced a 
pretty general belief that tlie Indians were about to make war upon the 
frontier settlements , but for this appreiiension there does not appear to 
have been the slightest foundation. 

In consequence of this apprehension of being attacked by the Indians, 
the land jobbers ascended the river, iirid collected at Wheeling. On the 
27th of April, it was reported in Wheeling that a canoe, containing two 
Indians and some traders, v/as coining down the river, and then not far 
from the place. On hearin<^ this, the commandant of the station, Capt. 
Cresap, proposed to go up tlit- river and kill the Indians. This project 
was vehemently opposed by Col. Zane, the proprietor of the place. He 
stated to the captain that the killing of those Indians would inevitably 
bring on a war, in which much innocent blood would be shed, and that 
the act in itself would be an atrocious inurder, and a disgrace to his name 
forever. His good counsel was lost. The party went up the river. On 
being asked, at their return, what had become of the Indians ? they coolly 
answered that "they had fallen overboard into the river!" Their canoe, 
on being examined, was found bloody, and pierced with bullets. This 
was the first blood which v.'as shed in this v^-ur, and terrible was the ven- 
geance which followed. 

In the evening of the same day, the party, hearing thut there was an 
encampment of Indians at the mouth of Captina, went down the river to 
the place, attacked the Indians, and killed several of them. In this affair 
one of Cresap's party was severely wound(-d. 

The massacre at Captina, and that which took plaro at Raker's, ulo\it 
forty miles above Wheeling, after that at (.'aptina, were upquostionably 
thfi sole causes of iho war of 1774. The last w.is pfrpctrated by thii^y- 
two men, under the eommiuid of Diu^iel (Ircui house. 'J'he whole nuia- 
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ber killed at this place, and on the river opposite to it, waa twelve, b^ 
Rides several wounded. This horrid massacre was effected by an hypo- 
pritical stratagem, which reflects the deepest dishonor on the memory 
of those who were agents in it. 

The report of the murders committed on the Indians near Wheeling, 
induced a belief that they would immediately commence hostilities ; and 
this apprehension furnished the pretext for the murder above related. The 
ostensible object for raising the party under Greathouse, was that of de- 
fending the family of Baker, whose house was opposite to a large encamp- 
ment of Indians, at the mouth of Big Yellow creek. The party were 
concealed in ambuscade, while their commander went over the river, under 
the mask of friendship, to the Indian camp, to ascertain their number.— 
While there, an Indian woii^an advised hijn to return home speedily, say-^ 
tag that the Indians were drinking and angry on account of the murder of 
t'leir people down the river, ar\d might do him some mischief. On his re- 
turn to his party, he reported that the Indians were too strong for an open 
attack. He relurned to Baker's, and requested him to give any Indians 
who might come over, in the course of the day, tis much rum as they 
might call for, and get as many of them drunk asheposfrjblv could. The 
plan succeeded. Several Indian men and women cnme over the river to 
j^aker's, who had previously been in the habit of yelling rum to the In- 
dians. The men drank ficelv, and bc'came intoxicated. In this state 
they werj all killed by Greathouse and a lew of his party. I say a few of 
hi) party; fjr it is but justice to slat*^, that not more than live or six of 
the wliole number had any participation in the slaughter at the house.—. 
The rest protested against it as an atrocious murder. From their number, 
being bv fir the majority, they might have prevented the deed 'y but alas ! 
they did not. A liide Indian giri alone was saved frora the slaughter, hy 
tlie humPinity of some of the p^rty, whose name is not now knov/n. 

The Indians in the cam^p, hearing the firing at the luHise, sent a canoe 
with tAvo men in it to inquire what had happened. These two Indians were 
both shot down as soon as they landed on the beach. A second and lar- 
g3r canoe was then manned Vv'ith a number of Indians in arms ; but in 
attemptir\g to reach the shore, some distance below the house, they were 
received by a well directed lire from the party, which killed the greater 
number of them, and compelled the survivors to return. A great number 
pf shots Avere exchanged across the river, but without dam.aj^e to. tire 
white party, not one of whom was even wounded. The Inchan men who 
were murdered were all sc-ilped. 

The woman who gave the friendly advice to the commander of the par-. 
iy when in the Indian camp, was amongst the slain at Baker's house. 

The massacres of the Indians at Caplina and Yellow creek, comprer 
hended the whole of the family of the famous but unfortunate Logan, 
who before these events had been a lover of the whites, a strenuous ad- 
vocate for peace ; but in the conflict which followed them, by way of re- 
venjfve for the death of his people, he becavne a brave and sanguinary chief 
ftmong the warriors. 

The settlers along the frontiers., knowing that *hc Indians would make 
ff-ar gpon them for the murder of ^heir ly'ople, eiih,er moved off to the in> 
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tenor, or took up their residence in forts. The apprelkension of war was 
80on realized. In a short time the Indians commenced hostilities along 
the w^hole extent of our frontier. 

Express was speedily sent to Williamsburg, the then seat of govern- 
raent of the colony of Virginia, communicating intelligence of the cer- 
tainty of the commencement of an Indian war. The assembly was then 
in session. 

A plan for a campaign, for the purpose of puttiug a speedy conclu- 
sion to the Indian hostilities, was adopted between the earl of Dunmore^ 
governor of the colony, and Gen. Lewis, of Botetourt county. General 
Lewis was appointed to the command of the southern division of the for- 
ces to be employed on this occasion, with orders to raise a large body of 
volunteers and drafts from the south-eastern counties of the colony with 
all dispatch. These forces were to rendezvous at Camp Union, in the 
Greenbrier country. The earl of Dunmore was to raise another array in 
the northern counties of the colony, and in the settlements west of thet 
mountains, and assemble them at Fort Pitt, and from thence descend the 
river to Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the great Kanawha, the place ap* 
pointed for the junction of the two armies, for the purpose of invading 
the Indian countr}" and destroying as many of their villages as they could 
reach in the course of the season. 

On the ] 1th of September, the forees under Gen. Lewis, amounting to 
eleven hundred men, commenced their march from Camp Union to Point 
Pleasant, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles. The space of coun- 
try between these two points was at that time a trackless desert. CapU 
Matthew Arbuckie, the pilot, conducted the army by the nearest and best 
route to their place of destination. The flour and ammunition were whol- 
ly transported on pack horses, as the route was impassable for wheel car- 
riages. After a painful march of nineteen days, the army arrived, on the 
1st of October, at Point Pleasant,* where an encampment w^as made. 



*0f the battle of the Point, the author has obtained some further par- 
ticulars, which may not be uninteresting to the reader.. He saw and con- 
versed with three individuals who participated in that desperate struggle, 
viz : — Joseph Mays, Andrew Reed, and James Ellison. 

The two first named informed the author that Col. Lewis ordered out 
a body of three hundred men to meet and disperse the Indians as they 
were approaching his encampment. The detachment was overpowered 
by the numerical force of the Indians, not less than a thousand strong ; 
the whites, contending, however, for every inch of ground in their re- 
treat. They were driven back several hundred yards, w^hen Col. Lewis 
ordered forward a second detachment of three hundred men, who rushed 
forward with impetuosity to the relief of the first, which movement at once 
checked the savages, and partially changed the aspect of the fight. Col. 
Chas. Lewis, who had arrayed himself in a gorgeous scarlet waistcoat, 
against the advice of his friends, thus rendering himself a conspicuous 
mark for the Indians, was mortally wounded early in the action : yet was 
p.ble to walk buck after receiving the wound, into his own tent, where he 
expired. lie waf? rvM on his way by the (Jommander-in-chief, hi& 
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Gen. Lewis was ex<!eedingly disappointed at hearing no tidings of the 
earl ol Dunmore, who, according to previous arrangements, was to form 
u junction with him at this place. He immediately dispatched some 
scouts, to go by land in the direction of Fort Pitt, to obtain intelligence 
of the route which the earl had taken, and then return with the utmost 
dispatch. On the Otb, three men, who had formerly been Indian traders, 
arrived ia the camp, on express from the earl, to inform Lewis that he had 
changed his plan of operations, and intended to march to the Indian towns 
by the way of Hockhocking, and directing Gen. Lewis to commence his 
march immediately for the old Chilicothe towns. 

Very early in the morning of the 10th, two )oung men set out from the 
camp to hunt up the river. Having gone about three miles, they fell up- 
on a camp of the Indians, who were then in the act of preparing to march 
to attack the camp of Gen. Lewis. The Indians fired on them and killed 
one of them ; the other ran back to the camp with the intelligence that 
tliC Indians, in great force, would immediately give battle. 

Gen. Lewis immediately ordered out a detachment of the Botetourt 
troops under CoL Fleming, and another of the Augusta troops under Col- 
Charles Lewis, remaining himself with the reserve for the defence of the 
camp. The detachment marched out in two lines, and met the Indians 
in the same order about 400 yards from the camp. The battle commenc- 
ed a little after sunrise, by a heavy firing from the Indians. At the onset 
our troops gave back some distance; until met by a reinforcement, on the 
arrival of which the Indians retreated a littLe way and formed a line be- 
hind logs and trees, reaching from the bank of the Ohio to that of the 
Kan-iwha. By this maneuver, our army and camp were completely in- 
vested, being inclosed between two rivers, with the Indian line of battle 
in front, so that no chance of retreat was left. An incessant fire was kept 
up on both sides, with but little change of position until sundown, when 
the Indians retreated, and in the night recrossed the Ohio, and the next 
day commenced their march to their tov/ns on the Scioto. 



brother. Col. Andrew Lewis, who remarked to him, "I expected some- 
t'ling fatal would befall you," to which the wounded officer calmly re- 
plied, "It )s the fate of w^ar." About two o'clock, Col. Christie arrived in 
the field at the head of five hundred men — the battle still raging — a re- 
inforcement which decided the issue almost immediately. The Indians 
fell back about two miles, obstinately fighting the whole distance; and 
sach was the persevering spirit of the savages, though they were fairly 
beaten, that the contest was not entirely closed till the setting of the sun, 
when they relinquished the field. Shortly after the battle, several traders 
with the Indians, regarded as neutral in war, called at the Point, and in- 
formed Captain Arbuckle, commandant of the station, that there were not 
less than twelve hundred Indians in this memorable action. Cornstalk, 
confident of success, had placed a body of some two hundred Indians on 
the opposite bank of the Kanawha, to cut off the retreat of the whites ; 
and that the loss of the Indians in killed and wounded was not short of 
three hundred men. 
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Our loss in this destructive battle was seventy-five killed, and 6ne hun-' 
dred and forty wounded. Among the killed were CoL Chas. Lewis, Col. 
Fields, Captains Buford, Murray, Ward, Wilson and M'Clenachan ; lieu-' 
tenants Allen, Goldsby and Dillon, and several subaltern officers* 

CoL Lewis, a distinguished and meritorious officer, was mortally woun- 
ded by the first fire of the Indians, but walked into the camp and expired 
in his own tent. 

The number of Indians engaged in the battle of the Point was never 
ascertained, nor yet the amount of their loss* On the morning after the 
engagement, twenty-one were found on the battle ground, and twelve 
more were afterwards found in the different places where they had been 
concealed. A great number of their dead were said to have been thrown 
into the river during the engagement. Considering that the whole num- 
ber of our men engaged in the conflict were riflemen, and from habit sharp 
shooters of the first order, it is presumable that the loss cm the side of the 
Indians was at least equal to ours. 

The Indians during the battle were commanded by the Cornstalk war- 
rior, the king of the Shawnees. This son of the forest, in his plans of 
attack and retreat, and in all his maneuvers throughout the engagement, 
displayed the skill and bravery of the consummate general. Duiing the 
whole of the day, he was heard from our lines, vociferating, with the 
voice of a Stentor, "Be strong ! be strong !" It is even said that he kill- 
ed one of his men with his own hand for cowardice. 

The day following the battle, after burying tbe dead, entrenchments 
were thrown up round the camp, and a competent guard were appointed 
for the care and protection of the sick and wounded. On the succeeding 
day Gen. Lewis commenced his march for the Shawnee towns on the Scio- 
to. This march was made through a trackless desert, and attended with 
almost insuperable difficulties and privations. 

In the meantime the earl of Dunraore, having" collected a force and pro- 
vided boats at Fort Pitt, descended the river to Wheeling, where the ar- 
my halted for a few days, and then proceeded down the river in about one 
hundred canoes, a few keel boats and perouges, to the mouth of Hock- 
hocking, and from thence over land until the army had got within eight 
miles of the Shawnee town Chilicothe, on the Scioto. Here the array 
halted, and made a breastwork of fallen trees and intrenchments of such 
extent as to include about twelve acres of ground, with an inclosure in 
the center containing about one acre, surrounded by intrenchments. This 
was the citidal which contained the markees of the earl and his superior 
officers. 

Before the army had reached that place, the Indian chiefs had sent sev- 
eral messengers to the earl asking peace. With this request he soon de- 
termined to comply, and therefore sent an express to Gen Lewis with an 
order for his immediate retreat. This order Gen. Lewis disregarded, and 
continued his march until his lordship in person visited his camp, was 
formally introduced to his officers, and gave the order in person. The 
army of Gen. Lewis then commenced their retreat. 

It was with the greatest reluctance and chagrin that the troops of Gen. 
LewU returned from the enterprise in which they were erv^a^d, Tl\ist 
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massa'Cre^ of their relativeg and friends at the Big Levels and Mudd/ 
creek, and above all their recent loss at the battle of the Point, had inspi- 
red these "Big-knives," as the Indians called the Virginians, with an in- 
veterate thirst for revenge, the gratification of which they supposed was 
shortly to take place, in the total destruction of the "Indians and their 
towns along the Scioto and Sandusky rivers^ The order of Dunmore 
was obeyed, but with every expression of regret and disappointment. 

The earl with his officers having returned to his camp, a treaty with the 
Indians was opened the following day. 

In this treaty, every precaution was used on the part of our people to 
prevent the Indians from ending a treaty in the tragedy of a massacre. — 
Only eighteen Indians, with their chiefs, were permitted to pass the outer 
gate of their fortified encampment, after having deposited their arms with 
the guard at the gate. 

The treaty was opened by Cornstalk, thft war chief of the Shawnees, 
in a lengthy speech, in which he boldly charged the white people with 
having been the authors of the commencement of the war, in the massa- 
cres of the Indians at Captina and Yellow creek. This speech he deliv- 
ered in so loud a tone of voice, that he was heard all over the camp.— 
The terms of the treaty were soon settled and the prisoners delivered up. 
Logan, the Cayuga chief, assented to the treaty ; but still indignant at 
the murder of his family, he refused to attend with the other chiefs at the 
camp of Dunmore* According to thfe Indian mode in such cases, he sent 
his speech in a belt of wampum by an interpreter, to be read at the treaty. 
Supposing that this work may fall into the hands of some readers wha 
have not seen the speech of Logan, the author thinks it not amiss to in- 
sert the celebrated morsel of Indian eloquence in this place, with the ob- 
servation that the authenticity of the speech is no longer a subject of 
doubt. The speech is as follows : 

"I appeal to any white man to say^ if he ever entered Logan's cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat t if ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not* During the course of the last long and bloody waf,- 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was mV 
love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 
*Logan is the friend of the white men.' I had even thought to have liv- 
ed with you, but for the injuries of one man. ' Col. Cresap, the last spring 
in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not 
even sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. I 
have sought it : I have lolled many : I have fully glutted my vengeance : 
for my country I rejoice at the beams of p6ace. But do not harbor a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not 
turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ?—^ 
Not one." 

Thus ended, at the treaty of Camp Charlbtte, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1774, the disastrous war of Dunmore. It began in the wanton and 
tinprovoked murders of the Indians at Captina and Yellow creek, and end- 
id with an awful Mcrifice of life and property to 1fe» demon of revehge - 
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On oiir part we obtained al Ihe treaty a cessation of hostilities and a sur- 
render of prisoners, and nothing more. 

The plan of operations adopted by the Indians in the war of Dunmore^ 
shews very clearly that their chiefs were by no means deficient in the fore- 
sight and skill necessary for making the most prudent military arrange- 
ments for obtaining success and victory in their mode of warfare. At an 
e irly period they obtained intelligence of the plan of the campaign against 
them, concerted between the earl of Dunmore and Gen. Lew*is. With a 
view therefore, to attack the forces of these commanders seperately, they 
speedily collected their warriors, and by forced marches reached the Point 
before tlie expected arrival of the troops under Dunmore. Such was 
the privacy with which they conducted their march to Point Pleasant, that 
Gen. Lewis knew nothing of the approach of the Indian army until a few 
minutes before the commencement of tlie battle, and it is very probable, 
that if Cornstalk, the Indian commander, had had a little larger force at 
the battle of the Point, the whole army of Gen. Lewis w^ould have been 
rut on, as the waiy savage had left tliem no chance of retreat. Had the 
army of Lewis been defeated, the army of Dunmore, consisting of little 
more than one thousand men, would have shared the fate of those armies 
which at different periods have suffered defeats in consequence of ventur- 
ing too far into the Indian country, in numbers too small, and with muni- 
lions of war inadequate to sustain a contest with the united forces of a 
number of Indian nations. 

It was the general belief among the officers of our army, at tlie time, 
that the earl of Dunmore, while at Wheeling, received advice from his 
government of the probability of the approaching war between. England 
Hnd the colonies, and that afterwards, all his measures, w*ith regf«rd to the 
Indians, had for their ultimate object an alliance with those ferpcious war- 
riors for the aid of the mother country in their contest with us. This sup- 
position accounts for his not forming a junction with the army of Lewis 
at Point Pleasant. This deviation from the original plan of the campaign 
jeopardized the army of Lewis, and well nigh occasioned its total destruc- 
tion. The conduct of the earl at the treaty, shews a good understanding 
between him and the Indian chiefs. He did notsuflTerthe army of Lewis 
to form a junction with his own, but sent them back before the treaty 
was concluded, thus risking the safety of his own forces ; for at the time 
of the treaty, the Indian warriors were about his camp in force sufllcient 
to have intercepted his retreat and destroyed his whole army. 

REV. MR. JACOB'S ACCOUNT OF DUXMORE'S WAR. 

At this period, to wit, in the commrncoment of the year 1774, thfre 
existed bctw^een our people and the Indians, a kind of doubtful, precari- 
ous and suspicious peace. In the year 1773, they killed a certain John 
Martin and Guy Meeks, (Indian traders,) on the Hockhocklng, and rob- 
bed them of about jC200 worth of goods. 

They were much irritated with our people, who- were about this iitne 
beginning to settle Ivenluckv, i^nd wilh ihem thev waged an wiucasiijij 

O 
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ami (lestnirtivp predatory war ; and whoever saw an Indian in Kentucky, 
saw an enemy ; no questions were asked on either side but from the'muz- 
xles of their rifles. Many other circumstances at this period combined to 
show that our peace with the Indians rested upon such dubious and un- 
••ertain ground, that it must soon be dispersed by a whirlwind of carnage 
and war. And as I consider this an all-important point in the thread of 
our history, and an interesting link in the chain of causes combining to 
produce l>unmore*s war, I will present the reader with another fact di- 
rectly in pmnt. It is extracted from the journal of a 'squire M^onnel, 
in my possession. The writer says that about the 3d day of Marehv, 1774, 
while himself and six other men, who were in company with himy were 
asleep in their camp in the night, they were awakened by the fierce' bark- 
ing of their dogs, and thought they saw something like men creeping to- 
wards them.. Alarmed at this, they sprang up, seized their rifles, and 
flew to trees. By this time one Indian had reached their fi^re ; but hear- 
ing them cock their guns, he drew back, stumbled and felL The whole 
party now came up, arwl appearing friendly, he ordered his men not to 
iire^, and shook hands with his new guests. They tarried all night, and 
apj^earing so friendly, pnrvailed with him and one of his men to go with 
them to their town, at no g^eat distance from their camp ; but when they 
arrivetl he was taken with his companion to their council, or war house, 
a wMr dance perform^ed arouTKl then>, tlie- war club shook at or aver them, 
and they detained close prisoners and narrowly guarded for twa or three 
days. A council was then held over them, and it wns decreed that they 
shouild be threatened severely and disdiarged, provided they would give 
their women some flour and salt. Being dismissed, they set out on their 
journey to the camp, but met on their way about twenty-five warriors and 
some boys. A second council was held over them, and it w^as decreed 
that tbey should not be killed, but robbed, wWch was accordingly done ; 
ami aJl their flour, salt, powder and lead, and all their rifles that were 
good, w^ere taken from them ; and being further threatened, the Indians 
left them, ass already noticed. This party consisted of seven men, viz. 
^squire M^'Connel, Andrew M'Connel, Lawrence Darnel, William Ganet, 
Matthew Riddle, John Laferty, and Thos. Canady. 

We have also m reserve some more material facts, that go to show the 
asjjeet of affairs at this period, and that may be considered as evident pre- 
cursews to an> impendfng war. And it is certainly not a triflfng item in 
the catalogue* of tlkse extents, that early in the spring of 1774, whether 
precedent or subseqjuent to Connoly'ls famous circular letter I am not pre- 
pared to say, having- no positive data " bnt it was, however, about this 
time that tlie Indians killed two men in a canoe belonffinjf to a Mr. But- 
ler, of Pittsburgh, and robbed the eanoe of the property therein. This 
was about the first of May, 1774, and took i)fece near the raouth of Lit- 
tle Beaver, a small creek that empties into the Ohio befweew PittsBwrgh 
and Wheeling ; and this fact is so certain and well established, that Benj. 
Tomlinson, Esq. who is now living (18*20,) and who assisted in burying 
the dead, ran and will bear testimony to its truth. And it is presumed it 
was this circumstance which produced that prompt and terrible vengeance 
tal:eaoatkc ladians at Yellow creek immediatelv afterwards, to wit, on 
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the 3(1 day of May, which garc rise to, and furnished matter fer, the pre- 
tended lyii^ speech of Logan, which I shall hereafter prove a counterfeit, 
and if it was genuine, yet a genuine fabrication of lies. 

Thus we find from an examination into the state of affairs in the west, 
that there was a predisposition to war, at least on the part of the Indians, 
But may we not suspect that other latent causes, working Jbehind the 
scenes and in the dark, were silently marching to the same result? 

Be it remembered, then, that this Indian war was but as a portico to 
our revolutionary war, the fuel for which was tlien preparing, and which 
burst into a flame the ensuing year. 

Neither let us forget that the earl of Dunmore was at this time gover- 
nor of Virginia; and that he was acquainted with the views and designs 
of the British cabinet, can scarcely be doubted. What then, suppose ye, 
would be the conduct of a man possessing his means, filling a high oifi- 
cial station, attached to the British government, and master of consum- 
mate diplomatic skill ? 

Dunmore^s penetrating eye could not but see, and he lio doubt did see, 
two all-important objects, that, if accomplished, would go to subserve and 
promote the grand object of the British cabinet, namely, the establishment 
of an unbounded and unrestrained authority over our North American con- 
tinent. 

These two objects were, first, setting the new settlers on tlie west side 
of the Allegany by the ears; and secondly, embroiling the western people 
in a war with the Indians. These two objects accomplished, would put 
it in his power to direct the storm to any and every point conducive to the 
grand object he had in vieW, But as in the nature of the thing he could 
not, and policy forbidding that he should, always apj>ear piersonally in pro- 
moting and effectuating these objects, it was necessary he s^iould obtain a 
confidential agent attached to his person and to the British government, 
and one that would promote his views cither pwblicly or covertly, as cir- 
cumstances required. 

The materials for his first object were abundant, atid aheady prepared. 
The emigrants to the western country were almost all from the three 
states of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. The line between the 
tw^o states of Virginia and Pennsylvania was unsettled, and both theso 
States claimed the whole of the western country. This motley mixture 
of men from different States did jiot harmonize. The Virginians and Ma- 
rylanders disliked the Pennsylvania laws, nor did the Pennsylvanians re- 
lish those of Virginia, Thus many disputes, much warm blood, broils, 
and sometimes battles, called fisticuffs^ followed. 

The earl of Dunmore, with becoming zeal for the honor of the "ancient 
dominion," seized upon this state of things so propitious to his views ; 
and having found Dr, John Connoly, a Pennsylvanian, with whom I think 
he could not have h^ much previous acquaintance, by the art of hocus- 
pocus or some other art, converted him into a stanch Virginian, and ap- 
pointed him vice governor and commandant of Pittsburgh and its depen- 
dencies, that is to say, ot all the western country. Affairs on that side 
of the mountain began to wear a serious aspect ; attempts were made by 
both States to enforce \heir laws ; and the strong arm of power ;nd. corr- 
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cion was let loose by Virginia. Some magistrates acting under the au- 
thority of Pennsylvania were arrested, sent to Virginia, and imprisoned. 

But that the reader ma)? be well assured that the hand of Dunraore was 
in all this, I present him with a copy of his proclamation. It is howev- 
er deficient as to date : 

"Whereas, I have reason to apprehend that the government of Penn- 
sylvania, in prosecution of their claims to Pittsburgh and its dependen- 
cies, will endeavor to obstruct his majesty's government thereof, under my 
administration, by illegal and unwairantable commitment of the officers I 
have appointed for that purpose, and that settlement is in some danger of 
annoyance from the Indians also ; and it being necessary to support the 
dignity of his majesty's government and protect his subjects in the quiet 
and peaceable enjoyment of their rights ; I have therefore thought proper, 
by and with the consent and advice of his majesty^s council, by this 
proclamation in his majesty's name, to order and require the officers of 
the militia in that district to embody a sufficient number of men to re- 
pel any insult whatsoever ; and all his majesty's liege subjects within this 
colony are hereby strictly required to be aiding and assisting therein, or 
they shall answer the contrary at their peril ; and I further enjoin and re- 
quire the seveial inhabitants of the territories aforesaid to pay his majesty's 
quitrents and public dues to such officers as are or shall be appointed to 
collect the same within this dominion, until his majesty's pleasure therein 
shall be known." 

It is much to be regretted that my copy of this proclamation is without 
date. There can, hovi^ever, be no doubt it was issued either in 1774 or 
early in 1775, and I am inclined to think it was issued in 1774 ; but 
it would be satisfactory to know precisely the day, because chronology is 
the soul of history 

But this state of things in the west, it seems from subsequent events, 
was not the mere effiirvescence of a transient or momentary excitement, 
but continued a long season. The seeds of discord had fallen unhappily 
on ground too naturally productive, and were also too well cultivated by 
the earl of Dunmore, Coiinoly, and the Pennsylvania officers, to evapo- 
rate in an instant. 

We find by recurring to the history of our revolutionary war, that that 
awful tornado, if it had not the effect to sweep away disputes about state 
rights and local interests, yet it had the effect to silence and suspend eve- 
ry thing of that nature pending our dubious and arduous struggle for na- 
tional existence : but yet we find, in fact, that whatever conciliatory effect 
this state of things had upon other sections of the country, and upon the 
nation at large, it was not sufficient to extinguish this fire in the west. — 
For in the latter end of the year 1776, or in the year 1777, we find these 
people petitioning Congress to interpose their authority, aiid redress their 
grievances. I have this petition before me, but it is too long to copy : I 
therefore only give a short abstract. 

It begins w^ith stating thai w^hereas Virginia and Pennsylvania both set 
up claims to the western country, it was ])roductive of the most sericms 
and distressing consequences : that as each State pertinacierusly suppwrt- 
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ed their respective pretensions, the result was, as described by themselves, 
**frauds, impositions, violences, depredations, animosities," &c. &c. 

These evils they ascribe (as- indeed the fact was.) to the conflicting claimj* 
of the two States; and so warm were the partisans on each side, as in 
some cases to produce battles and shedding of blood. . But they superadd 
another reason for this ilUhumor, namely, the proceedings of Dunmore's 
warrant officers, in laying land warrants on land claimed by orhera, and 
many other claims for land granted by the crown of England to individu- 
als, companies, &c., covering a vast extent of country, and including most 
of the lands already settled and occupied by the greatest part of the in- 
habitants of the western country ; and they finally pray Congress to erect 
them into a seperate State and admit them into the Union as a fourteenth 
State. 

As the petition recites the treaty of Pittsburgh, in October 1775, it is 
probable we may fix its date (for it has none,) to the latter part of 1*76 cr 
1777. I rather tliink the latter, not only from my own recollection of the 
circumstances of that period, but especially from the request in the peti- 
tion to be erected into a new State, which certainly would not have been 
thought of before the Declaration of Independence. 

But the unhappy state of the western country will appear still more ev- 
ident, when we advert to another important document which I have also 
before me. It is a proclam^ition issued by the delegates in Congress from 
the States of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and bears date Philadelphia, Ju- 
ly 25, 1775. 

But the heat of fire, and inflexible obstinacy of the parties engaged in 
this controversy, will appear in colors still stronger, when we see the un- 
availing efforts made by the delegates in Congress from the two States of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania in the year 1775. These gentlemen, it waii 
obvious, under the influence of the best of motives, and certainly with a 
view to the best interests, peace, and happiness of the western people, 
sent them a proclamation, couched in terms directly calculated to restore 
tranquillity and harmony among tliera : but the little effect produced by 
this proclamation, their subsequent petition just recited, and sent the next 
year or year after to Congress, fully demonstrates. 

But as I consider this proclamation an important document, and as it is 
nowhere recorded, I give it to the reader entire : 

**7b ihi, Inhabitants of Pennsylvania and Virghia^ 

on the west side of the Laurel HilL 
"Friends and Countjiymen : — It gives us much concern to find that 
disturbances have arisen, and still continue among you, concernmg the 
boundaries of our colonies. In the character in which we now address 
you, it is unnecessary to inquire into the origin of those unhappy dis- 
putes, and it would be improper for us to express our approbation or cen- 
sure on either side ; but as representatives of two of the colonies, united 
among many others for the defence of the liberties of America, we think 
it our duty to remove, as far as lies in our power, every obstacle that may 
prever.t her sons from co-operating as vigorously as they would wish to do 
towards the attainment of this great and important end. Influenced sole- 
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ly by this motive, our joint and earnest request to you is, that all animos* 
itie», which have heretofore subsisted among you, as inhabitants of dis* 
tinct colonies, may now give place to generous and concurring efforts for 
the preservation 0/ every thing that can make our common country dear 
to us. 

"We arc fully persuaded that you, as well as we, wish to see your dif- 
ferences terminate in this happy issue* For this desirable purpose we re* 
commend it to you that all bodies of armed m«n, kept under either pro- 
vincey be dismissed ; that all those on either side, who are in conjinement^ 
or under bail for taking a part in the contest, be discharged ; and that un- 
til the dispute be decided, every person be permitted to retain his posses- 
sions unmolested* 

"JJy observing these directions, the public tranquillity will* be secured 
without injury to the titles on either side. The period, we flatter our- 
selves, wiJl soon arrive, when this unfortunate dispute, which has produ- 
ced much mischief, and as far as we can learn no good, will be peaceably 
and constitutionally determined. 

"We are your friends and countrymen, 

''P.. Htnry^ Richard Henry Lee^ BevjanAn Harrison^ Th. 
Jefferson, John Dickinson^ Geo, Ross^ B, Franklin ^ Jag. 
IVUson^ Charles Humphreys, 

"Philadelphia, July 25, 1775." 

But to conclude this part of our subject, I think the reader cannot but 
sec from Dunmore's proclamationj the violent measures of his lieutenant 
Connoly and the Virginia officers, and from the complexion of the times, 
and the subsequent conduct of both Dunmore and Connoly, as we shall 
see hereafter 5 that this unhappy state of things, if not actually produced, 
was certainly improved by Dunmore tq subserve the views of the British 
court% 

We now proceed to examine the question, how far facts and circunc- 
stances justify us in supposing the earl of Dunmore himself instrumental 
in producing the Indian war of 1774% 

It has been already remarked that this Indian war was but the prccu^ 
sor to our revolutionary war of 1775— -that Dunmore, the then governor of 
Virginia, was one of Uie most inveterate and determined enemies to the 
revolution — that he w^as a man of high talents, especially for intrigue and 
diplomatic skill — that occupying the station of commander-in-chief of the 
large and respectable State of Virginia, he possessed means and power to 
do much to serve the views of Great Britain% And we have seen, from 
the preceding pages, how effectually he played his part among the inhab- 
itants of the western country. I was present myself when a Pennsylvania 
magistrate, of the name of Scott, was taken into custody, and brought 
before Dunmore, at Prestone old fort ; he was severely threatened and dis- 
missed, perhaps on bail, but I do not recollect how ; another Pennsylva- 
nia magistrate was sent to Staunton jaiK And I have already shewn in 
the preceding pages, that there was a sufficient preparation of materials 
for this war m the predisposition and hostile attitude of our affairs with 
the Indians ; that it was consequently no difficult matter with a Virginia 
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governor .to direct the incipient state of things to any point most condu- 
cive to the grand end he had in view, namely, weakening our national 
strength in some of its best and most efficient parts. If, then, a war 
with the Indians might have a tendency to produce this result, it appears 
perfectly natural and reasonable to suppose that Dun more would make 
use of all his power and influence to promote it ; and although the war of 
1774 was brought to a conclusion before the year was out, yet we know 
that this fire was scarcely extinguished before it burst out into a flame with 
tenfold fury, and two or three armies of the whites were sacrificed before 
we could get the Indians subdued ; and this unhappy state of our affiiirs 
w^ith the Indians happening during the severe conflict of our revolutionary 
war, had the very effect, I suppose, Dunmore had in view, namely, divid • 
ing our forces and enfeehling our aggregate strength ; and that the seeds 
of these subsequent wars with the Indians were sown in 1774 and 1775„ 
appears almost certain* 

Yet still, however, we admit that we are not in possession of material? 
to substantiate this charge against the earl ; and all we can do is to pro- 
duce some facts and circumstances that deserve notice, and have a strong: 
bearing on the case. 

And the first we shall mention* is a circular letter sent by Maj. Conno- 
ly, his proxy, early in the spring of the year I774j warning the inhabi- 
itants to be on their guard — that the Indians were very angry, and m«ii- 
fested so much hostility, that he was apprehensive they would strike 
somewhere as soon at the season would permit, and enjoining the inhabi- 
tants to prepare and retire into forts, &c. It might be useful to collate 
and compare this letter with one he wTote to Capt. Cresap on the 14th 
July following ; see hereafter. In this letter he declares there is war or 
danger of war, before the war is properly begun ; in that to Capt. Cre- 
sap ne says the Indians deport themselves peaceably, when Dunmore and 
Lewis and Cornstalk are all on their march for battle. 

This letter was sent by express in every direction of the country. Un- 
happily we have lost or mislaid it, and consequently are deficient in a 
most material point in its date. But from one expression in the letter, 
namely, that the Indians will strike when the season pennits, and this 
season is generally understood to mean when the leaves are out, wc may 
fix it in the month of May. We find from a subsequent letter from Pente- 
cost and Connoly to Capt. Reece, that this assumed fact is proved : see 
hereafter. 

Therefore this letter cannot be of a later date than sometime in the 
month of April ; and if so, before Batler*s men were killed on Little Bea- 
ver ; and before Logan's family were killed on Yellow creek, and was in 
fact the fiery red-cross and harbinger of war, as in days of yore amon|[r 
the Scottish clans. That this was the fact is I think absolutely certain, 
because no mention is made in Connoly's letter of this affJiir, which cer- 
tainly would not have been omitted, if precedent to his letter. 

*The remark, as it should seem incidentally made, in Dunmore's pro- 
clamation, as to the Indian war, (sec page 108,) deserves notice, as it 
has no poniior tion witb thi^ subject of that proclamation* 
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Tills letter prodacctl its natural result. The people fled into forts, and 
put themselves into a posture of defence, and the tocsin of war resouiui- 
rx\ from I^aurel hill to the banks of the Ohio. Capt. Cresap, who was 
peaceably at this time employed in building houses and improving lands 
' on the Ohio, received this letter, accompanied, it is believed, with a con- 
firmatorv' message from Col. Croghan and Maj. M'Gee, Indian agents and 
interpreters ;* and he thereupon immediately broke up his camp, and as- 
cended the river to Wheeling fort, the nearest i)lace of safety, from whence 
it is believed he intended speedily to return home ; but during his stay at 
this place, a report was brought into the fort that two Indians were com- 
ing down the river. Capt. Cresap, supposing from every circumstance, 
and the general aspect of affiiirs, that war was inevitable, and in fact al- 
ready begun, went up the river with his party ; and two of his men, of 
the name of Chenoweth and Brothers, killed these two Indians. Beyond 
controversy this is the only circumstance in the history of this Indian 
war, in which his name can in the remotest degree be identified with any 
measure tending to produce this war ; and it is certain that the guilt or 
innocence of this affair will appear from its date. It is notorious, then, 
that those Indians were killed not only after Capt. Cresap had received 
Gonnoly's letter, and after Butler's men were killed in the canoe, but al- 
so after the affair at Yellow creek, and after the people bad fled into forts. 
But more of tliis hereafter, when we take up Mr. Doddrige and his book; 
simply, however, remarking here, that this affair of killing these two In- 
dians has the same aspect and relation to Dunmore's war that the battle 
of Lexington has to the war of tlie revolution. 

But to proceed. Permit us to remark, that it is verj' difficult at this late 
period to form a correct idea of these times, unless we can bring distinct- 
ly into view the real state of our frontier. The inhabitants of tlie wes- 
tern country were at this time thinly scattered from the Allegany moun- 
tain to the eastern banks of the Ohio, and most thinly near that river.— 
In this state of things, it was natiu*al to suppose that the few settlers in 
the vicinity of Wheeling, who had collected into that fort, would feel ex- 
tremely solicitous to detain captain Cresap and his men as long as |>ossi- 
ble, especially until they could see on what point the storm would fall. — 
Capt. Cresap, the son of a hero, and a hero himself, felt for their situa- 
ation ; and getting together a few more men in addition to his own, and 
not relishing the limits of a little fort, nor a life of inactivity, set out on 
what was called a scouting party, that is, to reconnoiter and scour the 
frontier border ; and while out and engaged in this business, fell in with 
and had a running fight with a party of Indians, nearly about his equal in 
numbers, when one Indian was killed, and Cresap had one man wounded. 
This affair took place somewhere on the banks of the Ohio. Doddridf(e 
says it was at the mouth of Captina: be it so — it matters not ; but he adds, 
it was on the same day the Indians were killed in tlie canoe. In tliis the 
doctor is most cgregiously mistaken, as I shall prove hereafter. 

But may we not ask, what were these Indians doing here at this time, 
on the banks of the Ohio? They had jio town near this place, nor was 

*I had tliis fiora Capt. Cresap himself, a short time after it oociir;Td. 
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it their hunting season, as it was about the 8th or 10th of May. Is it 
not then probable, nay almost certain, that this straggling banditti were 
prepared and ready to fall on some parts of our exposed frontier, and that 
their dispersion saved the lives of many helpless women and children? 

But the old proverb, cry mad-dog and kill him ! is, I Suppose, equally 
as applicable to heroes as to dogs. 

Capt. Cresap soon after this returned to his family in Maryland ; but 
feeling most sensibly for the inhabitants on the frontier in their perilous si- 
tuation, immediately raised a company of volunteers, and marched back 
to their assistance ; and having advanced as far as Catfish camp, the place 
where Washington, Pa., now stands, he was arrested in his progress by a 
peremptory and insulting order from Connoly, commanding him to dis- 
miss his men and to return home. 

This order, couched in offensive and insulting language, it may be well 
supposed, was not very grateful to a man of Captain Cresap's high 
sense of honor and peculiar sensibility, especially conscious as he was 
of the purity of his motives, and the laudable end he had in view. He 
nevertheless obeyed, returned home and dismissed his men, and with the 
determination, I well know from what he said after his return, never again 
to take any part in the present Indian war, but to leave Mr. Commandant 
at Pittsburgh to fight it out as hs could. This hasty resolution was how- 
ever of short duration. For however strange, contradictory, and irrecon- 
cilable the conduct of the earl of Dunmore and his vice-governor of Pitts- 
burgh, &c. may appear, yet it is a fact, that on the 10th of June, the earl 
of Dunmore, unsolicited, and to Capt. Cresap certainly unexpected, sent 
him a captain's commission of the militia of Hampshire county, Virginia, 
notwithstanding his residence was in Maryland. This commission reach- 
ed Capt. C. a few days after his return from the expedition to Catfish 
camp, just aboye mentioned ; and inasmuch as this commission, coming 
to him in the way it did, carried with it a tacit expression of the gover- 
ner's approbation of his conduct — add to which, that about the same time 
his feelings were daily assailed by petition after petition, from almost eve- 
ry section of the weitem country, praying, begging, and beseeching him 
to come over to their assistance — it is not surprising that his resolution 
should be changed. Several of these petitions and Dunmore's commis- 
sion have escaped the wreck of time and are in my possession. 

This commission coming at the time it did, and in the way and under 
the circumstances above recited, aided and strengthened as it was by the 
numberless petitioners aforesaid, broke down and so far extinguished all 
Capt, Cresap's personal resentment against Connoly that he once more 
determined to exert all his power and influence in assisting the distressed 
inhabitants of the western frontier, and accordingly immediately raised a 
company, placed himself under the command of Maj. Angus M'Donald, 
and marched with him to attack the Indians, at their town of Wappato- 
machie, on the Muskingum. His popularity, at this time, was such, and 
so many men flocked to his standard, that he could not consistently with 
the rules of an army, retain them in his company, but was obliged to 
transfer themi much against their wills, to other captains, and the result 

P 
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was, that after retaining in his own company as many men at he could 
consistently, he filled completely the company of his nephew Capt. Mi- 
chael Cresap, and also partly the company of Capt. Hancock Lee. This 
little army of about four hundred men, under Maj. M'Donald, penetrated 
the Indian country as far as the Muskingum ; near which they had a skir- 
mish with a party of Indians under Capt. Snake, in which M'Donald lost 
six men, and killed the Indian chief Snake. 

A little anecdote here will go to show what expert and close shooters 
we had in those days among our riflemen. When M'Donald's little army 
arrived on the near bank of the Muskingum, and while lying there, an 
Indian on the opposite shore got l>ehind a log or old tree, and was lifting 
up his head occasionally to view the white men's army. One of Capt. 
Cresap's men, of the name of John Harness, seeing this, loaded his riile 
with two balls, and placing himself on the bank of the river, watched the 
opportunity when the Indian raised his head, and firing at the same in- 
stant, put both balls through the Indian's neck, and laid him dead ;* which 
circumstance no doubt had great influence in intimidating the Indians. 

M'Donald after this had another running fight with the Indians, drove 
them from their towns, burnt them, destroyed their provisions, and, re* 
turning to the settlement, discharged his men. 

But this affair at Wappatomachie and expedition of M'Donald were on- 
ly the prelude to more important and efficient measures. It was well un- 
derstood that the Indians were far from being subdued, and that they would 
now certainly collect all their force, and to the utmost of power return the 
compliment of our visit to their territories. 

The governor of Virginia, whatever might have been his views as to 
the ulterior measures, lost no time in preparing to meet this storm. He 
sent orders immediately to CoL Andrew Lewis, of Augusta county, to 
raise an army of about one thousand men, and to march with all expedi- 
tion to the mouth of the Great Kanawha, on the Ohio river, where, or at 
some other point, he would join him, after he had got together another 
army, which he intended to raise in the northwestern counties, and com- 
mand in person. Lewis lost no time, but collected ihe number of men 
required, and marched without delay to the appointed place of rendez- 
vous. 

But the earl was not quite so rapid in his movements, which circum- 
stance the eagle eye of old Cornstalk, the general of the Indian army, 
saw, and was determined to avail himself of, foreseeing that it would be 
much easier to destroy two separate columns of an mvading army before 
tlian after their junction and consolidation. With this view he marched 
with all expedition to attack Lewis, before he was joined by the earl's ar- 
my from the north calculating, confidently no doubt, that if he could de- 
stroy Lewis, he would be able to give a good account of the army of the 
earl. 

The plans of Cornstalk appear to have been those of a consummate 
and skillful general, and the prompt and rapid execution of them display- 
ed the energy of a warrior* He therefore, without loss of time, attack- 

*The Muskingum at this pT^ce it said to be about 200 yards wids. 
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ed Lewis at his post. The attack wa* sudden, xiolent, and I belieye un- 
expected. It was neverthelesss well fought, very obstinate, and of long 
continuance : and as both parties fought with rifles, the conflict was dread- 
ful ; many were killed on both sides, and the contest was only finished 
with the approach of night. The Virginians, however, kept the field, but 
lost many valuable officers and men, and among the rest, Col. Charles 
Lewis, brother to the commander-in-chief. 

Cornstalk and Blue Jacket, the two Indian captains, it is said, perform- 
ed prodigies of valor ; but finding at length all their efforts unavailing, 
drew off their men in good order, and with the determination to fight no 
more, if peace could be obtained upon reasonable terms. 

This battle of Lewis' opened an easy and unmolested passage for Dun- 
more through the Indian country ;* but it is proper to remark here, how- 
ever, that when Dunmore arrived with his wing of the army at the mouth 
of Hockhocking, he sent Capt. White-eyes, a Delaware chief, to invite 
the Indians to a treaty, and he remained stationary at that place until 
White-eyes returned, who reported that the Indians would not treat about 
peace. I presume, in order of time, this must have been just before Le- 
wis' battle ; because it will appear in the sequel of this story, that a great 
revolution took place in the minds of the Indians after the battle. 

Dunmore, immediately upon the report of W^hite-eyes that the Indians 
were not disposed for peace, sent an express to Col. Lewis to move on 
and meet him near Chilicothe, on the Scioto, and both wings of the ar- 
my were put in motion. But as Dunmore approached the Indian towns, 
he was met by flags from the Indians, demanding peace, to which he ac- 
ceded, halted his army, and runners were sent to invite the Indian chiefs, 
who cheerfully obeyed the summons, and came to the treaty — save only 
Logan, the great orator, who refused to come. It seems, however, that 
neither Dunmore nor the Indian chiefs considered his presence of much 
importance, for they went to work and finished the treaty without him — 
referring, I believe, some unsettled points for future discussion, at a treaty 
to be held the ensuing summer or fall at Pittsburgh. This treaty, the ar- 
ticles of which I never saw, nor do I know that they were ever recorded, 
concluded Dunmore's war, in September or October, 1774. After the 
treaty was over, old Cornstalk, the Shawnee chief, accompanied Dun- 
more's army until they reached the mouth of Hockhocking, on the Ohio ; 
and what was most singular, rather made his home in Capt. Cresap's tent, 
with whom he continued on terms of the most friendly familiarity. I con- 
sider this circumstance as positive proof that the Indians themselves nei- 

•A little anecdote will prove that Dunmore was a general, and also the 
high estimation in which he held Capt. C'-esap. While the army was 
marching through the Indian country, Dunmore ordered Capt. Cresap 
with his company and some more of his best troops in the rear. Thi-J 
displeased Cresap, and he expostulated with the earl, who replied, that 
the reason of this arrangement was, because he knew that if he was at- 
tacked in front, all those men would soon rush forward ink) the engage- 
ment. This reason, which was by the by a handsome tomplimo»t, saCis- 
fied Cresap, and all the rear guard. 
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ther considered Capt. Cresap the murderer of Logan^s familj, nor the 
cause of the war. It appears, also, that at thi« place the earl of Dun- 
more received dispatches from England. Doddridge says he received 
these on his march out. 

But we ought to have mentioned in its proper place, that after the trea- 
ty between Dunmore and the Indians commenced near Chilicothe, Lewis 
arrived with his army, and encamped two or three miles from Dunmore, 
which greatly alarmed the Indians, as they thought he was so much irri- 
tated at losing so many men in the late battie that he would not easily be 
pacified ; nor would they be satisfied until Dunmore and old Cornstalk 
went into Lewis' camp to converse with him. 

Doct. Doddridge represents this affair in different shades uf light from 
this statement. I can only say I had my information from an officer who 
was present at the time. 

But it is time to remind the reader, that, although I have wandered into 
such a minute detail of the various occurrences, facts and circumstances 
of Dunmore's war ; and all of which as a history may be interesting to 
the present and especially to the rising generation ; yet it is proper to re- 
mark that I have two leading objects chiefly in view — first, to convince 
the world, that whoever and whatever might be the cause of the Indian 
war of 1774, it was not Capt. Cresap ; secondly, that from the aspect of 
our political affairs at that period, and from the known hostility of Dun- 
more to the American revolution, and withal from the subsequent conduct 
of Dunmore, and the dreadful Indian war that commenced soon after the 
beginning of our war with Great Britain — I say, from all these circum- 
stances, we have infinitely stronger reasons to suspect Dunmore than Cre- 
sap ; and I may say that the dispatches above mentioned that were re- 
ceived by Dunmore at Hockhocking, although alter the treaty, were yet 
calculated to create suspicion. 

But if, as we suppose, Dunmore was secretly at the bottom of this In- 
dian war, it is evident that he could not with propriety appear personally 
in a business of this kind ; and we have seen and shall see, how effectu- 
ally his sub-governor played his part between the Virginians and Penn- 
sylvanians ; and it now remains for us to examine how far the conduct of 
this man (Connoly) will bear us out in the supposition that there was also 
some foul play, some dark intriguing work to embroil the western coun- 
try in an Indian war. 

And I think it best now,as we have introduced this man Connoly again, 
to give the reader a short condensed history of his whole proceedings, 
that we may have him in full view at once. We have already presented 
the reader with his circular letter, and its natural result and consequences 
and also with his insulting letter and mandatory order to Capt. Cresap, at 
Catfish camp, to dismiss his men and go home ; and that the reader may 
now see a little of the character of this man, and understand him, if it is 
possible to understand him, I present him with the copy of a letter to 
Capt. Reece. 

"'As I have received intelligence that Logan, a Mingo Indian, with 
l^hout twenty Shawnccs and others, were to set off for war last Monday, 
and I have reason to believe that ihcy may come upon the inhabitants a- 
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bout Wheeling, I hereby order, require and command you, with all the 
men you can raide, immediately to march and jdin any of the companies 
already out and under the pay of government ^ and upon joining your par- 
ties together, scour the frontier and become a barrier to our settlements, 
and endeavor to fall in with their tracks, and pursue them, using your ut- 
most endeavors to chastise them as open and avowed enemies. 

"I am^ sir, your most humble servant, 
"DoRSEY Pentecost, for 
A- "JOHN CONNOLY. 

"To Capt. Joel Reece, use all expedition. May 27, 1774." 

Now here is a fellow for you. A very short time before this, perhaps 
two or three days before the date of this letter, Capt. Cresap, who had a 
fine company of volunteers, is insulted, ordered to dismiss his men and 
go home ; and indeed it appears from one expression m this letter, ilame- 
ly, "the companies who are already out," that these companies must have 
been actually out at the very time Cresap is ordered home. 

Now if any man is skilled in the art of legerdemain, let him unriddle 
this enigma if he can. 

But as so many important facts crowd together at this eventful period, 
it may be satisfactory to the reader, and have a tendency more clearly to 
illustrate the various scenes interwoven in the thread of this history, to 
present to his view a chronological list of these facts ; and I think the first 
that deserves notice is Connoly's circular letter, which we date the 25th 
day of April ; secondly, the two men killed in Butler's canoe we know 
was the first or second day of May ; thirdly, the affiiir at Yellow creek 
was on the third or fourth day of May; fourthly, the Indians killed in 
the canoe above Wheeling the fifth or sixth day of May ; fifthly, the 
skirmish with the Indians on the river Ohio, about the eighth or tenth day 
of May ; after which, Capt. Cresap returned to Catfish camp about the 
twenty-fifth of May. Indeed this fact speaks for itself; it could not be 
earlier, when it is considered that he rode home from the Ohio, a distance 
of about one hundred and forty miles, raised a company and marched 
back as far as Catfish, through bad roads, near one hundred and twenty 
miles ; and all, agreeably to my statement, in seventeen days : then it is 
evident that he was not at Catfish camp sooner than the 25th of May ; 
and if so, he w^as ordered home at the very time when scouts were out, 
and the settlement threatened with an attack from the Indians, as is man- 
ifest from Connoly's own letter to Capt. Recce, dated May 27, 1774. 

But the hostility of Connoly to Capt. Cresap was unremitting and 
without measure or decency ; for on the 14th of July, of the same 
year, we find one of the most extraordinary, crooked, malignant, Grub- 
street epistles, that ever appeared upon paper: but let us see it. 

"/W Dunmorp* July 14, 1774. 

"Your whole proceedings, so far as relate to our disturbances with the 
Indians, have been of a nature so extraordinary, that I am much fit a loss 



*During the government of Connoly in this place, he changed the name 
from Pitt to Dunmore ; but subsequent events have blotted out Dunmore's 
name. 
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to account for the cause ; but when I consider your late steps, tend- 
ing directly to ruin the service here, by inveigling away the militia of this 
garrison by jour preposterous proposals, and causing them thereby to 
embezzle the arms of government, purchased at an enormous expense, 
and at the same time to reflect infinite disgrace upon the honor of this 
colony, by attacking a set of people, which, notwithstanding the injury 
they have sustained by you in the loss of their people, yet continue to re- 
ly upon the professions of friendship which I have made, and deoort 
themselves accordingly; I say when I consider these matters, I musrion- 
clude you are actuated by a spirit of discord, so prejudicial to the peace 
and good order of society, that the conduct calls for justice, and due ex- 
ecution thereof can only check. I must once again order you to desist 
from your pernicious designs, and require of you, if you are an officer of 
militia, to send the deserters from this place back with all expedition, that 
they may be dealt with as their crimes merit. 

"I am, sir, your servant, 

"JOHN CONNOLY." 

This letter, although short, contains so many things for remark and an- 
imadversion, that we scarcely know where to begin. It exhibits, howev- 
er, a real picture of the man, and a mere superficial glance at its phrase- 
ology will prove that he is angrj-, and his nerves in a tremor. It is, in 
fact, an incoherent jumble of words and sentences, all in the disjunctive. 

But it is a perfect original and anomaly in the epistolary line ; and con- 
tains in itself internal marks of genuine, authenticity. 

The first thing in this letter that calls for our attention is the language 
he uses towards the people he calls '^militia deserters,^'* That they may 
be dealt with, he says, as their crimes m^rit. Now I pray you who were 
those people ? Doubtless the respectable farmers and others in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburgh. And what does this Mogul of the west intend to do 
with them ? Why hang them, to be sure ; for this is military law. But 
the true state of thii case doubtless is, that these militia considered them- 
selves free men ; that they were not well pleased either with Connoly or 
garrison duty ; that viewing their country in danger, and their wives and 
children exposed to savage barbarity, they preferred more active service, 
and joined the standard of Capt. Cresap. And is this a nev/ thing, or 
reprehensible ? How often do our militia enter into the regular array, 
and whoever dreamed of hanging them for so doing? 

But, secondly, we say it is possible Capt. Cresap did not know from 
whence these men came ; and if he did, he deserves no censure for re- 
ceiving them; and as to the charge of inveigling away the militia from 
the garrison, we know this must be positively false, because he was not 
in Pittsburgh in the year 1774, either personally or by proxy. 

As to the general charge against Capt. Cresap, of attacking the In- 
dians, and the great injury he had done them, I need only say that this 
charge is refuted again and again in the course of this history, and its un- 
paralleled impudence especially, or the date of this letter, merits the deep- 
est contempt. But the most extraordinary feature in this most extraor- 
dinary letter is couched in these words, namtly: "That the Indians re- 
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lied upon the expressions of friendship he made them and deported them- 
selves accordingly." 

Be astonished, ye nations of the earth, and all ye kindreds of peoj)le 
at this ! For be it remembered this is the 14th day of July 1774, when 
Connoly has the unblushing impudence to assert that the Indians relied 
upon his expressions of friendship, and deported themselves accordingly, 
when at this very time we were engaged in the hottest part of Dunmore's 
war ; when Dunmore himself was raising an army and personally on his 
way to take the command ; when Lewis was on his march from Augusta 
county, Virginia, to the Ohio ; when Cornstalk, with his Indian army, 
was in motion to meet Lewis ; and when Capt. Cresap was actually rais- 
ing a company to join Dunmore when he arrived. And it was while en- 
gaged in this business, that he received this letter from Connoly. 

Now if any man can account for this strange and extraordinary letter 
upon rational principles, let him do so if he can : he has more ingenuity 
and a more acute discernment than I have. 

Soon after receiving this letter, Capt. Cresap left his company on the 
west side of the mountain and rode home, where he met the earl of Dun- 
more at his house, and where he (the earl) remained a few days in habits 
of friendship and cordiality with the family. One day while the earl was 
at his house, Capt. Cresap, finding him alone, introduced the subject of 
Connoly's ill treatment, with a view, I suppose, of obtaining redress, or 
of exposing the character of a man he knew to be high in the estimation 
and confidence of the earl. But what effect, suppose ye, had this remon- 
strance on the earl ? PU tell you ; it lulled him into a profound sleep. Aye, 
aye, thinks I to myself (young as I then was,) this will not do, captain ; 
there are wheels within wheels, dark things behind the curtain between 
this noble earl and his sub-satellite. 

Capt. Cresap was himself open, candid and unsuspicious, and I do not 
know what he thought, but I well remember my own thoughts upon this 
occasion. 

But let us, as nearly as possible, finish our business with Connoly, al- 
though we must thereby get a little ahead of our history : yet, as already 
remarked, we think it less perplexing to the reader, than to give hijin here 
a little and there a little of this extraordinary character. 

We find, then, that in the year 1775, Connoly, discovering that his 
sheep-skin eould not cover him much longer, threw off the mask and fled 
to his friend Dunmore, who also, about the same time, was obliged to 
take sanctuary on board a British ship of war in the Chesapeake bay. — 
From this place, i. e. Portsmouth in Virginia, Connoly wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Col. John Gibson, who, no doubt, he supposed possessed 
sentiments congenial to his own. It happened, however, that he was mis- 
taken in his man , for Gibson exposed him, and put his letter into the 
hands of the commissioners who were holding a treaty with the Indians. 

But let us see this letter : it is dated Portsmouth, August 9, 1775. 

"Dear ^it: I have safely arrived here, and am. happy in the greatest 
degree at having ^o fortimately escaped the narrow inspection of my ene- 
mies, the enemies to their country's good order and government. I should 
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esteem myself defective in point of frietidship towards you, should I ne- 
glect to caution you to avoid an over zealous exertion of what is now ri- 
diculously called patriotic spirit, but on the contrary to deport yourself 
with that moderation for which you have always been so remarkable, and 
which must in this instance tend to your honor and advantage. You may 
rest assured from me, sir, that the greatest unanimity n1)w prevails at home, 
and the innovating spirit among us here is looked upon as ungenerous 
and undutiful, and that the utmost exertions of the powers in government 
(if necessary) will be used to convince the infatuated people of their 
folly. 

"I would, I assure you, sir, give you such convincing proofs of what I 
assert, and from which every reasonable person may conclude the effects, 
that nothing but madness could operate upon a man so far as to overlook 
his duty to the present constitution, and to form unwarrantable associa- 
tions with enthusiasts^ whose ill-timed folly must draw down upon them 
inevitable destruction. His lordship desires you to present his hand to 
Captain White-eyes, [a Delaware Indian chidF,] and to assure him he is 
sorry he had not the pleasure of seeing him at the treaty, [a treaty held 
by Connoly in his name,] or that the situation of affairs prevented him 
from coming down. 

"Believe me, dear sir, that I have no motive in writing my sentiments 
thus to you, further than to endeavor to steer you clear of the misfortunes 
which I am confident must involve but unhappily too many. I have sent 
you an address from the people of Great Britain to the people of Ameri- 
ca, and desire you to consider it attentively, which will I flatter myself 
convince you of the idleness of many determinations and the absurdity of 
an intended slavery. 

"Give my love to George, [his brother, afterwards a colonel in the re- 
volutionary war,] and tell him he shall hear from me, and I hope to his 
advantage. Interpret the inclosed speech to Capt. White-eyes from his 
lordship. Be prevailed upon to shun the popular error, and judge for 
yourself, as a good subject, and expect the rewards due to your services. 

"I am, &c. JOHN CONNOLY.'' 

The inclosed speech to White-eyes we shall see in its proper place, af- 
ter we have finished our business with Connoly. It seems, then, that ei- 
ther a mistaken notion of his influence, or greatly deceived by his calcu- 
lations on the support of Col. Gibson, his brother and friends, or in obe- 
dience to the solicitations of his friend Dunmore, he undertakes {incog.) 
a hazardous journey from the Chesapeake bay to Pittsburgh, in company, 
if I recollect right, with a certain Doct. Smith ; but our Dutch republi- 
cans of Fredericktown, Maryland, smelt a rat, seized, and imprisoned 
him, from whence he was removed to the Philadelphia jail, where we will 
leave him awhile to cool. 

But let us now look at these two characters ; Connoly uses every effort 
to destroy us and subvert our liberties, and Cresap marches to Boston with 
a company of riflemen to defend his country. If then men's actions af- 
ford us the true and best criterion to judge of their merit or demerit, we 
can be at no loss to decide on this occasion. Nor can the^ be any doubt 
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that this man, so full of tender sensibility and sympathy for the sufFcrringS' 
of the Indians, when arrested with his colleague (Smith) in Frederick,^ 
had a Pandora'^s box full of fire-brands, arrows and dekth, to scatter among 
the inhabitants of the west. 

But it is ptobable the reader, as well as the writer, is weary of such 
company : we therefore bid him adieu, afid once more attend his excel-^ 
lency the governor of Virginia, whom we left, I think, on board a British 
sloop of war^^ in the Chesapeakef bay. 

The readet has not forgotten, that we long since stated it as our opin- 
iotiy that it w^s probable, and that we ha!d strong reasons to believe, that 
Dunmfore himfeelf, from political motives,- though acting'behind flie scetifes, 
was in? reality at the bottom of tfe^ Indiafi war of 1774/ 

We' have already alluded to several circumstances previous to and du- 
ring th'at war^ but we have in reserve several more evincive of the same* 
fact subsequeht to the war. 

It may be remembered, that at the treaty of Chilicothe, it was remark- 
ed thait some points were referred for future discussio'n at Pittsburgli, in 
the ensuing fall ; and it appears that a treaty was actually held by Con- 
noly, in Dutenore's name, with the chiefs of the Delaware, and some 
Mingo tribes in the sutumiier ensuing. This is historically a fact, and mat- 
ter of record, which f extract from the minutes of a treaty, held in the' 
autumn of the same year, with several tribes of Indians, by commission- 
ers from the Congress of the United States and from Virginia.* 

But to* understand this perfectly, the reader must be informed, that, pre- 
vious to this treaty, Capt/ Jas. Wood, afterwards governor of Virginia,^ 
was sent hj that State as the herald of peace, with the olive tranch in^ 
his handy to invitcfall the Indian tribes bordering on the Ohio and rts wa-^ 
ters, to a treaty at Pittsburgh, on the 10th day of September following.* 
Capt. Wood kept a journf&l, which is incorporated in the proceedings of 
the treaty, from which jottrnal I copy as follows : "July the 9th, I arri- 
ved (sayiif he) at Fort Pitt, where I received infoVmatiort that the chiefs of 
the Deiawares and a few ot the Mingos had lately been treating with 
Maj. Coiinoly ag^reeably to instructions from lord Dunmore, and that the 
Shawnee^ had not come to the treaty," &c. 

Capt* Wood however acknowledges, in a letter he wrote to the conven* 
tion of Virginia from this place, that this treaty held by Connoly was in 
the most open and candid mannei'^ that it was held in the presence of ihe 
committee J and that he laid the governor'' s instructions before them. Very 
good. But why these rematks respecting Connoly and Dunmore ? Does 
not this language imply jealousy and suspicion, which Capt. Wood, who 
certainly was deteived, was anxious to remove ? But to proceed. He 
says : 

"July 10. White-eyes Came with- an interpreter to my lodging. He 

*The original ftiinutes of this treaty are in my own possession. They 
were presented to me by my friend John Madison, secretary to the com-" 
missioners, with I think this remark, that they were of no use to tWm^ 
Vut might be of some to mc. 
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informed me he was desirous of going to Williamsburg with Mr. Conno- 
ly to see lord Dunmore, who had promised him his interest in procuring 
a grant from the king for the lands claimed by the Delawares; 
that they were all desirous of living as the white people do, and under 
their laws and protection ; that lord Dunmore had engaged to make him 
some satisfaction for his trouble in going several times to the Shawnee 
towns, and serving with him on the campaign, &c. &c. He told me he 
hoped I would advise him whether it was proper for him to go or not. I 
was then under the necessity of acquainting him with the disputes sub- 
sisting between lord Dunmore and the people of Virginia, and engaged, 
whenever the assembly met, that I would go with him to Williamsburg, 
&c. &G. Hewas very thankful, and appeared satisfied.'' 

The reader must observe this is July the 10th, 1775, and he will please 
to refer to pages 119 and 120, where he wil see from Connoly's letter of 
Aug. 9th, how much reliance was to be placed on his candor and sinceri- 
ty, as stated by Capt. Wood to the convention on the 9th day of July. 
Thus we find that about tiiirty days after Capt. Wood's testimony in his 
favor, Connoly threw away tlie mask, and presented himself in his true 
character ; and from his own confession and the tenor of his letter to 
Gibson, it is plain that the current of suspicion ran fio strongly against 
him that he declared himself "most happy in escaping the vi^ance of 
his enemies." 

We owe the reader an apology for introducing this man again ; but 
the fact is, that Dunmore and Connoly are so identified in all the political 
movements of this period, that we can seldom see one without the other ; 
and Connoly is the more prominent character; especially in the affairs of 
the west. 

But we now proceed with Capt. Wood's jbumaK He tells us that on 
the 20th July, he met Gerrit Pendergrass about 9 o'^clock ; that he had 
just left the Delaware towns ; that two days before, the Delawares had 
just returned from the Wyandott towns, where they had been at a grand 
council with a French and English officer, and the Wyandotts ; that Mon- 
sieur Baubee and the English officer told them to be on their guard, that 
the white people intended to strike them very soon, &c. &c. 

July 21. At 1 o'clock, arriving at the Moravian Indian town, exami- 
ned the minister (a Dutchman), concerning the council lately held with 
the Indians, &c. who confirmed the account before stated. 

July 22. About 10 o'clock, arrived at Coshocton, (a chief town of 
the Delawares,) and delivered to their council a speech, which they an- 
swered on the 23d. After expressing their thankfulness for the speech 
and willingness to attend the proposed treaty at Pittsburgh, they deliver- 
ed to Capt. Wood a belt and string they said was sent to them by an En- 
glishman and Frenchman from Detroit,, accompanied with a message that 
the-'people of Virginia were determineJ to strike them ; that they would 
come upon them two different ways, the one by the way of the lakes, and 
the other by the way of the Ohio, and to take their lands, that they must 
be constantly on^ their guard, and not to give any credit to whatever you 
said, as you were^a people not to be depended upon ; that the Virginians 
wsuid iavitc themt to a» treaty, but that they must not go at any rate,^ ami 
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*to take particular notice of the advice they gave, which proceeded from 
motives of real friendship. 

Now by comparing and collating this with the speech sent by Dunmore, 
-enclosed in Connoly's letter, it will furnish us with a squinting at the 
_game that was playing with the Indians by the earl of Dunmore and otlier 
British officers ; to be convinced of which, read the following speech 
from Dunmore, which was enclosed in a letter to Gibson : 

"Brother Capt. White-eyes, I am glad to hear your good speeches as 
sent to me by Maj. Connojy, andyou may be assured I shall put one end 
of the belt you have sent me into the.hands of our great king, who will 
be glad to hear from his brothers the Delawares, and will take strong hold 
-of it. You may rest satisfied that our foolish young men shall never be 
permitted to have your lands ; but on the contrary the great king will jiro- 
tect you, and preserve you in the possession of them. 

"Our young people in tkis country have beea very foolish, and done 
many imprudent things, for which they must soon be sorry, and of which 
I make no doubt they have acquainted you ; 'but must desire you not to 
listen to them, as they would be willing you should act foolislily with 
themselves ; but rather let what you hear pass in at oae ear and out of 
the other, so that it may make no impression on your heart, u?j^i/ you hear 
from me fully ^ which shall be as soon as I can give further information. 

"Capt. Waite-eyes will please acquaint the Cornstalk with these my 
sentiments, as well as the chiefs of the Mingos, and other six nations. 

(Signed) "DUNMORE." 

It is scarcely necessary to remark here, that the flight of Dunmore from 
Williamsburg, of Connoly from Pittsburgh, this speech of Dunmore's, 
and the speech of the Delawares to Capt. Wood, are all nearly cotempo- 
raneous, and point the reader pretty clearly to the aspect of our affairs 
with the Indians at this period. Dunmore's speech, as you have it above, 
although pretty explicit, is yet guarded, as it had to pass through an equi- 
vocal medium ; but he tells Capt. White-eyes he shall hear from him kere^ 
after ^ and this heretfter speech was no doubt in Connoly's portmanteau 
when he was arrested in Frederick. 

But to conclude this tedious 'Chapter, nothing more now seems neces- 
sary than to call the attention of the reader to those inferences that the 
facts and circumstapces detailed in the foregoing pages seem to -warrant. 

The first e5i?cumstance in the order of events seems to be the extraor- 
dinary a|id contradictory conduct of Dunmore and Conr^oly respecting 
"Captain Cresap. They certainly understood each other, andiiad one ul- 
timate end in view; yet we find on all occasions Dju^nmore treats Cresap 
\Avith the utmost confidence and cordiality, a^id that Connoly's conduct 
■was. continually the reverse, even outrageously insulting him, while un- 
der the ii|imediate orders of Dunmore himself. 

Secondly, we find Dunmore acting with duplicity and deception with 
•Col. Lewis and his bfigade^ from Augusta .toutily. So siijs i>i<?Ulakige. 

Thirdly, we find Capl. Crcsaj)':3 nuinc ibislcd into Loguu^b" 'prc{cndcd 
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speech, wheti it is evident, as we shall hereafter prove, that no names 
at all were mentioned in the original speech made for Logan. 

Fourthly, it appears pretty plainly that much pains Wiere taken by Dun- 
more, at the treaty of Chilicothe, to attach the Indian chiefs to his person, 
as appears from facts that afterwards appeared. 

Fifthly, the last speech fron;i Dunmore to Capt. White-eyes and other 
Indian chiefs, sent in Connoly's letter to Gibson ; to all which we may 
add, hi? lordship's nap of sleep while Cresap was stating his complaints 
against Connoly, and all Connoly^s strange and unaccountable letters to 
Cresap. 

I say, from all which it wull appear that Dunmore had his viiews, and 
those views host^l^ to jhe liberties of Ai^erica,i]n his proceedings w^ith the In- 
dians in thje warpf 1774, the circxi;nstances of the times, in connectio^ with 
.his equivocal Qonduct, lead us almost naturally to infer that he knew pret- 
ty well what he was about, and among other things, that he knew a war 
^ith the IndiaDS at this time would materially subserve the views and in- 
terest of Great Britain, and consequently he perhaps might feel it a duty 
to promote sai4 war, and if not, why betray such extreme solicitude to 
single out some conspicuous character, and make him tjie scape-goat, to 
bear all the bla^e of t)iis war^ ,that he and his friend Q»onnoly might e^-^ 
/•ape ,? 
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CHAPTER XL 



W4.R OF THIS REVOLUTION. 



Jt is i^ot within tjw3 plan -of this work, to go into a general detail of the 
war of the revolution. The author will only give an account of it so far 
as it is connected with the in^^iediate history of the valley. 

At the beginning of the war the late Daniel Morgan was appointed a 
iPaptain, and very soon raised a company of brave and active young men, 
with whom he marched to join Gen. Washington at Boston. John Hum-* 
phreys was Morgan's first lieutenant. Morgan was soon promoted to the 
jrank pf major, and Humphreys was made his captain. It is believed this 
,vvas (me of tlie first regular companies raised in Virginia, which marched 
i£t the ijorth. Morga;^ with his com})any was ordered to join Gen. Mont" 
gomery, and march to tjhe attack on Quebec ; in which attack Montgome- 
jfy was killed, and Morgan, after performing prodigies of valor, compelled 
to surrender himself and his brave troops prisoners of war. Capt. Hum- 
«jtu;eys was killed in the asjiiiult. The reverend Mr. Peter Muhlenburg, 9 
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<3lergyman of tte Lutheran* profession, in thecountyof Shcniindoah,laid 
off his gown and took up the sword. He was appointed a colonel, and 
soon raised a regiment, called the 8th, consisting chiefly of young men of 
German extraction. Abraham Bowman was appointed to a majoialty in 
it, as was also Peter Helphinstine, of Winchester. It was frequently cal- 
led the "German regiment." Muhlenburg was ordered to the south in 
1776, and the unhealthiness of the climate proved fatal to many of his 
men. 

James Wood, of Winchester, was also appointed a colonel. He soon 
raised another regiment, marched to the nortli, and joined Gen. Washing- 
ton's main army.. 

Maj. Morgan, after several months' captivity, was exchanged together 
with his troops, promoted to the rank of colonel, and again joined his 
country's standard in the northern army. Muhlenburg returned from his 
southern campaign, and in 1777 also joined the northern army. He was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and Abraham Bowman to the 
rank of colonel. Helphinstine contracted a lingering disease in the south, 
returned home on furlow, and died in Winchester in the autumn of 1776. 
Col. Morgan, with a picked regiment of riflemen, was ordered to join 
Gen. Gates, to meet and oppose Gen. Burgoyne. It is universally ad- 
mitted that Morgan, with his brave and expert rifle regiment, contributed 
much towards achieving the victory which followed. 

After the capture of Burgoyne and his army, (17th Oct. 1777,) Mor- 
gan, for his great personal bravery, and superior military talents displayed 
on all occasions, was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. He 
joined the standard of Washington, and soon distinguished himself in 
harassij?ig the British army in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

Nungterous calls for the aid of the militia were made from time to time 
to assist our country in the defence of its rights and liberties ; which calls 
were generally promptly obeyed. The spirit of patriotism and love of 
country was the prevailing passion of a vast majority of the people of 
the valley ; and with one exception, which will be noticed hereafter, our 
character was not tarnished by any thing like a tory insurrection. The 
author most devoutly wishes, for the honor of his native country, that this 
exception could be blotted out of our history, and consigned to eternal 
oblivion. 

Our valley, at the commencement of the war, was comparatively tliinly 
populated. The first official return, for the county of Frederick, of the 
effective militia, to the executive of Virginia, amounted only to 923 ; the 
whole number of people in Winchester was 800, probably a small frac- 
tion over. This return and enumeration was made in the year 1777. 

In 1777 Gen. Sullivan "gained possession of some records and papers 
belonging to the Quakers, which, with a letter, were forwarded to Con- 
gress, and referred to a comnjiittee." On the 28th of August, the com- 
mittee reported, "That the several testimonies which have been published 
-since the commencement of the present contest betwixt Great Britain and 
America, and the unifor^l tenor of the conduct and conversation of a num- 



*The author is mista^cen ; he was a^ Episijopalian. 
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ber of persons of considerable wealth, who profess themselves to belong 
to the society of people commonly called Quakers, render it certain and 
notorious that those persons are with much rancor and bitterness disaffect- 
ed to tae American cause ; that as those persons will have it in their pow- 
er, so there is no doubt it will be their inclination, to communicate intelli- 
gence to the enemy, and in various other ways to injure the councils and 
arms of America ; that when the enemy, in the month of December, 
1776, were bending their progress towards the city of Philadelphia, a cer- 
tain seditious publication, addressed 'To our friends and brethren in reli- 
gious profession, in these and the adjacent provinces,' signed John Pem- 
berton, *in and on behalf of the meeting of sufferers, held at Philadelphia, 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 26th of the 12th month, 1776,' 
was published, and as your committee is credibly informed, circulated 
amongst many members of the society called Quakers, throughout the 
different States ; that the seditious paper aforesaid originated in Philadel- 
phia, and as the persons' names who are under-mentioned, have uniform- 
ly manifested a disposition highly inimical to the cause of America ; 
thereipre, Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the supreme ex- 
ecutive council of the State of Pennslvania, forthwith to apprehend and 
secure the persons of Joshua Fisher, Abel James, James Pemberton, Hen- 
ry Drinker, Israel Pemberton, John Pemberton, John James, Samel Plea- 
sants, Thomas Wharton, sen., Thomas Fisher son of Joshua, and Samuel 
Fisher son of Joshua, together with all such papers in their possession as 
may be of a political nature. 

"And whereas there is strong reason to apprehend that these persoi^ 
maintain a correspondence and connection highly prejudicial to the pub- 
lic safety, not only in this State, but in the several States of America ; 
lic.soloedy That it be recommended to the executive powers of the respec- 
tive States, forthwith to apprehend and secure all persons, as well among 
the Quakers as otliers, who have in their general conduct and conversa- 
tion evinced a disposition inimical to the cause of America ; and that the 
persons so seized be confined in such places, and treated in such manner, 
as shall be consistent with their respective characters and security of their 
persons : that the recordsJind papers of the meetings of sufferings in the 
respective States, be forthwith secured and carefully examined, and that 
«ucli parts of them as may be of a political nature, be forthwith transmit- 
ted to Congress.'' 

The said report being read, and several the paragraphs considered and 
debated, and the question put severally thereon, the same was agreed to. 
Ordered y That the board of war remove under guard to a place of securi- 
ty out of the State of Pennsylvania, the Hon. John Penn, Esq. and Ben- 
jamin Chew, Esq.; and that they give orders for having them safely secu- 
red and entertained agreeable to their rank and station in life." A num- 
ber of Quakers besides those mentioned, and several persons of a differ* 
ent denomination, were taken up by the supreme executive council of 
Pennsylvania, concerning whom Congress resolved, on tlie 8tli of Sep- 
tember, "That it be recommended to the said council to order the imme- 
diate departure of such of said pris&ners as refuse to swear or affirm alle.- 
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glance to the State of Pennsylvania, to Staunton, in Augusta county, 
irginia."* 

In conformity with the recommendation of Congress, a number of Qua- 
kers, together with one druggist and a dancing master, were sent to Win- 
chester under guard, with a request from the executive of Pennsylvaniay, 
directed to the county lieutenant of Frederick, to secure them. General 
John Smith was then the county lieutenant. When the prisoners wer^ 
delivered into his custody, he proposed to them, that if they would pledgp- 
their honors not to abscond, they should not be placed in confinement.-— 
Among the prisoners were three of the Pembertons, two of the Fishers^ 
an old Quaker preacher named Hunt, and several others, amounting in all 
to twelve, and, with the druggist and dancing master, fourteerp. One* of 
the Fishers was a lawyer by profession. He protested in his own nam^, 
and on behalf of his fellow p/isoners, against being taken into custody by 
Col. Smith ; stated that they had protested against being sent from Phila^ 
delphia; that they had again protested at the Pennsylvania line, against 
being taken out of the State ; had repeated their protest at the Maryland 
line, against being taken into Virginia ; that there was no existing law 
which justified their being deprived of their liberty, and exiled from their 
native homes and families, and treated as criminals. To which Colonel 
Smith replied, "It is true that I know of no existing law which will jus- 
tify your detention ; but as you are sent to my care by the supreme exe^ 
cutive authority of your native State, and represented as dangerous char- 
acters and as having been engaged in treasonable practices with the ene- 
my, I consider it my duty to detain you, at least until I can send an ex"- 
press to the governor of Virginia for his advice and dire43tion what to do 
in the premises." He accordingly dispatched an express to Williams- 
burg, with a letter to the governor, who soon returned with the orders of 
the executive to secure the prisoners. Col. Smith again repeated that "if 
they would pledge themselves not to abscond, he would not cause them^ 
to be confined." Upon which one of the Pembertons spoke and observ- 
ed to Fisher, "that his protest was unavailing, and that they must patient- 
ly submit to their fate." Then addressing himself to Col. Smith, he ob»- 
served, "they would not enter into any pledges, and he must dispose of 
them as he thought proper." The colonel then ordered them to be plac- 
ed under guard. 

Shortly before this, three hundred Hessian prisoners had been' sent to* 
Winchester ; there was consequently a guard ready prepared to receive 
these exiles, and they remained in custody about eight or nine months'; 
during which time two of them died, and the whole of them became much 
dejected; and it is probable more of them would have died of Broken 
hearts,'had they not been permitted to return. 

Some time aifter the British left Philadielphia, these exiles employed the 

*See Gordon's History of the American Revolution, vol. ii. pp. 222, 
223. 

It was at the instance of the late General Isaac Zane, of Frederick 
county, Virginia, that the place of exile was changed from Staunton to 
"Winchester. 
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late Aleitander White, Esq. a lawyer near Winchester, for whicfi they 
paid him one hundred pounds Virginia currency in gold coin, to go {& 
Philadelphia, and negotiate with the executive authority of the State ta 
permit them to return to their families and friends ; ih which negotiation 
White succeeded ; and to the great joy and hetirtfelt satisfaction of these 
captive?*, they returned to their native homes. 

In the absence of the exiles. Sir William Howe, the British gfcnemJ, 
had taken up his head quarters in John Peraberton's? dwelling house. It 
was a splendid building, and had beeir much abused' by the British, who 
also occupied several othfpr houses belonging to Pemberton, which were 
much injured. Pemberton owned air elegant carriage, nThich Sir William 
had taken the liberty of using in his parties of pli^asure. When l^ein-* 
berton saw the situation of his properfy, he obtained permission from the 
proper authority, and waited on Sir William Howe, and demanded in- 
demnificutiottfor the injury done to 6is buildings aJid earriage;- The 
plain and independent language he used to the Britil?h general on this 
subject, was^ as remarkable for its blumtness, as it was for its fearless cha- 
racter. "Thee has (sa&l he) done gtts&t damage to .my buildings, and 
thee suffered thy w****S' to ride in my carriage; and my wife will ^t use 
it since ^' thee must pay me for the injury, or I will go to thy master (mean- 
ing the king of Englandf,) and lay my complaint beforfe him." Sir' Wil- 
liam could but smile at the honest bluntness of the nan, and thought it 
best to compromise, and pay him a sum of money, with which tne old 
Quaker was satisfied.* 

Itt 1779 there was a considerable increase of Britfeh prisoners at Win- 
chester, and ill 1780 barracks were erected? about fotU* miles west of the 
town', to which the prisoners were removed, and a regular guard kept 
over them.- In 1781 flie number of prisoners increased to about KOOl 

It was this year, in the month of Januaiy, that Gen. Morgan, at the 
battle of the Cowpens, in South Carolina, gave the British Col. T'aritoir 
a most signal defeat. In this action Morgan displayed' the most con- 
summate military sk^ and braverj-. Wfelst thetwo armies were closely 
engaged, Morgan, di'seovering the enemy were thrown into some confu- 
sion, called' out in his* usual stentorian Voice, ^^Hurra, my brave lioys? 
another close fire, andf the day is ours^ Remember^ Morgan has never 
heen beaten P^ The author cnnnot now recollect his authority for this= 
statement, but has repeatedly heard it as»ertecf by different mdividuals whtf 
were acquainted witfr the fact. 

In the year 1813 the authot travelled through' South Carolina, and called 
to see My, William Calmes, with whom he had an intimate acquaintance 
when quite a youth, bavingbeen school-fellows in this county (Frederick.)' 
Mr. Calmes was well acquainted with Gfen. Morgan, and related the fol- 
lowing anecdote, in relation to Morgan' and Tariton. 

There were two brothers, by the name of , citizens of Soutfr 

Carolina, men of considerable wealth and respectabihty, who joined the 
British standard, and both obtained colonel's commissions. One of them 
-pras at Comwallis' head-quarters the day Tariton set out determined tc 

•Gen. John Smiths detailed the foreg6ing particulars to the author^ 
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take Morgan at all hazards. Meeting with Col. , he accosted hiinf 

to the following effect : "Well, colonel, if you will be at his lordship's 
head-quarters (naming the day,) you shall have the pleasure of dining 

with the old wagoner." To which Col. replied, "I wish you 

success, Col. Tarlton, but permit me to caution you : you will find Mor- 
gan hard to take." On which Tarlton flew into a passion, and threaten- 
ed to arrest the colonel for using such language in hearing of his officerg^ 
The latter calmly replied, "Col. Tarlton, I have staked every thing dear 
to me in this life upon the issue of the present contest. I own a fine es- 
tate. My family and my personal liberty are in danger. If America 
succeeds in establishing her independence, my estate will be forfeited, my 
family reduced to beggary and the least I can expect, (if I escape withf 
my life,) will be perpetual exile. Hence, sir, I most ardently wish yoit 
success. But permit me again to caution you. Morgan is a cunning, 
artful oflScer, and you will find him hard to take." Tarlton, however, 
pushed off in high glee, determined at every risk to capture Morgan and 
his little band of warriors. The result was soon known at his lordship's 

head-quarters; and it so happened, when Tarlton returned, Col. 

was present. The moment Tarlton saw him he apologized to him for 
the harsh language he had used towards him, and exclaimed, "By -^ — — ! 
Morgan is truly a great man !" This extorted praise from this haughty 
British officer speaks volumes for the high military talents of GeneiKil 
Morgan. 

At the close of the war this refugee colcrnel took shelter for hirosfelf 
and family in the British dominions of Canada, and his fine estate was 
confiscated. He however petitioned the government of South Carolina ; 
and from his general good character in private life, an act of pardon, to- 
gether with the restoration of his estate, was passed, and he returned to 
its enjoyment with all the privileges of a free citizen. After his retur» 
Mr. Calmes became acquainted with him, and received the above state* 
ment of facts from him. 

The brother of this officer, from some acts of ferocious cruelty practic- 
ed upon the friend:? of the American cause, had his estate also confiscated.. 
The goverment refused to restore it, and passed an act of perpetual ban- 
ishment against him. 

In 1781 Cornwallis entced Virginia at the head of a large array^ and 
in the month of June a party of tories raised the British standard on. Lost 
river, then in the county of Hampshire (now Hardy.) John ClaypoTe, a 
Scotsman by birthj and his two sons, were at the head of the insurrection.* 
Claypole had the address to draw over to his party a considerable majori- 
ty of the people on Lost river, and a number on the South fork of the 
Wappatomaka. They first manifested symptoms of rebellion by refusing 

*Moses Russell, Esq., informed the author, that it was reported and . 
believed at the time that Clay pole's two sons went to North Carolinar, ancl' 
had an interview with Lord Cornwallis, who appointed and commission- 
ed them both captains im the British service^ and sent thccorami^jsiou of 
colonel to their father. 

R 
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to pay their taxes and refusing to furnish their quota of men to sen'e in 
the militia. The sheriffs, or collectors of the revenue, complained to CoL 
Vanmeter, of the county of Hampshire, that they were resisted in their 
attempts to discharge their otficial duties, when the colonel ordered a 
captain and thirty men to their aid. The insurgents armed themselves, 
and deterijiined to resist. Among them was John Brake, a German of 
considerable wealth, who resided about fifteen miles above Moorefield, on 
the South fork of the river, and whose house became the place of ren- 
dezvous; for the insurgents. When the sheriff went up with the militia 
)K>sse, fifty men appeared in arms. The posse and tories unexpectedly 
met in. the public road. Thirty five of the latter broke and ran about 
«ne hundred yards, and then formed, while fifteen stood firm. The cap- 
tain of the guard called out for a parley, when a free conversation took 
place, in which this dangerous proceeding on the part of the tories was 
pointed out, with the terrible consequences which must inevitably follow. 
It is said that had a pistol been fired, a dreadful scene of carnage would 
have ensued-* The two parties, however, parted without bloodshed. — 
But instead of the tory party retiring to their respective homes and at- 
tending to their domestic duties, the spiriit of insurrection increased. — 
They began to organize, appointed officers, and made John Clay pole 
their commander-in-chief, with the intention of marching off in a body to 
Cornwallis, in the event of his advancing into the valley or near it. 

Several expresses were sent to Col. Smith, requesting the aid of the 
militia, in the counties immediately adjoining, to quell this rebellion. He 
addressed letters to* the commanding officers of Berkeley and Shenandoah, 
beat up for volunteers in Frederick, and in a few days an anny of four hun- 
dred rank and filer-were well mounted and equipped. Gen. Morgan, 
who, after the defeat of Tarlton and some other military services, had ob- 
tained leave of absence from the army, and was now reposing on hts 
farm (Saratoga) in Frederick, and whose name was a host in itself, was 
solicited to take the command, with which he readily complied. About 
the 18th or 20th of June the* army marched from Winchester, and in two 
days arrived in the neighborhood of this tory section of Hardy county. — 
They halted at Claypole's house,f and took him prisonet . Several young 
men fled ; among them William Baker. As he ran across Claypole's 
meadow he was hailed and ordtered to surrender ; but disregarding the 
command, Capt. Abraham Byrcf, of Shenandoah county, an excellent 
marksman,, raised his rifle, fired', and wounded him in tire leg.J He fell, 
and several of Morgan's party went to him to see the result. The ball 
had penetrated just above the heel; ranged up the leg, and shivered the 

*Isaac Vanmeter, Esq., then about ei^teen years of age, was one of 
the posse, and related these facts to the author. 

fClaypole's former residence is now owned by Mr. Miller, and is about 
jfbrty-fiveor fifty miles south-west of Windiester, on L«st river in Hardy 
county. 

JThe «pot was pointed out to the author. By Mr. Miller, where Byrd 
ftood when he fired* at Baker, and Tcliere Bakjer fell. The- distaace- i>. 
about four hundred yards;. 
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bones* As the poor fellow begged lor mercy, he was taken to the house, 
and his wound dressed by the surgeon of the regiment. He recovered, 
and is still living. They took from Clay pole provisions for themselves 
and horses, Col. Smith (who was second in command,) giving him a cer- 
tificate for their value. 

From Claypole's the army moved up Lost river, and some young mea 
. in the advance took a man named Matthias Wilkins prisoner, placed a 
rope round his neck, and threatened to hang him. Col. Smith rode up, 
saw what was going on, and ordered them instantly to desist. They al" 
so caught a man named John Payne, and branded him on the posterton^ 
with a red hot spade, telling him they would make him a freemason. — 
Claypole solemnly promised to be of good behavior, gave bail and was 
set at liberty. 

The army thence crossed the South Branch mountain. On or near the 
summit they saw a small cabin, w^hich had probably been erected by some 
hunters. Gen. Morgan ordered it to be surrounded, observing, "It is 
probable some of the tories are now in it." As the men approached the 
cabin, ten or a doxen fellows ran out and fled. An elderly man, named 
Mace, and two of his sons, were among them. Old Mace, finding him- 
self pretty closely pursued, surrendered. One of the pursuers was Capt. 
William Snickers, an aid-de-camp of Morgan, who being mounted on a 
fine horse, was soon alongside of him. One of Mace's sons looking 
round at this instant, and seeing Snickers aiming a blow with a drawn 
sword at his father, drew^ up his rifle and fired at him. The ball passed 
through the crest of his horse's neck ; he fell, and threw the rider over his 
head. Snickers was at first thought by his friends to be killed ; and in 
4he excitement of the moment, an Irishman, half drunk, who had been ' 
with Morgan for some time as a waiter, and had seen much tory blood 
shed in the Carolinas, ran up to the prisoner (Mace) with a rocked pis- 
tol in his hand, and shot the poor man, who fell, and instantly expirecL 
Capt. Snickers soon recovered from the bruises received in his fall, as did 
his horse also from the wound in his neck. 

The army proceeded on to pay their respects to Mr. John Brake, an 
old Gorman, who had a fine farm with extensive meadows, a mill, large 
distillery, and many fat hogs and cattle. He was an exception, in his po- 
litical couree, to his countrymen, as they were almost to a man, true 
whigs, and friends to their country. Brake, as before observed, had join- 
ed the tory band, and his house was their place of rendezvous, where 
they feasted on the best he had. All this appearing unquestionable, Mor- 
gan marched his army to his residence, there halted, and spent two days 
and nights with his reluctant host. His troops lived on the best his fine 
farm, mill and distillery afforded, feasting on his pigs, fatted calves, young 
beeves, lambs, poultry, &c., while their horses, fared no less luxuriously 
upon his fine unmown mea(lo\is, oat fields, &r. As Brake had entei- 
tained and feasted the tories, Morgan concluded that he should least them 
in turn. 

The third day, in the morning, the army moved on down the river, 
passed by Moorefield, and returned to Winchester, where it was disband- 
edj after a service of only about eight or ten days. Thus was this tory 
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insurrection crushed in Uie bud. The party themselves became ashamed 
of their conduct, cUid in some degree to atone for it, and wipe off the stain^ 
several of the young men volunteered their services and marched to aid 
in the capture of Comwallis. 

Within three or four days after these men were disbanded, two expres- 
ses in one day arrived at Winchester, and informed Col. Smith thatTarl- 
lon was on his way to rescue the British prisoners at the Winchester bar- 
racks. Col. Smith had again to call out the militia ; and ordering four 
hundred men as a guard, removed the prisoners to Fort Frederick, in Ma- 
Tyland, at which place they remained to the end of the war.* 

The summer of 1781 was emphaticaliy the summer of militia cam- 
paigns. There were frequent alarms that Tarlton and his legion (of de- 
vils, some people termed tliem,) were on their way to visit our valle}'; 
and sometimes it was reported that Cornwallis and his whole army would 
vbe upon us. The militta was almost coftstantly marching and counter- 
marching. 

It however pleased Heaven so to order things, that Cornwallis and his 
large army should be entrapped and captured at Yorktown, in Virginia. — 
This put an end to the scourge of the war ; and our people being permit- 
ted to enjoy the blessings of peace and agriculture, commerce and the 
mechanical arts 'improved in a most astonishing degree. The French and 
British armies leirculated immense sums of money in gold and silver coin, 
which had the effect of driving out of circulation the wretched paper 
currency which had till then prevailed. Immense quantities of British 
and French goods were soon imported : our people imbibed a taste for 
foreign fashions and luxury ; and in the course of two or three years, from 
the close of the war, such an entire change had taken place in the habits 
.and manners of jour inhabitants, that it almost appeared as if we had sud- 
denly become a ^different nation. The staid and sober habits of our an- 
cestors, with their plain home-manufactured clothing, were suddenly laid 
aside, and European goods -of fine quality adopted in their stead. Fine 
ruffles, powdered heads, silks and scarlets, decorated the men ; while the 
most costly silks, satins, chintzes, calicoes, muslins, &c., &c., decorated 
our females. Nor was their diet less expensive ; for superb plate, for- 
eign spirits, wines, &c., &c., sparkled on the sideboards of many farmers. 
The natural result of this change of the habits and customs of the people 
— this aping of Europeai^ manners and morals, — was to suddenly drain 
our country of its .circulating specie ; and as a liccessai-y consequence, 
the people ran in debt, times became difficult, and money hard to raise. 

The sufferings and hard dealings with the Quakers deserve some notice 
in this place. The unfortunate proceedings of the Philadelphia Quakers 
drew down upon the whole order the strong prejudices and even hatred 
of the friends to the American cause. The treasonable proceedings of a 
few individuals ougfht not to have been visited upon the whole order of 
Quakers. It must be admitted, however, that this proceeding was a great 

^Gen. John Smith communicated all the particuhirs of the foregoing 
narrative to the author, with the exception of branding Payne with the 
spade.; thisifact was stated by J\Ir. Cijismaji on Lost Ri>cr. 
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blot upon Quaker character, and stamped the individuals concerned in it, 
with base hypocrisy, and gave the lie to their religious professions. — 
Whilst they professed to hold it unlawful to shed human blood ; whilst 
they disclaimed all concern with the war ; they were secretly giving in- 
telligence to thfr enemy, and aiding and abetting them in every way they 
could, except resorting to arms. But it is again repeated that it was un- 
just with one fell sweep to condemn the whole order, for the malconduct 
of a lew individuals. The Quakers in the valley, notwithstanding their 
entire neutrality, were unquestionably the greatest sufferers by the war. — - 
They refused to bear arms, they refused to pay war taxes, and hence the 
sheriffs or collectors were compelled to destrain and sell their property to 
raise their respective proportion of the public builhens. 

At the beginning of the war, attempts were made to compel them to 
bear arms, and serve in the militia ; but it was soon found unavailing. — 
They would not perform any military duty required ol' tliem : not even the 
scourge would compel them to submit to discipline. The practice of co- 
ercion was therefore abandoned, and the Legislature enacted a law to levy 
a tax upon their property to hire substitutes to perform militia duty in their 
stead. This, with other taxes, bore peculiarly heavy upon them. Their 
personal property was sold under the hammer to raise these public de- 
mands ; and before the war was over, many of them were reduced to 
great distress in their pecuniary circumstances. 

There is an amusing story told of James Gotharp, who resided on 
Apple-pie ridge. He was forced to march with a militia company, and 
on one particular occasion was placed as sentry at a baggage wagon, 
with orders to suffer no roan to go into the wagon without a written order 
from the commanding officer. One of the officers walking to the wagon 
to go in, Gotharp demanded his written authority : the officer cursed him 
and stepped upon the houns of the wagon. Gotharp seized him by his 
legs and pulled his feet off the houns. The officer fell with his face upon 
the houns and had his nose and mouth sorely bruised. 

This selling of Quakers' property afforded great opportunity for design- 
ing individuals to make profitable speculations. They continued to re- 
fuse to pay taxes for several years after the war, holding it unlawful to 
contribute their money towards discharging the war debt. This being 
at length adjusted, no part of our citizens pay their public demands with 
more -punctuality, (except their muster fines which the^ still refuse to pay.) 
Owing to their industrious and sober habits, they soon recovered from 
their pecuniary distress produced by the war, and are generally speaking 
the most independent part of our community. Vast numbers of them 
have migrated to the western country, and several of their meetings are 
entirely broken up. There is however, still a considerable number of 
them in the counties of Frederick and Berkeley. They continued their 
ancient practice of depending upon their household manufactures for their 
clothing ; and it was a long time before they gave into the practice of 
purchasing European goods. A few of them entered into the mercantile 
business ; several others erected fine merchant mills ; others engaged in 
mechanical pursuits ; but the great body of them are farmers, and are ge- 
nerallv most excellent cultivators of the soil. 
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The greater part of tlie (jerinan.s, also, were a long time dependent up- 
on their domestic manufactures for their clothing; but they, too, have 
imbibed a taste for foreign finery. They however manage to effect their 
purchases by bartering, in a considerable degree, their own household 
manufactures in exchange. 

Some three or four years ago the author called at the house of a fanner 
in the southwest part of Shenandoah county, where he saw five spinning 
wheels at work. The old lady, three of her daughters, and a hired girl, 
were busily engaged in spinning finely prepared hemp. The author en- 
quired of the old lady, whether she sold any part of her domestic goods. 
To which she replied, "Yes ; when de gals wants to puy some fine dings 
in de sthore, dey bay for it in linen und linsey ; und I puy sugar and gof- 
fee, und salt, und any dings we wants, und I bay for it all in our own 
coods." 

The author stopped at a neighboring house, and inquired of the in- 
mates how their neighbor I got along. "0," replied the man, "Mr. 

I. buys a plantation every four or five years, and always pays the money 
down." 



•:o:- 



CHAPTER XII. 



MODE OF LIVING OF THE PRIMITIVE SETTLERS. 



Thk first houses erected by the primitive settlers were log cabins, with 
rovers of split clapboards, aAd weight poles to keep them in place. They 
were frequently seen with earthen floors ; or if wood floors were used, 
they were made of split puncheons, a little smoothed with the broad-axe. 
These houses were pretty generally in use since the author's recollection. 
There were, however, a few framed and stone buildings erected previous 
to the war of the revolution. As the country improved in population and 
wealth, there was a corresponding improvement in the erection of build- 
ings. 

When this improvement commenced, the most general mode of build- 
ing was with hewn logs, a shingle roof and plank floor, the plank cut out 
tvitli a whip saw. As it is probable some of my young readers have ne- 
ver seen a whip saw, a short description of it may not be uninteresting. 
' It was about the length of the common mill saw, with a handle at each 
end transversely fixed to it. The timber intended to be sawed was first 
squared with the broad-axe, and then raised on a scaffold six or seven feet 
high* Two able-bodied men then took hold of the saw, one standing on 
the top of the log and the other under it, and commenced sawing. The 
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labor was excessively fatiguing, and about one hundred feet of plank or 
scantling was considered a good day's work tor the two hands. The in- 
troduction of saw mills, however, soon superseded the use of the whip- 
saw, but they were not entirely laid aside until several years after the war 
of the revolution. 

The dress of the early settlers was of the plainest materials — general- 
ly of their own manufacture; ?nd if amotlern "belle" or "beau" were 
now to witness the extreme plainness and simplicity of their fashions, the 
one would be almost thrown into a fit of hysterics, and the other fright- 
ened at the odd and grotesque appearance of their progenitors. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, the married men generally slia- 
ved their heads, and either wore wigs or white linen caps. When the 
war commenced, this fashion was laid aside, partly from patriotic consid- 
erations, and partly from necessity. Owing to the entire interruption of 
the intercourse with England, wigs could not easilv be obtained, nor white 
linen for caps. 

The men's coats were generally made with broad backs, and straight 
short skirts, with pockets on the outside having large flaps. The waist- 
coats had skirts nearly half way down to the knees, and very broad pock- 
et flaps. The breeches were so short as barely to reach the knee, with a 
band surrounding the knee, fastened with either brass or silver buckles. — 
The stocking was drawn up under the knee-band, and tied with a garter 
(generally red or blue) below the knee, so as to be seen. ITie shoes were 
of coarse leather, with straps to the quarters, and fastened with either 
brass or silver buckles. The hat was either wool or fur, with a round 
crown not exceeding three or four inches high, with a broad brim.* The 
dress for the neck was usually a narrow collar to the shirt, with a white 
linen stock drawn together at the ends, on the back of the neck, with n 
broad metal buckle. The more wealthy and fashionable were sometimes 
seen witli their stock, knee and shoe buckles, set either in gold or sH\ er 
with brilliant stones- The author can recollect, when a child, if he hap- 
pened to see any of those finely dressed "great folk," as they were then 
termed, he felt awed in their presence, and viewed thera as something 
more than man. 

The female dress was generally the short gown and petticoat made of 
the plainest materials. The German women mostly wore tight caHco 
caps on their heads, and in the summer season they were generally seen 
with no other clothing than a linen shift and petticoat — the feet, hands, 
and arms bare. In hay and harvest time, they joined the men in the la- 
bor of the meadow and grain fields, ^his custom, of the females labor- 
ing in the time of harvest, was not exclusively a German practice, buli 
was common to all the northern people. Many females were most expert 
mowers and reapers. Within the author's recollection, he has seen sev- 
eral female reapers who vere equal to the stoutest males in the liarvest 
field. It was no uncommon thing to see the female part of the fani'ily at 



*The Qnakewi were remarkable for their broad brim hats. They were 
sometimes called "Broadbrims,'* by way of distingaishing:tliom.from otii- 
er people. 
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the hoc or plow ; and some of our now wealthiest citizens frequently 
boast of their grandmothers, aye mothers too, performing this kind of 
heavy labor^ 

The natural result of this kind of rural life was, to produce a hardy 
and vigorous race of people. It was this race of people who had to 
meet and breast the various Indian wars and the storms of the revolu- 
tion. 

The Dutchman's bam was usually the best building on his farm. He 
was sure to erect a fine large barn, before he built any other dwelling- 
house than his rude log cabin. There were none of our primitive unrai- 
grants more uniform in the form of their buildings than the Germans.— 
Their dwelling-houses were seldom raised more than a single story in 
height, with a large cellar beneath ; the chimney in the middle, with a 
very wide fire-place in one end for the kitchen, in the other end a stove 
room. Their furniture was of the simplest and plainest kind ; and there 
was always a long pine table fixed in one corner of the stove room, with 
permanent benches on one side. On the upper floor, garners for holding 
grain were very common. Their beds were generally filled with straw or 
chaff, with a fine feather bed for covering in the winter. The author has 
several times slept in this kind of a bed ; and to a person unaccustomed 
to it, it is attended not unfrequently with danger to ihe health. The thick 
covering of the feathers- is pretty certain to produce a profuse perspira- 
tion, which an exposure to cold, on rising in the morning, is apt to check 
suddenly, causing chillness and obstinate cough. The author, a few 
years ago, caught in this way the most severe cold, which was followed 
by a long and distressing cough, he was ever afflicted with. 

Many of the Germans have what they call a drum, through which the 
stove pipe passes in their upper rooms. It is made of sheet iron, some- 
thing in the shape of the military drum. It soon fills with heat from the 
pipe, by which the rooms become agreeably warm in the coldest weather. 
A piazza is a very common appendage to a Dutchman's dwelling-house, 
in which his saddles, bridles, and very frequently his wagon or plow har- 
ness are hung up. 

The Germans erect stables for their domestic animals of every species: 
even their swine arc housed in the winter season. Their bams and sta- 
bles are well stored with provender, particularly fine hay : hence their 
quadrupeds of all kinds are kept throughout the year in the finest possi- 
ble order. This practice of housing stock in the winter season is un- 
questionably great economy in husbandry. Much less food is required to 
sustain them, and the animals come out in the spring in fine heaJth and 
condition. It is a rare occurrence to hear of a Dutchman's losing any 
part of his stock with poverty. The practice of housing stock m the 
winter is not exclusively a German custom, but it is common to roost of 
the northern people, and those descended from immigrants from the north. 
The author recollects once seeing the cow stalls adjoining a farmer's 
dwelling. 

The German women, many of them, are remarkably neat housekeep- 
ers. There are some of them, however, extremely slovenly, and their 
dwellings are kept in the worst possible condition ► The effluvia arising 
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from thiST\'ant <jf cleanlines isjn the highest degree disgusting and offen- 
sive to persons unaccustomed to such fare. The same remarks are appli- 
cable to the Irish ; nay to fsome native* Virginiaii?;^ The Germans are 
remarkable for their fine bread, milk and butler. They consume in their 
diet less animal flesh, and of course more vegetables, than most other peo- 
ple. Their "sour krout"* in the winter constitutes a considerable part of 
their living. They generally consume less, and sell more of the product 
of their labor, than any other class of our citizens. A ])utchman is pro- 
vert)ial for his patient perseverance in his domestic labors. Their ferms 
are generally small and nicely cultivated. In his agricultural pursuits, 
his meadows demand his greatest care* and attention. His little farm is 
laid off in fields not exceeding ten or twelve acres each. It is rarely seen 
that a Dutchman will cultivate more than about ten or twelve acres in In- 
dian corn any one year. They are of opinion that the corn crop is a great 
exhauster of the soil, and they make but little use of corn for any other 
purpose than feeding and fattening their swine. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, and for several years after, con- 
siderable quantities of tobacco were raised in the lower counties of the 
valley. The cultivation of this crop Was first introduced and pursued by 
immigrants from the eastern counties of Virginia. From the newly 
cleared lands, two crops of tobacco in succession were generally taken, 
and it was tlien appropriated to the culture of other crops. The crop of 
tobacco left the soil in the finest possible state for the production of other 
crops. Corn, wheat, rye, flax, oats, potatoes, and every thino^ else, were 
almost certain to produce abundant crops, after the crop of tobacco. 

In the year 1794 the French revolution broke out, when bread stuffs of 
every kind suddenly became enormously high ; in consequence of which 
the farmers in the valley abandoned the cultivation of tobacco, and turned 
their attention to wheat, which they raised in vast quantities foi* several 
years. It was no uncommon thing for the farmer, for several years after 
the commencement of the French revolution, to sell his crops of wheat 
from one to two, and sometimes at two and a half dollars per bushel, and 
his flour from ten to fourteen dollars per barrel in our seaport towns. 

In the year 1796, the Hessian fly first made its appearance in Virginia. 

*"Soar krout" is made of the best of cabbage. A box about three 
feet in length, and six or seven inches wide, with a sharp blade fixed 
across the bottom, something on the principle of the* jack plane, is used 
for cutting the cabbage. The head beinf|* separated from the stnik, and 
stripped of its outer leaves, is placed in this box, and run back and forth. 
The cabbage thus cut up is placed in a barrel, a little salt sprinkled OTi 
from time to time, then pressed down very closely, and covered over at 
the open head. In the course of three or four weeks it acquires a sour- 
ish taste, and to persons accustomed to tlie use of it< is a very agreeable 
and wholesome food. It is said that the use of it, ^-cuthin the last fen- 
years, onboard of ships, has proved ittcrbe the be^f prevent rvc known 
for the scurvy/ The use of it is becoming pretty gttiBTal anw^ttg all '^las- 
»2lr 6at people iff the valley. 

• Sf 
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Its ravages that year were limited, and but little damage was sustaiaed ifc 
the crops of wheat. The crop of 1797, in the counties contiguous to the 
Potomac, was generally destroyed, and the same year partial injury was 
discovered in Frederick county. The crop of 1798, throughout the coun- 
ty of Frederick, was nearly destroyed. Ever since which time the far- 
mers have annually suffered more or less from the ravages of this destruc- 
tive destroyer. This insect had prevailed in some of the northern States 
for several years before it reached Virginia. It is said it first appeared on 
Long Island, and was believed to have been imported by the Hessian 
troops in their straw bedding in the time of the war of the revolution. — 
If this be true, it was a woful curse upon our country — of which it pro- 
bably wull never be relieved. The present generation have abundant 
cause to execrate the inhuman policy of our parent State in bringing up- 
on us this heavy calamity, and all future generations will probably join in 
condemning the British ministrj- who forced upon our ancestors, that un» 
righteous and disastrous war; 
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NORTHERN NECK OF VIRGINIAL 



Charles Il.^ktng of England, granted to the ancestois of the" late lordT 
Fairfax all the lands lying between the head waters of the Rappahannock 
and Potomac to the Chesapeake bay. This immense grant included the 
territory now comprising the counties of Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Richmond, Westmoreland, Stafford, King George, Prince William, Fair- 
fslx, Loudon, Fauquier, Culpeper, Madison, Page, Shenandoah, Hardy, 
Hampshire, Morgan, Berkdey, Jefferson and Frederick. It is • said that 
the first grant to the ancestors of Fairfax was only intended to include 
the territory in the Northern Neck east of the Blue ridge; but after Fair- 
fax discovered that the Potomac river beaded in the Allegany mountains, 
he returned to England, and instituted his petition in the court of 
kmg*s bench for extending his grant into the Allegany mountains, 30 as 
to include the territory composing the present counties of Page, Shenan- 
doah^ Hardy, Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jefferson and Frederick. — 
A compromise took place between Fairfax and the* crown : but previous 
to the institution of Fairfax's suit, several individuals had obtained grants 
for large bodies of land west of the Blue ridge, from the colonial govern- 
ment of Virginia. In the compromise- it was expressly stipulated that 
tiie holders of lands, under what were then called ihe king's grants^, wert? 
tmbe quieted in i-theii^ rig^t of possessios. 
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Jolili Hlte and Tbiis partners had obtained grants for a large body. Fd.\% 
fex, under the pretext that Hite, &c., had not complied with tlie (.erms of 
their grants, took it upon himself to grant away large quantities of these 
lands to other individuals. This arbitrary and high-handed proceeding 
on the part of his lordship, produced a lawsuit, which Hite and his part- 
ners instituted in the year 1736, and in the year 1786 it was decided. — 
Hite and partners recovered a large amount of money for the rents and 
profits, and a considerable quantity of land,* 

The immense Fairfax estate has passed out of the hands of Fairfax's 
heirs. The lands (as observed in a preceding chapter) were granted by 
Fairfax in fee simple to his tenants, subject to an annual rent of two shil- 
lings sterling per hundred acres. This small rent amounted in the aggre- 
gate to a very large sum ; added to which, Fairfax required the payment 
of ten shillings sterling on each fifty acres, (what he termed composition 
money,) which was paid on issuing the grant. 

About the year 1742, his lordship opened his 'office in the county of 
Fairfax for granting out the land. A few years after, lie removed to the 
county of Frederick, and settled at what he called "Green way- Court," 
about 12 or 14 miles south-east of Winchester, where he kept his land 
office during his life. He didd- in the autumn of 1781, very soon after 
the surrender of Cornwallis. It is said that as soon as he heard of the 
capture of Cornwallis and his army, he called to his servant to assist him 
to bed, observing, **'It is time for me to die ;" and truly the old man ne- 
ver again left his bed until he was consigned to the tomb. His body was 
deposited under the- communion 'table in the then Episcopal church in 
Winchester.^ 



*In the year 1786, Fairfax eRtercd a cav^eat against Hite, &c., alledg- 
ing that the lands^claimed by them were within the bounds of the North- 
era Neck, and consequently his property. This was the beginning of 
the controversy, and led to the suit instituted by Hite and partners against 
him. AH the parties died before the suit was decided. IKte in 1731 
purchefsed from Jcftin and Isaac Vanmeter their right or warrant for loca- 
*ting 40,000 acres*: Hite and McKay obtained a w^arrant for locating 100,- 
000 acnes more in their own names : and in order to obtain settlers, took 
• in Robert Green gmd William Duff as partners. Hence the firm of Joist 
Hite, Robert McKay, Robert Green, and William Duff. Gneen and Duff 
settled in Culpeper county, and are tlie ancestors of the families of tho^se 
aiames in that courity, and of Gen. Duff Green, of Washington City. 

fLord Fairfax made a donation to the Episcopal society, of a lot of 
land, upon which a large stone building was erected as a place of worship. 
The lot is in the center of the town ; and, attached to the church, was a 
large burial ground, in which a great number of bodres were deposited. 
The Episcopal society lately sold at auction this ancient building and lot 
for twelve thousand dollars. The purchasers caused the sl<feietons to be 
removed, and there are now three elegant brick houses erected on the lot. 
With the money arising from the sale the Episcopal society purchased a 
lot on Boscowen and Washington street^;, and have' built a spienSid new 
church. It is to be regretted Xhat no ^iccountMvas •. taken of the 3<iumbcr 
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In the year 1785 the Jjegislatureof Virginia passed an act M'hicli among 
other provisions (in relation to the Nurlhern Neck,) is the following : 

"And be it further enacted, that the iandholdcrs within the said dis- 
trict of the Northern Neck shall be forever hereafter exonerated and dis- 
charged from composition and quitrents, any law, custom or usage, to tlie 
contrary notwithstanding."* This act of the State freed the people from 
a vexatious and troublesome kind of taxation. Fairfax's representatives 
soon sold out their interest in his private estate in this ceuntry, and it i» 
believed there is no ])art of this vast landed estate remaining in the hands 
of any branch of the Fairfax family. Chief Justice Marshall, the late Ra- 
leigh Colston, Esq., and the late Gen. Henry Lee, purchased the right of 
Faufax's legatees (in England) to what is called the Manor of Leeds,! 
South Branch Manor, Patlerson's Creek Manor, and various other tracts 
vof land of immense value — the most of which had been leased out for 
long terms or lives. This estate has been the cause of more litigation 
probably than any other estate in Virginia. Suits growing out of tbecase 
of Hite, &c., against Fairfax, are yet depending in our courts — and some 
of the tenants in the Manor of Leeds have lately taken it in their heads 
that the Fairiax title is defective, and refuse to pay rents to the present 
claimants. This rei'usal has produced a lawsuit, which will doubtless be 
.^ long time pending. 

This profligate manner of granting away lands in immense bodies was 
unquestionably founded in the most unwise and unjust policy. Instead of 
})romoting the speedy settlement and improvement of the country — in- 
stead of holding- out to the bulk of society every possible encouragement 
to make the most speedy settlement and improvement of the new country 
— m()no})olios in several instances were given, or pretended to be sold to 
a few favorites of the governing powers, whereby these favorites were 
enabled to amass vast estates, and to lord it over the great majority of 
.their I'ellow men. Such are the blessings of kingly governments. But 
,the people of this free and :happy republic have abundant cause to rejoice 
-.and bless their (lod that this wretched kind of policy and high-handed 
injustice is done away, in the freedom and wisdom of om* institutions, 
and that we have no longer our ears assailed, nor our understandings out- 
raged, with the disgusting, high sounding title of "My lord!" applied to 
poor frail human beings. 

Lord Fairiax Avas the county lieutenant for Frederick for several yearif. 



of ske]et(»ns removed. The author inquired of several persons, who were 
concerned in the removal, no one of whom could give any account of the 
number. It is probable theie were not less than 1,000 — the skeleton of 
Lord Fairfax among thorn. 

*See Revised Code of the Laws of Virginia, vol. i. p. 35 L 
fThe Manor of Leeds is Iocate(l in the counties of Culpeper, Fauquier 
and Frederick, and contains about 150,000 acres; the South Branch Ma- 
nor in Vlardv, 55,000 ; Patterson's creek in Hampshire, 9,000 acres. — 
li^dony-Kun Manor, v.hicli adjoins the Manor of Leeds, contains abcmt 
i'iiOtiU acres, imd lies chiefly ic Shecandoah county. 
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On looking into the record of the proceedings of the tourt-marlialj the 
author found tlie following entry ; 

"At a council of war, held for regulating the militia of Frederick coun- 
ty, in order to take such steps as shall be thought most expedient in the 
|)rcsent critical conjuncture, the 141h day of April, 1756 ; present, the Rtr 
Hon. the lord Fairfax, county lieutenant; John Hite, major ; John Lind- 
sey, Isaac Parkins, Richard Morgan, Saml. Odell, Edward Kodgers, Je- 
remiah Smith,* Thomas Caton, Paul Long, captains. 

"Proposals having been sent to the several ca])tains of the militia, sign- 
ed by the commanding officer of the said militia, and dated the 7th day 
of April, 1756, to get wlnit volunteers they could encourage to go in 
search of the Indian enemy who are daily ravaging our frontiers and com- 
raitting their accustomed cruelties on the inhabitants ; and the aforesaid 
officers being met together, and finding the number of men insufficient to 
go against the enemy, it is considered that the men be discharged, being 
only fifteen, FAIRFAX." 

From this it appears that lord Fairfax, among others, Avas an attentive 
officer in the time of the Indian ^ars. In truth it behooved his lordship 
to be active. He had more at stake, and the command of greater fundsy 
than any other individual member of society. The Indian hostilities re^ 
tarded the setdement of his large domain, and of course lessened his rev- 
enue. It is said that his lordship was remarkable for his eccentricities 
and singularity of disposition and character, and that he had an insatiable 
passion for hoarding up English gold.f He never married ; of course 
left no- child to inherit his vast estate ; but devised his property, or a large 
portion of it, to the Rev. Denny Martin, his nephew in England, on con- 
dition that he would apply to the parliament of Great Britain for an act 
to authorize him to take the name of lord Fairfax* This was done ; and 
Denny Lord Fairfax, like his uncle, never marrying, he devised the es- 
tate to Gen. Philip Martin, who, never marrying, and dying without is- 
sue, devised the estate to two old maiden sisters, who sold it to Messrs.. 
Marshall, Colston and Lee. 

He devised that part of his estate on w^hich he resided, and which he 
called "Green way- Court Manor," (containing ten thousand acres, with a 
large part of his slaves, &c.,) to another nephew, the late Cd. Thomas 
Bryan Martin, who had resided with him for many years previous to hia 
death. Col. Martin, like the others, never married. But he contrived to 
make a daughter by a Mrs. Crawford, who Lord ^'airfax had employed as 
H housekeeper. After Fairfax's death, Martin kept- this woman as a mis- 
tress for sevcml years : she died, and the daughter grew up and married 

*Capt. Jeremiah Smith, the same who defeated the party of fifty In- 
dians, and killed tlie French captain, noticed in a preceding chapter. 

fSoraefouror five years ago the slaves of the Rev. Mr. Kennerly, the 
present proprietor of ''Greenway-Court," in quarrying stone, not far from 
Fairfax's ancient dwelling-house, found about $250 worth of gold coin, 
fcuppoficd to have been hicldcn there by his lordship. 
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the late Frajicls Geklart, who w.is a captain in the British service in iie 
war of the rev©i!utioii. Slie died soo^i after her marriage without issue* 
Martin gave (ieldart about one thousand acres of land, part of "Green- 
way-Court Manor," with a number of slaves, &c. Col. Martin, after the 
death of his daughter, employed a white housekeeper, a Miss Powers, to 
M'honi he devised Greenway-Court, ^ith one thousand acres of land, a 
number of slaves, and all the residue of his personal estate of every dc* 
scription, (with the exception of part of his stock, slaves, and money.) 
Miss Powers, after the death of Martin, married the late Mr. W. Cama- 
gy, by whom she had an ©nly daughter, who is now the wife of the Rev. 
iVlr. Thomas Kennedy. Col. Martin directed by his will the sale of all 
the residue of his estate, and the money arising from the sale to be remit* 
ted and paid to his two maiden sisters in England.* Shortly after his 
death an attempt was made to escheat the landed estate, and the suit was 
depending some sixteen or eighteen years before its final decision. The 
Court of Appeals at length decided the question in favor of Martin's leg- 
atees. 

It is proper, before the subject of lord Fairfax's immense grant is dis- 
missed, to inform the reader, that a few years after the war of the revolu- 
tion an attempt was made to confiscate all that part of his landed estate 
devised to his nephew Denny Martin (afterwards Denny Lord Fairfax.) 
But Messrs. Mai'shall, Colston and Lee, having purchased the estate, a 
compromise took place between them and the state government, for the 
j)articulars of which the reader is referred to the first volume of the Re- 
vised Code of the Laws of Virginia, pp. 352, 353. 

The sale of the estate of lord Fairfax by his legatees in England, and 
the devise and sale of the estate of the late Col. T. B. Martin, is the last 
chapter in the history of the Fairfax interest in the Northern Neck, a 
territory comprising about one fourth of the whole of tlie present limits of 
Virginia. 

The State of Maryland has lately set up a claim to a considerable tract 
of territory on the north-west border of Virginia, including a part of the 
Northern Neck. As the claim was pushed with much earnestness, the 
executive of our State appointed Charles James Faulkner, Esq., of Mar- 
tinsburg, a commissioner to collect and embody the necessary testimony, 
on behalf of Virginia, on this interesting question. Mr. Faulkner^s able 
report the author deems of sufficient interest to his readers generally to 
insert in this work. It follows : 

REPORT OF CHARtES .TAMES FAULKNER, RELATIVE TO 
THE BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN VIRGINIA AND MARY- 
LAND. 

Martinsburg, Nov. 6, 1832. 
Sir: In execution of a commission addressed to me by your excellen- 
cy, and made out in pursuance of a joint resolution of the General As- 
sembly of tliis State, of the 20tli of March last, I have directed my at- 

*''rhc estate sold for about oue hiindred thousand dollars. 
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tention to the collection of such testlraor,€y as tlie lapse of lime- and the- 
nature of the inquiry have enabled me to procure touching "the settlement 
and adjustment of the western boundary of Maryland.'' The division 
line which now separates the two States on the west, and which has here- 
tofore been considered as fixed by positive adjudication and long acquies- 
cence, commences at a point where the Fair/ax stone, is planted, at the 
head spring, of the Potomac river, and runs thence due north to thePenn- 
sylvania line^ This is the boundary by w^hich Virginia has held for near 
a century; it is the line by which she held in 1786, when the compact 
made by the Virginia and Maryland commissioners was solemnly ratified 
by the legislative authorities of the two States. 

An effort is now made by the General Assembly of Maryland, to enlarge* 
her territory by the establishment of a differtnt division line. We have 
not been informed which fork of the Soulh* Branch she will elect as tlie 
new boundary, but the proposed line is to* ran from one of the forks of the* 
South Branch, thence due north to the Pennsylvania terminus. It ii 
needless to say that the substitution of the- latter, no matter at which fork 
it may commence, would cause* an important diminution in the already 
diminished territorial area of this State. It would deprive us of large* 
portions of the counties of Hampshire, Hardy, Pendleton, Randolph and 
Preston, amounting in* all to almost half a mHIion of acres — a section of 
the commonwealth which, from the quality of its soil, and the character 
of it» population, might well excite the cupidity of a government resting^ 
her claims upon a less substantial basis than a stale and groundless pre- 
tension of more than a century's antiquity. Although my instructions 
have directed my attention more particularly to the collection and preser- 
vation of the evidence of such living witnesses '*as might be able to testi- 
fy taany facts or circuiBstances in relation to the settlement and adjust- 
ment of the western boundary," 1 have coniiJumetl but a very inconsidera- 
ble portion of my time in any labor or inquiry of that sort, for who in- 
deed, now living, could testify to any *'facts or circumstances" which oc- 
curred nearly a century since? And if such individuals were now living, 
why waste time in taking depositions as to those "facts, '^ in proof of 
which the most ample ami authentic testimony was taken in 1736, as. 
the basis of a royal adjudication? I have consequently deemed it of more* 
importance to procure the original docTmients where possible, if not, au- 
thentic copies of such papers as would serve to exhibit a connected view 
of the origin, progress and termination of that controversy with the- 
erown, which resulted, after the most acciwate and laborious surveys, in 
the ascertainment of those veiy "facts arKl circumstances"" which are now 
sought to be made again the subjects of discussion and inquiry. In this 
pursuit I have succeeded far beyond what I had any ground for anticipa- 
tion ; and from the almost forgotten rubbish of past year?, have been ena- 
bled to draw forth documents and papers whose interest may survive the 
occasion which redeemed them from destruction. 

To enable your excellency to form a just conception of the weight and 
importance of the evidence herewith accompanying this report, I beg 
leave to submit with it a succinct statement of the question in issue be- 
tween, the govjernments of Virginia and Maryland, with some obsen^atioas; 
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shewing the relevancy of the evidence to the question thus presenteil. 

The territory of Maryland granted by Charles I. to lord Baltimore in 
June 163'2, was described in the grant as "that regioa bounded by aKoe 
drawn from Watkins' point on Chesape^ike bay to the ocean on the ea«t; 
thence to that part of the estuary of Delriware on the north which lietb 
under the 40th degree, where New England is terminated ; thence in at 
right line by the degree aforesaid, to t/ie meridian of the fountain of tke 
Potomac ; thence following its course by its farther bank to its conflu- 
ence." [Marshall's Life of Washington^ vol, 1, chap, ii, pp. 78 — 81, lit 
edition ) 

It is plain that the western boundary of this grant was the meridian of 
the fountain of the Potomac, from the point where it cut the 40th degree- 
of north latitude to the fountain of the river ; and that the extent of the 
grant depended upon the question, what stream was the Potomac ? So 
that the question now in controversy grows immediately out of the grant.- 
The territory granted to lord Baltimore was undoubtedly within the char- 
tered limits of Virginia : {See 1st charter of Jfpril 1606, sec. 4, and the 
2d charter of May 1609, sec, 6, 1*/ Hm, Stat, at Large ^ pp, 58 — 88.)— 
And Marshall says that the grant "was the first example of the dismem- 
berment of a colony, and the creation of a new one within fts limits, by 
the mere art of the crown;" and that the planters of Virginia presented a 
petition against it, "which was heard before the privy council (of Eng- 
land) in July 1633, when it was declared that lord Baltimore should re- 
tain his patent, and the petitioners their remedy at law. To this remedy 
they never thought proper to resort." 

Whether there be any record of this proc^ding extant, I have never' 
been able to learn. The civil war in England broke out about ten years 
after, and perhaps the journals of the proceedings of the privy couBcil 
were destroyed. Subsequently to this, we are informed by Gk^am, the 
planters, "fortified by the opinion of eminent lawyers whom they consuh' 
cd, and who scrupled not to assure them that the ancient patents of Vir- 
ginia still remained in force, and that the grant of Maryland^ as derogatO' 
ry to them, was utterly void.they presented an applicatfon to theparliament 
complaining of the unjust invasion which their privileges h^dutidergone." 
(Graham'* s. History, vol. 2, p, 12.) Buta*sthe parliaments of those days 
were but the obsequious ministers of the crown, that application, it is 
presumed, likewise shared the fate of their former petition to the privy 
council. 

The present claim of Maryland, then, must be founded on the supposi- 
tion that the stream which we call the Potomac was not ; and that the 
iitream now called the South Branch of the Potomac, was in fact the Po- 
tomac intended in the grant to lord Baltimore. I have never been inform- 
ed which fork of the South Branch she claims as the Potomac (for there is 
a North and a South fork of the South Branch) ; neither have I been aWe 
to learn what is the evidence, or kind of evidence, on which she relies to 
asceit^in that the stream which is now called the South Branch of the 
Pot^macT, lM "Which a# the date of the grunt to lord Baltimore was not 
kiiOWff at sXiy and when known, known for many years only as the fVap- 
paconu)y w&s the Potortac intended by lavA Baltimore'*s grant. Eor this 



titftportant geographiical fact, I refer to the numerous early maps of the 
chartered limits of Virginia and Maryland, some of which are to be seert 
in the puWic libraries of Washington and Richmond. 

The question, which sti earn was the Pbiomac? is simply a quest iort 
which of them, if either, bore the name* The name is matter of general 
reputation* If there be any thing which dtepends wholly upbn general 
acceptation, which ought and must be settled by prescription, it is this 
question, which of these rivei^ was and is^ the Potomac R The afccompa-- 
nying papers, it is Ibelieved, will ascertaih tiiis fact to the satisfaction of 
every impartial ingjuirer. 

In the twenty- fitst year of Charles Ilr a? grant was made ta lord Hop- 
ton and others, of Ivhat is called the Jforthern Meek of Virgkia, which 
Was sold by the other patentees to lord Culpeper, and confirttt^d to him 
by letters patent in the fourth- ytar of James II. Tfcis grant Carried with 
it nothing but the right of soil and the incidents of ownership; for it 
ivas expressly subjected to the jurisdiction' M Ihe govfemmeftt of Virginia. 
Of this earlier patent I believe there is no'copy in Vii^inia* Tfife original 
Charter from JanJes II. to lord Culpeper accompanies- this report, mai*ked 
No. 1* They are both recited in the colonial statute of 1736. (1 Revs 
Code^ cA. 89.) The tract of country thereby grarited, was "all that entire 
tract, t^ritory and parcel of land, lying and Seing in America, and boun- 
ded by and within the heads of the rivers 'rappahannock alins Rappa-^ 
hannock, and Quiriough alias Potomac rivers, the co*irse of said rivers as 
they are commonly calW and known bjr tiie inhabit jfhts, and description 
of their parts and Chesapeake bay.^' 

As early as 1729, in consequence of the eagerness with -v^hicli lands 
vtere sought on the PotoiAac and its tributary streams,- and froto ike diffi- 
dtdties growing out of conflicting grants from lord Fairfax and the crown, 
the bouiidaries of the Northern Neck prd]prietary became a subject which 
attracted deep and earnest attention. At this time the Potomac had beenf 
but little explored; and although the stream itself afiove its (Johfluence^ 
-with the Shenandoah was* known as thtj Cohongoroota, or Upper Poto* 
mac, it had never been mfede the sufcject of any very accurate surveys and 
ekaminatioli's, nor harf it yet been settled, by any Competent a^GPthority^ 
which of its several tributaries was entitled to be f^garded as the main 
or principal branch of the river, fi t^came important, thel-efore?^ to re- 
Ktove all farther doubt upon that question. 

In June'j 1729, tlie lieutenant-goverftor of Virginia* addressed a com- 
munication to the lofds commissionetis of trade and' plantatioit' affairsj 
in which he solicits their attention to flbe ambiguity of the lo¥d proprie-^ 
tor*s chartef,- growing out »f the fact that there wiire several streams- 
-which might be claimed as ffie head springs of Pot^ttiac riVet-, aiwbng 
which he enumerates tfee Sfienandoah, and expresses his determination 
**to refuse the suspension of granting of patents, until the case should be' 
fairly stated ahd determined according to the genuine constmctioiif^ of the* 
jlSroprietor's charter." This was followed by a j^tition to tlic kin^ ii* 
Council, agreed to. by the house of burgesses of Virginia, in June, 1730c 
im which it is- set fortlis. araong other mrftters^ of comiflaint, '^tbat i\ie h^?tt« 

1 ', .-1. ••.,. 
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springs of llie Rappahannock and Potomac are not yet known to any <rf 
your majesty's subjects ; that much inconvenience had resulted to gran- 
tees therefrom, and praying the adoption of such measures as might lead 
to its ascertainment to the satisfaction of all interested. Lord Fairfax^ 
who, by his marriage with the only daughter of lord Culpeper, had now 
succeeded to the proprietorship of the Northern Neck, feeling it likewise 
due to his grantees to have the question relieved from all further diffi- 
culty, preferred his petition to the king in 1733, praying that his majesty 
would be pleased to order a commission to issue, for running out, mark- 
ing, and ascertaining the bounds of his patent, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning of his charter. An order to this effect was accordingly 
directed by the king ; and tliree commissioners were appointed on behalf 
of the crown, and tlie same number on behalf of lord Fairfax- The du- 
ty which devolved upon them was to ascertain, by actual examination 
and survey, the true fountains of the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers. 
To enable them more perfectly to discharge the important trust confided 
to them, they were authorised to summon persons before them, to take 
depositions and affidavits, to search papers, and employ surveyors, chain- 
carriers, markers, and other necessary attendants. The commissioners 
convened in Fredericksburg, on the 26th of September, 1736, and pro- 
ceeded to discharge their duties, by taking depositions, appointing sur- 
veyors, and making every needful and requisite preparation for the sur- 
vey. They commenced their journey of observation and survey on the 
12th day of October, 1736, and finished it on the 14th of December, of 
the same year ; on which day they discovered what they marked 
and reported to be the first fountain of the Potomac river* Separate re- 
ports were made by the commissioners, which reports, with all the ac- 
companying documents, papers, surveys, plans, &c., were, on the 21st 
of December, 1738, referred to the council for plantation affairs. That 
board, after hearing counsel, made a report on the 6th day of April, 1745, 
in which they state, "that having examined into the several reports, re- 
turns, plans, aiKl other papers transmitted to them by the commissioners 
appointed on behalf of the crown, as likewise of lord Fairfax, and having* 
been attended by council on behalf of your majesty, as likewise of lord 
Fairfax, and having heard all that they had to offer thereupon, and the ques- 
tion being concerning that boundary which ought to be drawn from the first 
head or spring of the river Rappahannock to the first head or spring of the 
river Potomac, the committee do agree humbly to report to your majesty as 
their opinion, that within the words and meaning of the letters patent, gran- 
ted by king James II. bearing date the 27th day of September, in the fourth 
year of his reign, the said boundary ought to begin at the first spring of 
the South branch of the river Rappahannock, and that the said boundary 
be from thence drawn in a straight Ime north-west to the place in the Al- 
leghany mountains where that part of the Potomac river ^ which is now 
called Cohongoroota^ first rises,'*'* The Cohongoroota is known to be 
the stream which the Maryland writers term the J^orth branch of the 
Potomac, but which is recognised in Virginia, and ^escribed on all the 
maps and surveys whieh I have ever yet seen, as the Potomac rwety 
kom, its first fountain,, whe^e the Fiir&x stone is locsted, to its^oonflueocet 
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witk the Shenandoah ; there being, properly speaking, no such stream as 
the North branch of the Potomac, This report of the council for planta- 
tion affairs was submitted to the king in council on the 11th of April, 
1745, and fully confirmed by him, and a further order made, directing the 
•appointment of commissioners to run and mark the dividing line agreea- 
bly to his decision thus made. Commissioners were accordingly appoin- 
ted, who, having provided themselves with surveyors, chain-carriers, 
markers, &c., commenced their journey on the 18th of September, 1746, 
On the 17th of October they planted the Fairfax stone at the spot which 
had been described and marked by the preceding commissioners as the 
true head spring of the Potomac river, and which has continued to be re- 
garded, from that period to the present time, as the southern point of the 
western boundary between Maryland and Virginia. A joint report of 
these proceedings was made by the commissioners to the king, 
accompanied with tlieir field notes ; which report was received and 
ordered to be filed away among the records of his majesty's privy 
council. Thus terminated, after a lapse of sixteen years, a proceeding, 
which had for its object, among other matters, the ascertainment of the 
^rst Jhiintain of the Potomac river j and which resulted in the establish- 
ment of that "fact" by a tribunal of competent jurisdictwn. This de- 
cision has now been acquiesced in for near a century ; and all topo- 
graphical description and sketches 'oftke country have been made to con- 
Ibrm to it. I say acquiesced tw, for it is impossible to regard the vary- 
ing, fluctuating legislation of Maryland upon the subject, at one session 
of her general assembly recognizins^ the line as now established, (see 
compact of 1785, Session Acts of 1803, 1818, and others,) at another 
authorizing the appointment of commissioners to adjust the boundary, as 
a grave resistance of its conclusiveness, or such a continvnl claim^ as un- 
der the usages of international law, w^uld bar an application of the prin- 
ciples oiusucaption Rnd prescription, (See Vattcl, p. 251. Grotius, lib. 
2, cap. 4, Wolfius Jus. Nat. par. 3.) 

Jurisdiction in all cases relating to boundaries between provinces, the 
dominion and proprietary governmcRt, is by the common law of England 
exclusively vested in the /cing and counril, (1 Ves. sen. p. 447.) And 
notwithstanding it may be a question of boundaiy between the crown and 
the lord proprietor of a province, (such as that between lord Fairfax and 
the crown,) the king is the only judge, and is presumed to act with entire 
impartiality and justice in reference to all persons concerned, as well 
those who are parties to the proceeding before him, as others not parties 
who may yet be interested in the adjustment. (Vesey, ib.) Such is the 
theory and practice of the English constitution ; and although it may not 
accord precisely v/ith our improved coifceptions of juridical practice, it is 
nevertheless the law which must now govern and control the legal aspect 
-of the territoriol dispute' between Virginia and Maryland. 

It does not appear by the accompanying papers, that ("harles lord 
*Baltimore, the then proprietor of Maryland, deputed an agent to attend 
vpon his part in the exftmination and sitrvpf/ of the Potovuu: rivpr. It is 
possible he conceived his interests sufliriently protcrtcd in the aspect 
■Sif/h\<:h the c<'>niroversy had then assunifd liftwren lor(i Fiurl'::\ '<:vA the 
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crown* Certain it is, that it nowhere appears that he ever considered 
himself aggrieved hy the result of that adjustment. That liis goTemment 
was fully apprised of what was in progress, can scarcely admit of a ra^ 
tional doubt. For it is impossible to coiieeive that a eontroversy so 
deeply affecting not only the interests of lord Baltimore, bat all who were 
^onceracd ia the purchase of land in that section of the country, and con* 
iiuctffd with so much sol^onnity and notoriety, could have exteiided through 
a period of sixteen years without attracting the attention of tlie govenv- 
jaent of Mapyland-— a goivernment ev«r jealous, because ever doubtful rf 
the original tenure by which her charter was held. But had lord Baltic 
jnore evert eoisisidered feijnself aggrieved by the result of that settlement, 
it is diffiog.lt now to conceive upon what gro-u»d he would have excepted 
to its juSitice, or question Jts validity. Could he have said that the 
information upon which the decision was founded was imperfect ? Or 
Ihat the proceedings of the eommissioners were characterized by haste, 
lavoritism or fraud ^ 'ITiis, tl\a proceedings of that board, still preserved, 
irould contradict, Far i^ever was there an examination conducted with 
jrnore deliberation, prosecuted ^ith more lattor, or scrutanised with a 
flaore jealous or anxious vigilance. Could he have shewn that some oth- 
ev stream oup^ht to h%ve beeen fixed upon as the true head spring of the 
Potomae ? This, it is believed, is impossible ; for althou^ it may be 
irue that the South branch is a longer stream, it nevertheless wants those 
more important characteristics which w^ere then considered by the com- 
rnissionefs, and have been sul^sequi^ntly regarded by esteemed geogta- 
phers as essential in distinguishing a tributary from the main branch of a 
river. (See Flint's Geography, voU 2, p. 88.) Lastly, would h« ha^*e 
questioned the authority of the crown to settle the boundaries of I«fd 
Fairfax's eharter, without having previously mad« him a party to the 
proceeding ? I have before shewn the futility of sueh an idea. Besi'Jes, 
this wotdil have been at once to question the autl»Dfrity under whieh he 
held his own grant ; for Baltimore held by virtue of an arbitrary a€t of 
the second Charles, His grant was manifestly made in violation of the 
^chartered rights of Virginia, and carried into effect not only without the 
acquiescence, but against the solemn and repeated remonstrances of her 
government. Was Virginia consulted in tfcte '"dismemberment" of her 
territory ? Was she made a party to that proceeding, by which, "for the 
first time in colaiiial history, one new province was created within the 
chartered Unfits c*f another by the mere act of the crown ?" But the fact 
is, that Charles lord Baltimore, who lived for ^ix years after the adjust- 
ment of this question, never did contest the propriety of the boundary as 
^settled by \Ue caminissioners, l)ut from all that remains of his views and 
proceedings, fully acquieseed in its accurary and justice. (See the 
treaty w*tth the Six Nations of Indians, at Lancaster, in June, 1744.) 

The first evidence of dissatisfaction with the boundary as established, 
which the researches of the Maryland writers have enabled them to ex- 
hibit, afc certain instructions from Frederick lotj*d Baltnnore (successor 
of CInilHs) to Governor Sharp, which were presented by the latter to his 
<rnunci] in August^ 1753. 1 have not been aWe to [jrocure a copy r4 
tUos>g iu^lrucUous, bijt a vcceat feistoriai; of Maryland., und an iiig.cijiou;^ 
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advocate of her present claim, referring to them^«says, *' His kistmctioi)* 
were predicated upon the supposition that the survey might possibly huvc 
been made with the knowledge and concurrence of his predecessor ^ iind 
Jience he denies the power of the latter to enter into any armngemeni us 
to the boundaries^ which could extend beyond his life estate^ m conclude 
those in remainder." (See M'Mahon's Hlstcffy of Marylaiid, p. 53.) 

What were the precise limitations of those conveyances made by llie 
proprietors of Maryland, and under which Frederick lord Baltimore de- 
nies the power of his predecessor to enter into any arrangement as to the 
boundaries, which could extend beyond his life estate^ I am unable to 
say — my utmost researches have failed to furnish me with a copy of thcru 
— but they were so far satisfactory to his lordship'* legal conceptions, as 
to induce him to resist even the execution of a decree pronounced by 
lord Hardwicke, in 1750, (1 Ves. sen. pp. 444-46) upoa a written com- 
pact as to boundaries, which had been executed by his predecessor and 
the Perais, in 1732. To enforce submission to that dcciee, the Penns 
filed a bill of reviver in 1754, an<i after an ineffectual strugfjle of six 
years, lord Baltimore was cwnpelled with a bad grace to» suJbmit, and 
.abide .by the arrangement as to the boundaries which had beeii made by 
his predecessor. To this cireumstance, in all probability, was lord Fair-^ 
ifax indebted for his exemption from tlie further demands of the proprietor 
»of Maryland. For lord Frederick, no ways averse to litigation, had l)y 
this time doubtless become satisfied that the power of his predecessor 
Mdid extend beyond his life estate, and might even con eludes those in 
remainder. Be that as it may, however, certain it is that the records 
of Maryland are silecit upon the subggect of this pretension, fnrm Septem- 
ber, 1753, until ten years subsequent to the co«ipact between Virginia 
:and Maryland in I785u 

An opinion prevails among our most distinguished jurists, res I in js; 
■solely upon traditionary information, that about 1761, Frederick lord 
Baltimore presented a petition to the king and council, praying a revis- 
ion of the adjustment made in* 1745, which petition was rejected, or after 
a short time abandoned as hopeless. If there ever was such a proceed- 
ing, I ©an find nothing of it in the archives of Virginia. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that ever since 1745 lord Fairfax claimed 
»nd held, and the eommon'weahh of Virginia constantly to this day has 
claimed and held by the Cohongoroota, that is by the northern branch, as 
the Potomac , and whatever lord Baltimore or his heirs, and the State of 
Maryland may have claimed^ she has held by the same boundary. There 
was no reason why lord Fairfax, being in actual possession, should have 
•controverted the claim of lord Baltimore, or Maryland. If lord Balti- 
more, or Maryland, ever controverted the boundary, the question must, 
and either has been decided against them, or it must have been abandon- 
ed as hopeless. If they never controverted it, the omission to do so, can 
only be accounted for, upon the supposition that they knew it to be hope- 
less. If Maryland ever .asserted the claim — seriously asserted it 1 mean — 
it must have been before the revolution, or at least during it, when we ai! 
know, she was jealous enough of tlie extended territory of Virginia. Tke 
4:laim mii£i have had its origin be/ore the compact between tva iwe* slates, of 

t ■ 
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AInrch 17S5, (! Rev, Code, ch. 18,) We then held by the saiTS« botm- 
rlnryl)) wliirh we now hold ; we held to what t/je called and now call the 
Poiomac : she then held to what we call the Potomac. Is it possiole to 
<loubt that this is the Potomac recognised by the compact ? That com- 
pact is now forty-seven years old, 

I have diligently inquired w^hether, as the Potomac above the conflu- 
ence of the Shenandoah was called the Cohongoroota, the stream now 
called the South branch of the Potomac ever had any peculiar name, 
known to and established among the English settlers-— for it is well known 
it bore the Indian mma of Wappacomo. I never could leani that it was 
known by any other name, but that which it yet bears, the South branch 
«f the Potomac. Now that very name of itself sufficiently evinces, that 
it w,is rcj^ardeil as a tribiitary stream of another river, and that river the 
Potomac ; and that the river of which the South branch was the tributary, 
was rei^arded as the main stream. 

But let us for a moment concede that the decision of the king in coun- 
cil was not absolutely conclusive of the present question ; let us concede 
that tlic long acquiescence of Maryland in that adjustment has not pre- 
cluded a further discussion of its merits ; let us even suppose the com- 
pact of 1785 thrown out of view, with all the subsequent recognitions of 
the present boundary by the legislative acts of that state, and the question 
between the two streams now for the first time presented as an original 
question of preference ; — what are the facts upon which Maryland would 
rely to show that any other stream, than the one bearing the name, is 
entitled to be regarded as the main branch of the Potomac ? It were idle 
to say that the South branch is the Potomac, because the South branch 
is a longer or even larger stream than the Nortli branch which Virginia 
claims to hold by. According to that sort of reasoning, the Missouri, 
above its confluence with the Mississippi, is the Mississippi, being 
beyond comparison the longer and larger stream. The claim of the 
South branch, then, would rest solely upon its great length In opposi- 
tion to this it might be said that the Cohongoroota is more frequently 
navigable — that it has a larger volume of water — timt the valley of the 
South branch isj in the grand scale of conformation, secondary to tltat 
of thi'. Potomac — tluit the South hratir.h has not the general direction of 
that river J which it joints nearly at right angles — that tfie valley of the 
Potomac is wider than that of tlie Sonth branchy as is also the river 
broader t/ian the other. And lastly that the course of the river and the 
direction of the valley are the same above and below the junction of the 
South branch. (See letters accompanyidg this report, No. 26.) These 
considerations have been deemed sufficient to establish the title to the 
•^father of waters," to the name which he has so long borne. (See His- 
tor)' and Geography of Western States, vol. 2, Missouri.) And as they 
exist in an equal extent, so should they equally confirm the pre-eminence 
which the Cohongoroota has now for near a century so proudly and peace- 
fully enjoyed. 

The claim of Maryland to the territory in question, is by no means so 
reasonable as the claim of the G^reat Frederick of Prussia to Silcsij?, which 
that prince asserted and maintained, but which he tells us himself he nc- 
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rer would have thought of asserting, if his father had not left him an o- 
verflowing treasury and a powerful army. 

With this brief historical retrospect, presented as explanatory of the ac- 
companying testimony, I will now lay before your excellency, in chrono- 
logical order, a list of the documents and papers referred to in ray prece- 
ding observations. 

No. 1. Is the original grant from king James IL to Thomas lord Cul- 
peper, made on the 27th September, in the fourth year of his reign. 

No. 2. Copy of a letter from Major Gooeh, lieutenant governor of Vir- 
ginia, to the lords commissioners for trade and plantations, dated at Wil- 
liamsburg, June 29, 1729. 

No. 3. Petition to the king in Council, in relation to the Northern 
Neck grants and their boundaries, agreed to by the h<mse of burgesses, 
June 30th, 1730. 

No. 4. The petition of Thomas lord Fairfax, to his majesty in council^ 
preferred in 1733, setting forth his grants from the crown, and that there* 
had been divers disputes betv\'een the governor and council in Virginia 
and the petitioner, and his agent Robert Carter, Esq*, touching tbc boun- 
daries of the petitioner's said tract of land, and praying that his majesty 
would be pleased to order a commission to issue for running out, marking^ 
and ascertaining the bounds of the petitioner'^s said tract of land^ 

No. 5. A copy of an order of his majesty in his privy council, bearing; 
date 29th of November, 1733, directing William Gooeh, Esq. lieutenant- 
governor of Virginia, to appoint three or more commissioners, (not ex- 
ceeding five) who in conjunction wifth a like number to be named and 
deputed by the said lord Fairfax, are to survey and yettle the marks and 
boundaries of the said district of land, agreeably ta the ternvs of the pat- 
ent under which the lord Fairfax claims. 

No. 6. Copy of the commission from lieutenaret-governor Gooeh to 
William Byrd ofWestover, John Robinson of Piscitaway, nnd John 
Grymes of Brandon, appointing them commissioners on behalf of his ma- 
jesty, with full power, authority, &€. 

[I have not been able to meet with a copy of the commission of lord 
Fairfax to his commissioners — they were William Beverly^ William Fair- 
fax and Charles Carter. It appears by the accompanying report of their 
proceedings, that "his lordship^s commissioners delivered to the king's 
commissioners an attested copy ol* their commission," which having been- 
found upon examination more restricted in its authority than that of the 
commissioners of the crown, gave rise to some little difficulty which was 
subsequently adjusted.] 

No. 7. Copy of the instructions on behalf of the right honoroble lord 
Fairfax, to his commissioners. 

No. 8. Minutes of the proceedings of the commissioners apppointed on 
the part of his majesty and the right honorable Thomas lord Fairfax, from 
their first meeting at Fredericksburg, September 25th, 1736. 

No. 9. Original correspondence between the commissoners during the^ 
years 1736 and 1737, in reference to the examination and survey of the 
Potomac river. 

No. 10. The original field m)t«?s of the survey of the Potoau'c river^ 
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Ilip mouth of the Shenandoah to Uie head spring of said P6tomac river, by 
Mr. Benjamin Winslo\\\ 

No. 11. The original plat of the survey ofth€ Potomac river. 
No. 12. Original letter from Joiin Savage, otae of the surveyors, dated 
January 17, 1737, stating the grounds upon which the commissioners had 
decided in ikvor of the Cohongoroota over the Wappacomo, as the main 
btsanch of the Potomac. The former, he says,, is both wider and deeper 
than the latter* 

No. 13. Letter from Ckarles Carter, Esq. dated January 20, 1737, ex- 
iilTjiting the result of a comparative examination of the North and South 
branches of the Potomac. The North Branch at its mouth, he says, is 
twenty-tliree poies wide, the South branch sixteen, &c. 

No. 14. A printed map of the Northern Neck of Virginia, situate be^ 
twixt the rivers Potomac and Rappahannock, drawn in the year 1737,. 
by William Ma)^), one of the king's surveyors, according to his actual 
Burvry in thfe preceding year^ 

No. 15. A printed map of the course of the rivers Rappahannock and 
Potomac, in Virginia, as surveyed according to order in 1736 and 1737,. 
(supposed to be by lord Fairfax's surveyors.) 

No. 16, A copy of the separate report of the commissioners appointed 
on the part of the crown, [I have met with no copy of the separate re- 
port of lord Fairfax's commissioners.] * 

No. 17. G(^y of lord Fairfax's obsers'ationt< upon and exceptions to 
the report of t»e commissioners of the crown. 

No. 18. A copy of the report and opinion of the right honorable the 
lords of tlie committee of council for platation affairs, dated 6th April, 
1745. 

No. 19^ The decision of his majesty in council, made on the lltbof 
April, 1745, confirming the report of the council for plantation affairs, 
and further ordering the lieutenant-governor of Virginia to nominate three 
or more persons, (not exceeding nve,) who, ift conjunction w^ith a like* 
number to be named and deputed by lord Fairfax, are to run and mark 
out the boundary and dividing line, according to his decision thus 
made. 

No, 20. The original commissioners from Thomas lord Fairfax to 
the honorable Wm, Fairfax, Charles Carter and William Bewrly, Esqrs., 
dated nth June, 1745. 

[Col. Joshua Fry, Col. Lunsford Lomax, and Maj. Peter Hedgeman, 
were appointed commissioners on the part of the crown.] 

No. 21* Original acreement entered into by the commissioners, pre- 
paratory to their exammation of the Potomac nver. 

No. 22. The original journal of the journey of the commissioners, 
surveyors, &c., from tlie head spring of the Rappahannock to the head 
spring of the Potomac, in 1746. [This is a curious and valuable docu- 
ment, and gives the only authentic narrative now extant of the planting 
of the Fairfax stone. ] 

No. 23. The joint report of the commissioners appointed as well on* 
the part of the crown as of lord Fairfax, in obedience* to- Ms majesty'* 
order of 1 1th April, 1735. 
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^ No. 24. A manuscript map of the head spring of the Potorna* rivn*^ 
executed by Col. George Mercer of the regiment commanded in 1756 by 
General Washington. 

No. 25. Copy of an act of the general assembly pf Maryland, passed 
February 19, 1819, authorizing the appointment of commissioners on the 
part of that state, to meet such .commissioners as may be appointed fcf 
the same purpose by the comraopwealth of Virginia, to settle and adjust^ 
b.y mutual compact between the two governments, \he western limits of 
that state and the commonwealth of Virginia,*^© cdmmpice at ih§ most 
ipestet'n source 6f the Korth branch of the Potomac rivery' dnd to run a 
due north course thence to the Pennsylvania line. 

No. 26. ■ Letters from intelligent apd well informed individuals, rcsi-' 
ding in the country w^atered by ^the Pptoma9 and its branche^^ addressed 
to the undersigned, stating important geographical facts bearing upon 
the present contioversv. 

There rare othfer papers in my possession, < not listed nor referable to 
5Hiy particular head, yet growing out of and illuslrating the controversy 
lietween ' lord Fairfax and the ci'own ; these are also her^'ith transmit- 
ted. ^ i, 

There are other documents, again not at all connected with my present 
cluties, wliich chance' has thrown in my way, wotthy of preservation in 
the archives of the state. Such, for example, as the original ^-plan of the 
line Htween Virs^inia and JKbrth CqrolinUy which was run in tlie year 
1728, in the spring and Jail ^ frOm the sea to ,PeterU creeky by the Hon. 
William Byrd^ Wtri. Dandridge and Richard Fitzvfilliams^ Esqrs, com^ 
missioners, and Mr, Alex*r Irvirk and Mr. Wm, Mayo^ surveyors — and 
yrom Peler^s creek to Steep rock creeky was continued in thz fall of the 
year 1749, by Joshua Fry^ and Pet'fr Jeffersoji,^^ Such documents, 
should it^ accord -s^ith the views of your excellency, might be deposited 
with ''thd Virginia Historical anci Philosophical Society," aft institution 
of recent origin, y^t founded upon the most expanded views of public 
utility, and which is seeding by its patriotic appeals to individual 
liberalify, to wrest, from ,the ravages of time the fast perishing records 
and Ktemorials of our early history and institutions. 

With sentiments of regard, I am, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

CHARLES JAS. FAULKNER. 
To John Floyd, Esq. Governor of Virginia. 

After perusing this masterly exposition, the reader will be at a losi 
to conceive on what grounds Maryland can rest her claims to the terri or;» 
in question, and what authorities she can adduce to support them. Thi ., 
Controversy is still pending, and, in addition to Mr. Faulkner, Col. John . 
B. D. Smith, of Frederick, and John S. Gallaher, Esq. of Je-HTcrsen, . 
have been appointed commissioners on the part of Virginia. 

u ■ ■ . • ■ 
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T^iiE two counties of Frederick and Augusta were kid off at the same 
session of the colonial legislature, in the year 1738, and incluiied all the 
vast region of country west of the Blue Bidge. Previous to' that time 
tlie county of Orange included all the territory west of the mountains. — 
(!>rftnge was taker* frora Spottsylvania in the year 1734, Spottsylvania 
having previously crossed the Blue Ridge, and took in a considerable 
paYt of what is now the county of Page. Previous to laying off the 
county of Orange, the territory west of the Blue Ridge, except the small 
part which lay inr Spottsylvania, does not appear to have been included in 
any county. Spottsylvania was laid off in the year 1720; the act for 
which is worded as follows : 

" Preamble. That the frontiers: towards the high mountains are ex- 
posed to danger from the Indians, and the late settlements of the French 
to the westward of the said mountains : Enacted, Spotsylvania county 
bounds upon Snow creek up to the mill ; thence by a south\^st line to 
the River North* Atma ; thence up the said river as far as convenient, and 
thence by a line to be run over the high mountains to the river on the 
north west side- thereof,* so as to include the northern passage through 
the said mountains ; thence down the said river until it comes against the 
liead of the Rappahannock ; thence by a line to the head of Rappahan- 
nock river ; and down that river to the mouth of Snow creek ; which 
tract of land, from the first of May, 1721, shall become a county, by the 
name of Spotsylvania county." 

Thu§ it appears that a little more than one hundred years ago Spotsyl- 
vania was a frontier county, and that the vast region west of th<; Blue 
rid^re, with its million's of }yeople, has bee^ settled and improved from an 
entire wilderness. The country for more than a thousand miles to the 
west has been within this short period rescued from a state of natural bar- 
barism:; and is now the seat of the fine arts- and sciences, of countless mil- 
lions of wealth, and the abode of freedom, both religious and poeti- 
cal. Judging from the past^ what an inimense prospect opens itself to 
our view for the future. Within the last half century, our valley has pou- 
red out thousands of emig^rants, who have c<5ntributed towards peopling 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and other regions 
south and west, and migrations still continue. 

It has already been stated that Frederick county was laid off in the 
year 1738. The first court of justice held in the county was in the year 
1743. This delay, it is pteiitmable,, arose frotn the want^of a sufScient 

*South fork of the Shenandoah, ' 
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fliumber of Magistrates to form a quoruni for the legal transaction of busi- 
ness. The first court was composed of the following justices, to wit : 
Morgan Morgan, David Vance, Marquis Calmes, Thomas Rutherford, 
William M'Mahon, Meredith Helm,. George Hoge and John White. — 
James Wood, clerk. This court sat the first time, on Friday 11th day of 
November, 1743. At this term of t^^ court is to be found on record the 
following entry : 'Ordered, that the sheriff of this county build a twelve 
foot square log house, logged above and below, to secure his prisoners, 
he agreeing to be satisfied with cv^iat shall be allowed him for such build- 
ing by two of the court, and he.*ii©t to be answerable for escapes.' This 
was the first jail erected in die county of Frederick. 

The county of Hampshire was the next laid off, and was taken from 
Frederick and Augusta. This was done in the year 1753. The first 
court held in this county was in December, 1757. Thoanas B. Martin, 
James Simpson, William Miller, Solomon Hedges and Nathaniel Kuy- 
kendall, justices, com^posed the court, and Gabriel Jones the clerk. 

Berkeley and Dunmore were taken from Frederick in the year 1772. — 
In October, 1777, the legislature altered the name of Dunmore county to 
Shenandoah. It does not appear, from the language of the law, for what 
particular reasons this alteration was made. It had been named after and 
in honor of lord Dunmore, the then governorwnder the royal government. 
But his lordship took a most decidedly active part in opposition to the A- 
merican revolution ; and in order to have the liberty of wearing his head, 
took shelter on .board of a British armed vessel. His conduct is pretty 
fully related in Mr. Jacob's account of Dunmore's w^ar, given in the pre- 
ceding pages ; and it was doubtless owing to this cause that the name of 
Dunmore tiounty w^as altered to that of Shenandoah. 

In the year 1769, Botetourt county was taken from Augusta. In the 
act is to be found the following clause : "And whereas the people situat- 
ed on the IJlIississippi, in the said county of Botetourt, will be very remote 
from the/Cjpwrt house, and must necessarily become a separate county, as 
soon as ^tli^ir numbers are sufficient, which probably will happen in a 
short tii^e.; Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
inhabita,nts pf that part of the said county of Botetourt, which lies on the 
said waters, shall be exempted from the payment of any levies to be laid 
by the said cpunty court for the purpose of building a courthouse and pri- 
son for the said county." Thus it appears that Virginia, at that i)€rioil, 
•cJ^inxed the jurisdiction and territory of that vast region of country- west- 
ward to the Mississippi. 

In 1772 the countv ofFincastle was taken from Botetourt ; and in 
flff!76 Fincaitle was divided into the counties of Kentucky, '\Vashiijgton 
,a^ul Montgomery, and the name of Fincasde became extinct^ 

;In the year 1777 Rockbridge county was taken from A"gii^a ^^^^ 1^0.- 

-tetourt. Rockingham county, the same year, was take\i from Augusta, 

and Greenbrier from Ausfustaand Boteto\irt. The years 177G and 1777 

>yere rcmar}cable for the many divisions of the western counties. West 

'Augusta, in -th^ year 1775, by the convention assembled for the purpose 

.of de\is:n3Lr a plan for rcsistinjr the oppressions of the mother countrv, ;i- 

.inong ol}^c;iiprocecdiugs dctenniiicd, that 'M]).e J audl\o lexers ^»t tli<c di^t^ci^-V 
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of We§t Augusta shall be considered as a distinct county, and ^have t|ie 
' liberty of sending two delegates to represent them in general convention 
as aforesaid." 

This is the first account which the author has been able to find in our 
ancient statutes in relation to West Augusta as a separate district or 
county. Ih fact, it does not appear that we ever had a county legally es- 
tablished by this name. It is presumable * that il acquired the name t) 
general usage, from its remote and westerjU locality from the seat of jus- 
tice. Be this as if may, it* appears that tKe district of West Augusta ne- 
ver haid its' bounds laid off and defined until the month of October 1776, 
when it was divided into three distinct ppunties, viz : Ohio, Yohogania, 
and jSonongalia. By the jfexteusion of |he westjern boundary between 
Penrisylvania and Virginia, the greater part of the county Yohogania fall- 
.ing within the limits of Pennsylvania, ihe residue was, by an act of as- 
sembly of 1785, added to QhioJ and YcAogania became extinct. 

Harrison CQunty .was esfablished in 1784, taken from Monongalia. In 
.1785 Hardy county 'was laid off, takeri from 'Hampshire. In 1786 Ran- 
dolph county was laid off, takejpr from Harrison. *in 1785 Russell county 
Vas taken from Washington. J(ji 1787 Pendleton pounty w:as taken from 
jSiUgusta, Hardy an^ Rockingham. In 1/88 Kna^ha was taken frora 
'^^Greenbrier and Montgomery. In 1789 Wythe county was taken iirora 
^Montgomery, and a part of Botetourt added to Montgomery. In *1790 
JBsith county ^as take^ from Au^^sta, Botetourt and Greenbrier. In 1792 
Lee county was taken from Russell ; and in the same year, Grayson coun- 
,ty was taken from Wythe. 

The author ^has deemed it an interesting part pf his work to give apar- 
;ticular 'history of the cSitablishment of our counties, because it goes to shew 
:the rapid increase of pur population, and improvement of our country, 
'since th^ termination of the^war of ithe revolution. To an individual bom 
' and raised in Ithe valley, and who 'is old enough to recollect the passing 
events for the last halif century — who was acquai|ited witk the state of our 
country fifty years ago, its sparse population, rude log buildings, and un- 
cultivated manners and customs of our anc'estors-r— the great improvement 
'of every thing calculated to better /the condition of human life — the aston- 
ishing change in the app^^arance of our countrjr— its elegant buildings, 
finely cultivated farms, improved state of^society, &c.-r-are calculated al- 
most to' raise doubts in his mind whether these vast chaiiges could possi- 
bly have taken place within his little span of e^istenc^. The author's 
destiny, when a youth, thcw him into a business which gave him an op- 
'portiinity of exploring a considerable part of the lower counties oftheval- 
*ley, ^d he has lately made it his business again to explore the same 
^counties ; and if he had been for the last forty .years sjiut up in a dun- 
'geon, and recently set at liberty, he would almost doi^^t his own senses 
;and believe himself in another country. A great part of our valley may 
be said to be elegantly improved* 

*Capt. James Russell, of Berkeley, some years ago pWuilt a brick barn 
J[50 feet lonjT^ and 55 wide. 

The late Mr. John llilc, in tljeycar 1785, built tjic ikst brick lioujc c- 
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About the -year 1738^ there were iwo ciibins ercctednear tlic run in Win* 
'.chester.f The author regrets that he has not been able to ascertain the 
.names of the first settlers in this town. Tradition however relates that 
•they were German families. 

In the year 1752 the legislature pr.ssed "an act for the establishing of 
the town of Winchester." In the pn iimble are the foUowinff words : 

"Whereas it has been represented to this general assembly, that Jame» 
Wood, gentleman, did survey and lay out a parcel of land at the couit 
house} in Frederick county, in twenty-six lots, of half an acre each, with 
^streets for a town, by the name of Winchester, and made sale of the said 
lots to divers persons who have since settled and built and continue build- 
;ing and settling thereon ; but because the same was not laid off and erec- 
ted into a town by act of assembly, the freeholders and inhabitants thereof 
will not be entitled to the like privileges enjoyed by the freeholders and 
inhabitants of other towns in this colony, Be it enacted, &c. that the said 
parcel of land lately claimed by the said James Wood, lying and being in 
the county of Frederick aforesaid, together with fifty-four other lots of 
half an acre each, twenty-four thereof in one or two streets on the east 
side of the former lots, the street or streets to run parallel with the street 
already laid off, and the remaining thirty lots to be laid off at the north 
end of the aforesaid twenty-nix, with a commodious street or streets in 
such manner as the proprietor thereof, the right honorable Thomas l«rJ 
Fairfax, shall see fit, be and is hereby constituted, enacted, and establish- 
ed a town, in the manner already laid out, to be called by and retain th« 

ver erected west of the Blue ride. This is but a small one story buikling, 
and is now owned by the heirs of the late Mr. A. Neill, ai the north end 
of Stephensburg, in the county of Frederick. In 1787 Mr. Hite built a 
merchant mill, which was at that time considered the finest mill in the 
valley. It is now hardly considered a second rate mill. 

fA very aged woman, by the name of Sperrj , informed the author that 
when she first saw the place where Winchester now stands, she was 22 
years of age, and from her age at the time the author conversed with her, 
^ (which was in 1809,) he found the year in which she first saw Winches- 
ter to be in 1738, at which time she stated there were but two small log 
cabins, and those near the run. 

JMr. Jacob Gibbon informed the author that he was in Winchester in 
1755, and that the court house was a small rabin, and that he Sinw the 
court silt\*ig in this cabin. 
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name of Winchester, and that the frethdlders of the said tew*!! shall foie- 
ver hereafter enjoy the same privileges which the freeholders of other 
towds erected by act of assembly enjoy.'* This act further provides that 
fairs may be held in the town twice in each year. 

Thus it appears that the late Col. James W^ood was the founder of 
Winchester, and not lord Fairfax as has generally been* believed. The 
latter made an addition to the town. Tradition relates that Fairfax was 
much more partial to Stephensburg than he was to Winchester, and used 
all his influence to make Stephensburg the seat of justice, but that Wood 
out-generaled his lordship, and by treating one of the justices with a 
bowl of toddy secured his vote in favor of Winchester, which settled the 
question, and that Fairfax was so offended at the magistrate who thus 
sold his vote, that he never after spoke to him** 

The late Robert Rutherford, Esq. opened the first store ever establish- 
ed in Winchester. There was soon a mixed population of Germans, I- 
rish, and a few English and Scotch. The national prejudices which ex- 
isted between the Dutch and Irish produced much disorder and many ri- 
ots. It WkiH customary for the Dutch, on St. Patrick's day, to exhibit the 
effigy of die saint, with a siring of Irish potatoes around his neck, and his 
wife Sheeley, with her apron loaded also with potatoes. This was al- 
ways followed by a riot. The Irish resented the indignity offered to their 
saint and his holy spouse, and a battle followed. On St. Michael's day 
the Irish would retort, and exhibit the saint with a rope of '^sour krout^^ 
about his neck. Then the Dutch, like the Yankee, *'[felt chock full of 
Ji'fi[htj^ and at it they went, pell mell, and many a black eye, bloody nose, 
and broken head, was the result.f The author recollects one of these ri- 
ots since the war of the revolution. The practice was at last put down 
by the rigor with which our courts of justice punished the rioters. 

In the month of September, 1758, the town of Stephensburg, in the 
county of Frederick, was established. This town was first founded by 
Peter St(p' en>, who came to Virginia w'ith Joist Hite, in the year 1732. 
The ruin.s of Stephens's first cabin are yet to be seen. Lewis Stephens, 
the late proprietor of the town, was the son of Peter Stephens. He laid 
out the town iii form, and applied to the general assembly to have it esta- 
blished by law, which was done in the year 1758. 

This town was first settled almost exclusively by Germans ; and the 
rehgion, habits and customs, of tlieir ancestors, Avere preserved with great 
tenacity for many years. The German language was generally used in 
this village since the author's acquaintance with it, which acquaintance 
commenced in the year 1784. 

In the month of November, 1761, Strasburg, (commonly called Sto- 
Tcr's town,) was established by law. This town was settled entirely by 

*The late John S. Woodcock, Esq. communicated this fact to the au- 
thor, and sated that he had the information from the late Col. Martin. 

fGen. Smith informed the author that this practice was kept up for se- 
veral years afier he settled in Winchester, and that several very dangerous 
riots took [)hi(:e, in which he with other nuigistratcs hiKl to interpose, lo 
preserve the peace. 
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Germans, and to this clay the German hmguage is in general use, though 
ihe English language i» now generally understood, and also spoken by 
the inhabitants. It was laid off by Peter Stover. 

Staunton, in the county of Augusta, was laid off by William Beverly, 
Esq. and established by act of the general assembly in November, 1761. 
The first settlers were principally Irish. 

In March, 1761, Woodstock, then in the county of Frederick, was es- 
tablished by law. Jacob Miller laid off twelve hundred €icres of land, 
ninety-six of which were divided into half acre lots, making one hundred 
and ninety-two building lots — the remainder into streets and five acre 
lots, commonly called out lots. This town appears to have been origi- 
nally laid out upon a larger scale than any of our ancient villages. Like 
the most of our towns it was settled exclusively by Germans, and their re- 
ligion, customs, habits, manners and language, were for a long time pre- 
served, and to this day the German language is generally in use by the 
inhal^itants. 

Mecklenburg (Shepherdstown,) then in the county of Frederick, now 
in Jefferson, was established by law in the month of November, 176*2. — 
This village is situated immediately on the bank of the Cohongoroota 
(Potomac) about twelve miles above Harpers- Ferry. It was laid off by 
the late Capt. Thomas Shepherd, and was first settled chiefly by German - 
mechanics. It is remarkable for its being the place where the first steam 
boat was evei' constructed in the world. Mr. James Rumsev, in the vcar 
1788, built a boat, which was propelled by steam against a brisk current. 
There are some of the remnants of the machinery novv to be seen, in tiie 
possession of Capt. Haines, in that place. 

Romney, in the county of Hampshire, was laid off by the late lord 
Fairfax, and established by law in the month of November, 17G'2. His 
lordship laid off fifty acres into streets and half acre lots ; but the town 
improved but slowly. It does not contain more than fifty families at this 
lime. It is nevertheless a place of considerable business ; has a bank, 
}^rinting office, several stores and taverns. The new Parkersburg turn- 
pike road passes through it, which will doubtless, when coinplctedj give 
it many great advantages. 

In Februar}', 1772, Fincastle, in the county oi'Betclourt, was estab- 
lished. Israel Christian made a present of forty ncres of land to the jus- 
tices of Botetourt court, tor the use of the county. The court laid o.'Vthe 
said forty acres of land into lots, and applied to the Icgisl.iturc to hare 
the town established by law, which was done acc()rdin;^ly. 

In Octobar, 1776, first year of the eo-mmonwe^lth, die town of }3ath, 
at the Avarm springs, in the county of Hcjrkeley, (now the seat of justice 
for Morgan county,) was established, and laid off by art of assembly. 

Preamble. '••Whereas it. hath been represented to this general assem- 
bly, that the laying off fifty acres of land in lots and streets for a town at 
the warm springs, in the county of Berkeley, will be of great utility, by 
encouraging the purchasers thereof to build convenient houses for accom- 
modating numbers of infirm persons, who frequent those springs yearly 
for the recovery or' their he;iUh ; ])c it enacted, &r. thit fifty ac;es of 
land adjoining the ssaid '.^pniigj;,- being part (>l a lavg«^v Irtul cflan''!, the 
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property of the rignt honorable Thomas lord Fairfax, or other person or 
persons holding the* same by a grant or coiivoyance Irom him, be and the 
same is hereby vested in IJryan Fairfax, Thomas Bryan Martin, Warner 
Washington, the Reverend Charles Mynn* Thruston, Rafcert Rutherford, 
Thomas Rutherford, Alexander White, Philip Pendleton, Samuel Wash- 
ington, William Ellxey, Van Swearingen, Thomas Hite, James Edmuac^- 
son, and James Nourse, gentlemen, trustee^*, to be by them, or any seven 
of them, laid out into lots of one quarter of an acre each, with convenient 
streets, which shall be and the same is her^y established a town, by the 
name of Bath." 

The author has been the more particulaf in making the foregoing ex- 
tract from the act of the legislature, bccailie this appears to be the first 
instance under our republican government in which the legislature took 
the authority of establishing and laying out a town upon the laid of pri- 
vate individuals, without the consent of the owner of the land. It i? pos-' 
sible lord Fairfax assented to the laying off of this town ; but if he did, 
there is nothing in the lanjjuage of the act which ffoes to show it. 

In the month of October, 1777, Lexington, in the county of Rock- 
bridije, was established. Extract from the law : "And be it further cfe- 
acted, that at the place which shall be appointed for holding courts in the 
said county of Rockbridge, there shall be laid of[ a town, to be callM 
Lexington, thirteen hundred feet in length an(i*ninfe hundred in width.*-** 
And in order to make satisfaction to the proprietoi*s of the raid land, the 
clerk of the said county shall, by order of the justices, issue a writ direcf- 
ted to the sheriff, commanding him to summon twelve able and disinter- 
ested freeholders, to meet on the said land on a certain day, not under 
five nor over ten days from the date, who shall upon oath ^Mne the said 
land, in so many parcels as there shall be separate owners, which valua- 
tion the sheriff shall return, under the hands and seals of the said jurors, 
to the clerk's office; and the justices, at laying tlteir first county levy, 
shall make provision for paying the said proprietors their respective pro-" 
portions thereof; and the property of the said land, on the return of the 
said valuation, shall be vested in the justices and their successors, one 
acre thereof to be reserved for the use of the said county, and the residue 
to be sold and conveyed by the said justices to any persons, and the 
money arising from such sale to be applied towards lessening the county 
levy : and the public buildings for the said county shall be erebted oh' 
the land reserved as aforesaid." From this it appears that the name of 
the town was fixed by laAv before the site is marked out. 

Moorefield was also established in the month of October, 1777, in the* 
county of Hampshire, now the seat of justice for the county of Hardy. — ^ 
Extract from the act of assembly : *' Whereas it hath been represented to 
this present general assembly, that the establishing a town on the lands 
of Conrad Moore in the county of Hampshire, would be of great advan- 
tage to the inhabitants, by encouraging tradesmen to settle amongst 
them; Be it therefore enhcted, &c. tluit sixty-two acres of land belong- 
ing to the said Conrad Moore, in the mctj^t convenient place for a town, 

*This WIS truly uppn a small scalr. 
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oe, and fhe sam6 is hereby vested in Garret Vanmeter, Abel Randall, 
Moses Hutton, Jacob Read, Jonathan Ifeath, Daniel M'Neil, and 
Oeorge Rennock, gentlemf^n, trustees, to be by them, or any four of 
them, laid out in^o lots of half ah acre eVich,' with c<ontenieht streets, 
-^hich shall be and the samfe is Ktreby established a town, by the name 
oYMoorcfield." 

Martinsburg waS^establishfel inHh6 month 'of October, 1778. Extract 
fl^bm the law : ' " VWiereas it h&th been represented to this present general 
assembly, th^t Ad&m Steph^, Esq. hathMately laid off one hundred 
Jthd thirty acres of land in"* the county' of Berkeley, where the court 
If^use now stalxds, in lots and streets for a town, &c.J Be it enacted, &c. 
thiit the said one hulidred and 'thirty acres ot land laid out into lots and 
siVeets, agreekble to a plan anfl survey thereof made, containing the nura- 
H^r of two hdndred and sixty-nine lots, aS, by the] said pfan and survey, 
relation thereunto being had, may more fiilly appekr, be and the same is 
Hereby vested in Jaitfes M'Alister, Joseph 'Mitchell, Anthony Noble, Jas. 
Strode, Robert Carter Willis, William Patterson 'and Philip Pendleton, 

Sentlemen,trl<Stees, and shall be established a town by the name of Mar- 
nsbur^." This to\)^n was n4iri6d after the late Col. T, B. Martin. 
.Tradition relates that an animated contest took place between the late 
Gen. Atlara^'Stephen and Ja(?bb Hite, E^d*; inVelation to fixing the seat 
of justide foi? this county; Hite contending^for the location thereof on his 
own land, at Virhat is now called Leetown, in the county of Jefferson, Ste- 
phen advocating Mikrtinsburg. ' Stephen prevailed, and Hite became' so 
disgusted and dissatisfied, that he sold out his fine estate, and removed to 
the frontier oi South Carolina" Fatal pem6ve ! He had not been 'long 
siettled in th4t state, before the Indians mirdered him and several of his 




intended massacre, f\n3 advised her to re^nbve with her little children to a 
place of safety. Mrs.. Hite immediately communicated this intelligence 
to her huj^band, who disbelieved the information, observino:, "the Indians 
were too much 'attached to him to do him any injury." The next morn- 
ing, however, when it Was fatally too late to escape, a party of Indian's," 
armed and painted in ;tbeir usual war dress,' called on Hite,, anJ told him 
they had determined td kill him. It was in vain that he pleaded his 
friendship for them, an^ the many services he had rendered tWir nation i' 
their fell purpose wasfi^d, and nothing could appease them but his blood, 
and that of his inhoci^nt, unoffending and helpless wife and cThildren. ' 
They commenced Jheir operations by the most cruel torfin-es lilxiU; Mr, 
Hite, cutting him to 'j^ces, a joint at a'tim6; and whilst he was .thyis in' 

the most violent agonies, they barbarously iiiurdeVed his wife and several' 
■ * ■ 

*Col. James Hite, of Jefferson county, • reldtea tins" traditfcn to the 
{iuthor. 

. fMrs. Hite was the sister of the late Col. J. Madison', of Orange county, 
Virginia, and of course {mnt to cx-presidcnt Madrsoir. 
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of her little offspring. Afte? Mr. Ilite, Ws wife, and several of the chiN 
dren were dispatched, they took two of his daughters, not quite grown, 
and all his slaves as prisoners. They also carried off what plunder they 
chose, and their booty was considerable. 

Mr. Hite kept a large retail store, and dealt largely with the Creek and 
Cherokee tribes. It is said a man by the name of Parish, who went 
to Carolina with Hite, and to whom Hite had been very friendly, growing 
jealous of Kite's popularity with the Indians, instigated the savages to 
commit the murder. About the year 1784 or 1785, the author saw the 
late Capt. George Hite, (who bad been an officer in the revolutionaiy 
army,) and who had just returned from an unsuccessful search after his* 
two young sisters, who were taken captives at the time of the murcfcr of 
his father. He had traversed a. great part of the southern country, among 
the various tribes of Indians, but never could hear any thing of tHera. 
Capt. Bite, some short tirae after the war of the revolution, recovered a 
part of bis father's slaves, , who had been taken off by the Indians, one of 
whom rs now owned by Maj. Isaac Hite, of Fretferick county. This^ 
woman brought home a^n Indian son, whom the author has frequently 
seen, and who had all the features of an Indian. A part of Kite's slaves 
are to this d^y remaining with the Indians, and are kept in rigorous 
slavery. In; the winter of 1815-16, the author fell in with Col. William 
Triplett, of Wilkes county, Georgia, who informed him, that in the 
autumn of the year 1800 he was traveling through the' Creek country, 
and saw an old' negro man who told him he was one* of Jacob Hite's 
slaves, taken wh'^n his master and family were murdered' in South Caro- 
lina. He further informed Col. Triplett, that there were then sixty 
negroes in possession of the Indians, descended from slaves taken from; 
Hite, the greater number of w^hom were claimed by the* little Tallapoosa 
king. 

In October, 1778, the town of Abingdon was established in Washing- 
ton county. 

tn the month of May, 1780, the town of Harrisonburg, in the county 
of Rockingham, was established. It appears that Mr. Thomas Harrison 
hid laid off fifty acres of liis land Into lots and streets, and the legislature 
simply confirmed what Mr. Harrison had done, without appointing trus- 
tees for the town, as was tfijc usual practice. The privileges, however,, 
granted by law to the citizens of other incorporated towns, were given to 
the inhabitants of Harrisonburg. 

In the month of October, 1782, the town of Lewisburg, in the county 
of Greenbrier, was established.. The act of assembly appropriates forty 
acres of land at the court housc^ to be laid off into half acre lots and streets- 
Samuel Lewis, James lloid, Samuel Brown, Andrew Donnelly, John* 
Stuart, Archer Matthews, Wilfihm Ward, and Thomas Edgar, gentlemen^, 
were appointed trustees. 

In October, 1785, Clarksbnrg, in the county of Ilanison, was estab- 
lishevl. Wm. Haymond, Nichr)l:is Chrpinert, John Myers, John M'Ally,. 
anrl John Davison, gentlemen:^ w(^re appointed trustees.. 

In the same month an I v^^ar, Morgtmtown, in the county of Monon- 
galia, was. established. The act anprapiiates fifty acre; of land, the 
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^property of Zackquell Morgan, to be laid off into lots and streets frr a 
town: Samuel Hanway, John Evans, David.l&cott, Michael Kearnes, and 
-James Daugherty, trustees. 

In October, 1786, Charlestown, in the ^unty of Berkeley, (now the 
.seat of justice for the county of Jeiferson,!) was established. This town 
was laid off by the late X^ol. Charles Washington, a brother to the illustri- 
ous Gen. George Waghingtoa, on his oy^n land. Eighty acres were 
divided into lots andjBtreets; and John Ai^ustine Washington, William 
Drake, Robert Rutherford, James • Crane, Cato Moore, Magnus 'J'ate, 
Benjamin Rankin, Thornton Washington, Wm. Little, Alexander White, 
and Richard Ranson, were appoinied trustees. This town bears the 
.christian name ©f its proprietor 

In the year 1787, Frankfort, ;.in Hampshire county, was established. 
One hundred and thirty-nine acres of land was laid off into lots and streets, 
<with out-lots, by John Sellers. John Mitchell, Andrew Cooper, Ralph* 
Humphreys, John Williams^ sen., James Clark, Richard Stafford, Heze- 
3kiah Whiteraan, and Jacob Brookhart, trustees. 

In the month of October, 1787, the town of West-Liberty, in the 
county of Ohio, was established. Sixty acr«s of land was laid off into 
lots and streets by Reuben Foreman and Eiovidence Mounts. Moses 
Chapline, Gedrge MX^JuUough, Charles Willis, Van Swearingen, Zach- 
ariah Sprigg, James MitcheH, and uBenjamin Briggs, were appointed 
trustees. 

In tlie same month and year^ Middletown, in the county of Berkeley, 

(commonly called Gerrardstown,) was established. This town was laid 

off by the late Rev. Mr. David Gerrard, and contained one hundred lots. 

William Henshaw, James Haw, Joha Gray, Gilbert M'Kewan, and Robt. 

Allen, were appointed trustees. 

The same year and month, the town of Watson, (commonly called 
Capon Springs,) in the co«nty of Hampshire, was established — twenty 
acres of land to belaid off in lots and streets. Elias Poston, Henry Fry, 
Isaac Hawk, Jacob Hoover, JoSin Wi»terton, Valentine Swisher, Rudolph 
Bumgarner, Paul M'lvor, John Sherman Woodcock, and Isaac Zane, 
gentlemen, trustees. 

In 1788, Front Royal was established, in the county of Frederick. 
Fifty acres of land, the property of Solomon Vanmeter, James Moore, 
Robert Haines, William Cunningham^ Peter Halley, John Smith, Allen 
Wiley, Original Wroe, George Chick, William Morris, and Henry Trout, 
was laid out into lots and streets ; and Thomas Allen, Robert Russell, 
William Headly, William Jennings, Jdtn Hickman, Thomas Hand, and 
Thomas Buck, gentlemen, trustees. 

The same year and month, Pattonsburg, in the county of Botetourt, on 
James river, was established. Crowsville, in Botetourt, was established 
at the same time. 

In 1790, Beverly was laid off and established a town at Randolph 
court-house. 

Frotttville, at the Sweet Springs, and Springfield, in the county of 
Hampshire, were severally laid off and established in October, 1790. 

In October, 1791, Darksville in Bcr^kelcy, Keisletown in Rockiiighiun, 
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and fCharlestown in Ohio, were severally established. This coi^cludcs 
the author^s ac.count of the establishment of the various towns west of 
the Blue ridge, within* the present western limits of Virginia, from Ihp 
earliest settlement oif the country to the year 1792 i|iclusive. 

This history of the establishment of the towns in Western Virginia, 
from the earliest settlement of tEe country, to the year 1792 inclusive, is 
gathered from Hening's Statutes at Large, which brings the acts of the 
legislature no further than that period. To continue the list to the pre- 
sent time, would require an examination of the various session acts since 
1792, which it would ]>e difficutt to obtain, perhaps, except in Richmond, 
to which place it would not suit the author's present convenience to make 
a journey. As he confidently anticipates a demand for a second edition 
of this work, he will in the mean time make p.erfect this portion of the 
history of our country for fulu«'e insertion. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
THE INDIAN MODE OF WARFARE, AND ITS ADOPTION 
BY THE WHITE PEOPLE. 

This is a subject which presents human nature in its most revolting fea- 
tures, as subject to a vindictive spirit of revenge, and a thirst of human 
blood, leading to an indiscriminate slaughter of all ranks, ages and sexes, 
by the weapons of war, or by torture. 

The history of man is, for the most part, one continued detail of blood- 
shed, battles and devastations. War has been, from the earliest periods 
of history, the almost constant employment of individuals, clans, tribes 
and nations. Fame, one of the most potent objects of human ambition, 
has at all times been the delusive, but costly reward of military achieve- 
ment. The triumph of conquest, the epithet of greatness^ the throne and 
the sceptre, have uniformly been purchased by the conflict of battle and 
garments rolled in blood. 

If the modern European laws of warfare have softened in some degree 
the horrid features of national conflicts, by respecting the rights of pri- 
vate property, and extending humanity to the sick, wounded and prison- 
ers ; we ought to reflect that this amelioration is the effect of civilization 
only. The natural state of war knows no such mixture of mercy with 
cruelty. In his primitive state, man knows no object in his wars, but 
that of the extermination of his enemies, either by death or captivity. 

The wars of the Jews were exterminatory in their object. The de- 
struction of a whole nation was often the result of a single campaig;n. 
Even the beasts themselves were sometimes included in the general 
mass? ere. 

The present war between the Greeks and Turks is a war upon the 
ancient model — a war of utter extermination. 

It is, to bo sure, much to be regretted, that our people so often fol- 
lowe I the cruel eximples of the Indians, in the sluighlcr of prisoners^ 
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and sometimes wolrfen and children : yet let them receive $, candid hear- 
ing at the bar of reason and justice, before they are condemned as bar-'' 
barians, equally with the Indians themselves. 

History scarcely presents an example of a civilized nation carryinff orf 
a war with barbarians without adopting the mode of warfare of the oar- 
barous Httion. The ferocious Suwarrow, when at war with the Turkr, 
Was as much of a savage as the Tuiks themselves. His slaughters \<rere 
as indisciiminate as theirs ; but during his wars against the French, in 
Italy, he faithfully observed the laws of civilized warfare. 

Were the Greeks now at war with a dvilized nation, we should hear 
nothing of the barbarities which thsy have committed on the Turks ; but 
being at war with barbarians, the principle of self defence*^ compMs tbfcm 
to retaliate on the Turks the barbarities which they commit on th^m. 

In the last rebellion in Ireland, that of the United Irishinen, the g^- 
emment party were not much behind the rebels in acts of lawless cruelty. 
It was not by the hands of the executioner alone they perished.' Sum- 
mary justice, as it was called, was sometimes inflicted. How many, 
perished under the torturing scourge of the drummer for the pu^se of 
extorting confessions ! These extra-judicial executions vt'ere attempted 
to be justified on the ground of the necessity of the case. 

Our revolutionary war has a double aspect: on the one^hand we car- 
ried on a war with the English, in which we observed the maxims of 
civilized warfare with the utmost strictness; but the brave, th^ poteiit, " 
the magnanimous nation of our forefathers had associated with thon- 
«elve«, as auxiliaries, the murdeVous tomahawk arid scalping knife of the 
Indian nations around our defeiteeless frontiers, leaving those barbarous 
sons of the forest to their own savage iiiode of v^rfare, to the full indSil- 
gence of all their native thirst for human blood. . 

On them, then, be the blame of all the horriij features of this war be- 
tween civiRxed and savage men, fn' which the fbrmer was compfeUed, 'by 
vvery principle of self defense, to adopt the Indian mode of warfare, in 
all iis revoltinjr and destructive' features. 

Were those who were engaged in the war against the Indians, Jess 
humane than those who carried on the war against their English alfies? 
No, they were not. Both parties carried on the war on the same priAci- 
ple of reciprocity of advantages and disadvantages. For example,* the 
English and Americans take each one thousand prisoners: they arcu ex- 
changed : neither army is weakened by this arrangement. A sacrifite is 
indeeil made to humanity, in' the expense! of taking care of the sick, 
wounded and prison,ers; but this expense is mutual. No disadvantages ' 
result from all the dem-incy of modern warfare, excepting an augmenta- 
tion of the expanse? of war. In thi'^mode of warfare, those of the nation, " 
not in arm^, are safe from deHth by the han^s of soldiers. No civilized 
warrior dishonirs his sword with the 'blood of helpless infancy, old age,' 
or th.it of the t\iir sex. He aini> his blows only, at those whom he finds 
in arm -J against him. The Indian kills indiscriminately. His object is 
the total exterminition of his enemies. Children are victims of his ven- . 
geance, because, if mdes, they may hereafter betfome warriors, or if 
f«:nilr^., thr^y miv b.vam^ mothers. Even the fetal state is criminal in 
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His view.' It is not enough that the fetus should perish with the mur- 
dered mother; it is torn from her pregnant wonib, and elevated on a stick 
or pole, as a trophy of victory and an object of horror to the survivors of 
the slain. 

If the Indian takes prisoners, mercy has but little contem in the tnns- 
s'action.' He spares the lives of those who tail inio his hands, for the pur- 
pose of feasting the feelings of ferocious vengfeance of himself and his 
comrades, by the torture of his captive;' or to increase the strength of his 
nation by his adoption'into an Indian family ; or for the purpose of gain, 
by selling' him* for an* higher price, than his scalpf wbuld^ fetch, to his 
christian allies of Canada; for b4 it kn<n\^n that those' allies were in the 
<*onstant pra<?tice of making pres^fttits for scalps and prisoners, as well as 
furnishing the means for carrying on the Indian war, which for so many 
years desolated our defenseless frontiers.' No lustration can ever wash 
out this nation^ stain.' The foul blot mtfst remain, as long as the page 
of history' shall 4!?onvey tifie record of the foul transac'lion to future genera- 
tions. 

The aithor Would not open wounds which have, alas! already bled so 
long, but for the purpose of doing justice to the memory of his forefathers 
and relatives, many orwh<>m perished iir'the defense of their country, by 
tlie hands df the nierctless Indians. 

How is a war of extermination, and accompfanie'd with such acts of 
atrocious tfraelty, to be m€ft by those on whom it .is inflicted ? Must it be 
riiet by thfe Ifeient m'^^imS of civilized >^arfare ? Miist the Inclian cap- ■, 
tive be spared his life? What advantage would be gained by this course? 
f h« youh^g' white prisoners, adopted into Indian families^ often become 
Complete Indians; but in how few instances did ever an; Indian become . 
civilized. Send a cartel for an exchange of prisoners ; the Indians know, 
riothing of this measure of clemency in war; the, bearer of the \?hite flag, 
for the purpose of efrecting the exchange would have exerted his'liumanity' 
at the forfeit of his Kfe. i . > , . 

Should my countrymert.be still charg^^l with barbarism, in the prosecu-^ 
tion of the^ Indian War, let him who harbors this unfavorable impression 
^SJoncerrifing tnem, pOrtrjiy in imaginatioh the horrid scenes of slaughter, 
"Vfhich freqfiii^ntly meft thttr view in the course of the- Inclian w^'ar.,^ Let* 
hlna, if he can bear the reflection, lofok at; helpless infahicy, virgin beauty , 
and hoary age, dishonored by the ghastly wounds of the tomahawk and 
scalpitlg knife of tlie lavage. Let him hear the shrieics of the victims of 
the Indian ttfrture by fire, and smell the surrounding iiir, rendered sicken- ^ 
ing by the effluvia of .their burning; flesh and blood/ Let him hear the 
JreUs, and view the bi^Hish features of the surrounding circle of, savag^^ 
warriors, rioting in all the luxuriance of yengeanffe, while applying the 
flaming torches to the parched limbs of the suffe^refs, and then suppose 
those murdered infants, matrons, virgins and victims of torture, were his 
friends and relations, the wife, sister, child or brother; what would be 
his feelings! After a short season of grief, he would say, "I will now 
think only of revenge." 

Philosophy shudders at the destruclivc iisprct of war in am sh:>pc: 

W 
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Christianity, by teaohing the religion of the good Samaritan, aftogetIi(?r 
forbids it: but the original settlers of tlie western regions, like the greater 
part of the world, were neither philosophers nor saints. They were 
'^men of like passions with others;" and therefore adopted the Indian 
mode of warfere from necessity and a motive of revenge ; with the except 
tion of burning their captives alive, which they never did. If the bodies 
of savage enemies were sometimes burned^ it was not until after they 
were dead. 

Let the voice of natur© and the law of nations plead i» favor of the 
veteran pioneers of the desert regions of tl*e west* War has hitherto 
been a prominent trait ia the moral systeto of human nature, and will 
continue such, until a radical change shall be effected kt favor of science, 
morals and piety, on a gieneral scale- 

In the conflicts of nations, as well as those of individuals, wo advanta- 
ges are to be conceded. If mercy may be associated with the carnage 
and devastations of war, that mercy must be reciprocal ; but a« war of utter 
extermination must be met by a war of the same character, or by an 
overwhelming force which may put on end to it, without a sacrifice of 
the helpless and unoffending part of the hostile nation.- Siich a force 
was not at the command of the fkst inhabitants ef this country. The 
sequel of the Indian war goes to show that in^ a war with savages the 
choice lies between extermination- and subjugation. Our government 
has wisely and humanely pursued the latter course. 

Tho author begs to be understood that the foregoing obseryations are 
not intended as a justification of the whole of the transactions of our 
people with regard to the Indians during the course of the war. Some 
instances of acts of wanton barbarity occurred on our side, which have 
received and must continue to receive the unequivocal reprobration of 
all the civilised world. In the course of this history, it will appear that 
more deeds of wanton barbarity took plaee on our side than the world 
is now acquainted with. 
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THEtreityof peace between his British majesty and the king.s of France, 
jBpain and Portugal, concluded at Paris on the 10th of February, 1763, 
did not put an end to the Indian war against the frontier parts and back 
settlements of the colonies of Great Bwtain. 

The spring and summer of 1763, as well as fliose of 1764, deserve 
to be memorable in history, for the great extent and destructive results 
of a war af extermination, carried on by the united force of all the 
Indian nations of the wester* country, along flie shore of the northern 
Jakes, and throughout the whole extent of the frontier settlements of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Carolina. 

The events of this war, as they relate to the frontier of Pennsylvania 
iand the shores of the lakes, are matters of history already, and therefore 
shall be no farther related here tha:n is necessary to give a connected view 
jof the militaiy events of those disastrous season^. The mass&cres by the 
Indians in the south^^'estem part of Virginia, so far as they have come to 
the knowlenge of the author, shall be related mor*! in detail. 

The English historians (Hist, of Eogland, vol x. p. 399,) attribute 
this tenible war to the influence of the Frencfh Jesuits over the Indians; 
t)ut whether with much truth and candor, is, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The peace of 1763, by which the provinces of Canada were ceded to 
Britain, was offensive to the Indians, especially as they very well knew 
<hat the English government, on the ground of this treaty, claimed the 
jurisdictiofl of the western country generally; and as an Indian sees no 
difference between the right of jurisdiction and thnt of possession, they 
jconsidered themselves as about to be dispossessed of the whole of their 
country, as rapidly as the English might find it convenient to take pos- 
session of it. In this opinion they were confirmed by the building of 
forts on the Susquehanna, on lands to which the Indians laid claim. 
The forts and posts of Pittsburg, Bedford, Ligonier, Niagara, Detroit, 
Presquelsle, St. Joseph and Michilimackinac, were either built, or im- 
proved and strengthened, with additions to their garrisons. Thus the 
Indians saw themselves surrounded on the north and east by a strong line 
of forts, while those of Bedford, Ligonier and Pittsburg, threatened an 
extension of them into the heart of their country. Thus circumstanced, 
the aboriginals of the country had to choose between the prospect of 
being driven to the inhospitable regions of the north and west, of negoti- 
ating with the British government for continuance of tlie ]iossession of 
tkeir own land, or of taking up arms for its defense^ They chose the lat 
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ter course, in winch a view of the sinaUness of iheir Hi|.mbj*rs, a^d tiif 
scantiness of their resources, ought to have taught them, that although 
they might do my^h mischief, ihiy could not ultimately succeed; but the 
Indians; 'as well as tlieir brethren of the white skin, are often driven by 
ibeir' impetuous paJjsioris to rash and destructive enterprises, which rea- 
son, were it permitted to give it counsels^ w'ould disapprove^ 

The plan* resolved .on by thp' Indians for tliwe prosecutioip of the war, 
was that of a generalmaissacre of all the Whabita:nts cff the English set- 
tlements 'In .the western countn^, as well as of those on the liuuls on thp 
SusqueharinaJ to which they laid/;laim. ' 

T^ever did' military commari5ers of any J^ati^a display more skill, or 
their troops ipore steady and ^^termined pravery, than ^id those red meia 
of the wilderness ii> the pj-oseeutjon of their gigantic jilaji for t|ie recov^ery 
of tlieir country fiipin the possession of the English. Itiras indeed a war 
of utter e^ct^rmination on an .extensive scale,-!ra conflict wMch exhibited 
.liun,ian yatur^' in ^Jts i^ative state, in whL?h the ^u^ining* of ih^ fox is ?isso- 
ciatVJ #ith the cruelty of the tiger. \^e read l^e histo/y 91* this w^ar^ith 
/eelings of the deepest honjpr; but wtiy^ On the part^f tjie savages, 
'tjjieirs ^yas the ancient raod^ of warfare, in w^lilph ther<e was nothiag of 
i^ercy. If science, associated with th^ benign 4nfluenj^ of the clirislian 
system, has limited tlie carnage of war to those in arms, so as to givf ^he 
right ot* life and hospitality t^ Women, infancy, old age, the sick, wounds? j 
and prisoners, may not a farther extension of th^ influenc4? pf those po!^;; 
erful but salutary agents put an end to war altogetlier? May not mture 
generations rea^^the history of .our civilizj^d war^re withecuaJ horr^and 
wonder, tliat witli our science and piety we had ^ars at all ! 

The English traders among the Indians were the first victims in this 
contest. Out of one hundrecf and twenty of then^, among the diforent 
nations, only ^two pr three escaped being murdered. The forts of Presqu? 
jsle, St, Joseph and Michilimackinac w^r<3 taken,' with a g^^eral slaugh« 
jter of their gajrisons. 

The fortres&^s <?f Bedford, Ivigonier, Niagara, Detroit aujd Pitt, were 
with difficulty preserved fro/n Being taken. 

It was a principal object with the Indiaii§ to get possession of I^/^troit 
and For.t Pitt, either by assaylt or famine/ The former w;is attempted 
with regard to Detroit. Fort Pitt, being at a considerable distance from 
^he settlemer>ts, where alone supplies could be obtained, determined th^ 
savages to attempt its yedujptipp by famine. 

In their first attempt on Fort Detroit, th^ Indians calculatjed on taking 
possession of it by stratagem. A large number of Indians appeared be- 
jfbre tli^ place under pretence of holding a congress with Af aj. Gladwin, 
the commandant. He Avas on his guard and refused then) adn^ittaqipe. 
On th^ next day, about five hundred more or the Indians arrived i^i «irn(?s', 
and deipanded leave to go into the fort, to hold a treaty. The comrnand- 
ant letused to admit a greater number than forty The Indians under- 
stood his design of detaining them as hostages, for the q^ood conduct of 
their comrades on the outsidfe of tlie fort, and therefore did not send them 
into the place. The whole number of men in the fort and on board two 
vessels .of war in the river, did not exceed one hundred and ten ortwcl>e; 
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(tut*'by.^eans,of , the. ca^:inon they possessed, they inad<€ shift It) keep the 
^ndians at a distance, and convince them that they eouhl not take the 
place. When thp Indians i^ere about to retire, Capt. Dalyel arrived at 
*tbp fort with a copsiderable rc^inforcenient for tlie relief of the place. He 
made a sortie aga^st the brea^tjarorks >^'hich the Indians had thrown up, 
witn two hundred and forty-fiy« men. This detachment was driven back 
with't^je loss of seventy meo killed and forty-two wounded. Capt. 
Dalyel was amoag the slain. Of one hundred men who were escorting 
a large quantity of provisions to Detroit, sixty-seven were massacred. 

t'c;^^ Pitt had bee^ invested for some time, before Capt Ecayer had the 
least prospect of r^ief. In thji^s situatio^i he and his garrison had resolved 
to stand it out to the last extremity, and even perish of famine, rather 
than fall into the hands of the savages, notwithstanding- the fort was a bad 
one, the gan:ison weak., and the country between the fort and Ligonier in 
poss€ssioii of the savages, a«d his messengers killed or compelled to 
return back. In this situation. Col. Bouquet was sent by Gen Amhurst 
lo the relief of 4he pl^ce, with a large quantity of provisions under a strong 
esco;!. This escort w#s attacked by a large body of Indians, in a nar- 
row defile on Turtle cr^ek, and would have been entirely defeated, had it 
not been for a successful stratagem employed by tlie commander for ex- 
tricating thenciselves fij^^n the savage army. After sustaining a furious 
contest ^rom one o'clock till night, and for several hours the next morn- 
^og^ a retreat was prete^wjed, with a view to draw the Indians into a close 
engagen^ent. Previous to this movement, four companies of infantry and 
grenadiers were placed in ambuscade. The plan succeeded. When the 
retreat .commenced, the Indians thought themselves secure of victory, and 
pressing forward with great vigor, fell into the ambuscade, and were dis- 
persed with great slaughter. The loss on the side of the English was 
abov/p Qj^e hundred killed and wounded ; that of the Indians could not 
have been less. The Ipss was severely felt by the Indians, as in addition 
^o the aumber of warriors who fell in the engagement, several of the most 
distinguished chiefs were among the slain. Fort Pitt, the reduction of 
^whiph th^y had much at heart, was now placed out of their reach, by 
being ^effectually relieved and supplied with the munitions of war. 

Th? historian of the western region of our country cannot help regard- 
ing Pittsburg, the present flourishing emporium of the northern part of 
that region, and its immediate neighborhood, as classic ground, on ac- 
count of the memorable battles which took place for its possession in the 
infancy of our settlements. Braddock's defeat, Maj. Grant's defeat, its 
conquest by Gen. Forbes, the victory over the Indians above related by 
Maj. Bouquet, serve to show the importance in which tliis post was held 
in early times, and that it was obtained and supported by the English 
government, at the price of no small amount of blood and treasure. In 
the neighborhood of this place, as well as in the war-worn regions of the 
old world, the plowshare of the farmer turns up from beneath the surface 
^f the earth, the broken and rusty implements of war, and the bones of 
the slain in battle. 

It was in the course of this war that the dreadful massacre at Wyoming 
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tcok place, find dosolated the fine settlements of the New-England peo 
pie along the ISusquehanna^ 

The extensive and indiscriminate slaughter of both sexes and all ages 
by the Indians, at Wyoming aad other places, so exasp^ated a large 
number ol" men, denominated the "Paxton boys," that they rivalled the 
most ferocious of ihe Indians themselves in deeds of cruelty, which have 
dishonored the history of our country, by the record of the shedding of 
innocent blood without tlie slightest provocation-^deeds of the most atro* 
cious barbarity. 

The Conestoga Indians had lived in peace for more than a century in 
the neighborhood of Lancaster, Pa. Their number did not exceed forty, 
Against these unoffending descendants of the first friends of the famous 
William Penn, the Paxton boys first directed their more than savage venr 
geance. Fifiy-seven of them, in military array, poured into their little 
village, and instantly murdered all whom they found at home, to the 
number of fourteen men, women and children. Those of them who did 
not happen to be at home at the massacre, were lodged in the jail of 
Lancaster for safety. But alas! this precaution was unavailing. The 
Paxton boys broke open the jail door, and murdered the whole of them, 
in number about fifteen to twenty. It was in vain that these poor de- 
fenseless people protested their innocence and begged for mercy on their 
knees. Blood was the order of the day with those ferocious Paxton 
boys. The death of the victims of their cruelties did not satisfy their 
rage for slaughter; they mangled the dead bodies of the Indians with 
their scalping knives and tomahawks in the most shocking and brutal 
manner, scalping even the children and chopping off the hands and feet 
of most of them. 

The next object of those Paxton boys was the murder of the christian 
Indians of the villages of Wequetank and Nain. From the execution 
of this infernal design they were prevented by the humane interference of 
the government of Pennsylvania, which removed the inhabitants of both 
places under a strong guard to Philadelphia for protection. They re-- 
mained under guard from November, 1763, until the close of the war in 
Decembsr, 1764 : the greater part of this time they occupied the barracks 
of that city. The Paxton boys twice assembled in great force, at no 
great distance from the city, with a view to assault the barracks and mur- 
der the Indians ; but owing to the military preparations made for their re* 
ception, they at last reluctantly desisted from the enterprise. 

While we read, with feelings of the deepest horror, the record of the 
murders whi(;h have at different periods been inflicted on the unoffending 
christian Indians of the Moravian profession, it is some consolation to 
reflect, that our government has had no participation in those murders; 
but on the contrary, has at all times afforded them all the protection which 
circumstances allowed. 

The principal settlements in Greenbrier were those of Muddy Creek 
and the Big Levels, distant about fifteen or twenty miles from each other. 
Before these settlers were aware of the existence of the war, and suppo- 
sing that the peace made with the French comprehended their Indian 
allies also, about sixty Indians visited the settlement on Muddy Creek. 
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They made the' visit under the mask of friendship'. They \tere cordially 
received and treated with all the hospitality which it was in the power of 
these new settlers to bestow upon them; but on a sudden, and without 
any previous intimation of any thing like an hostile intention, the Indians 
murdered, in cold blood, all the men belonging to the settlement, and 
made prisoners of the women and children. 

Leaving a guard with their prisoners, they then marched to the settle- 
ments in the Levels, before the fate of the Muddy Creek settlement was 
known. Here, as at Muddy Creek, they were treated with the most 
kind and attentive hospitality, at the house of Archibald Glendennin, who 
gave the Indians a sumptuous feast of three fat elks, which he had re- 
cently killed. Here a scene of slaughter, similar to that which had re- 
cently taken place at Muddy Creek, occurred at the conclusion of the 
feast. It commenced with an old woman, who having a very sore leg, 
showed it to an Indian, desiring his advice how she might cure it. This 
request he answered with a blow of the tomahawk, which instantly killed 
her. In a few minutes all the men belonging to the place shared the 
same fate. The women and children were made prisoners. 

In the time of the slaughter, a negro woman at the spring near the 
house where it happened, killed her own child for fear it should fall into 
the hands of the Indians, or hinder her from making her escape. 

Mrs. Glendennin, whose husband was among the slain, and herself 
with her children prisoners, boldly charged the Indians with perfidy and 
cowardice, in taking advantage of the mask of friendship to commit mur- 
der. One of the Indians exasperated at her boldness, and stung, no 
doubt, at the justice of her charge against them, brandished his toma- 
hawk over her head, and dashed her husband's scalp in her face. In 
defiance of all his threats, the heroine still reiterated the charges of per- 
fidy and cowardice against the Indians. 

On the next day, after marching about ten miles, while passing through 
a thicket, the Indians forming a front and rear guard, Mrs. Glendennin 
gave her infant to a neighbor woman, stepped into the bushes without 
being perceived by the Indians, and made her escape. The cries of the 
child made the Indians inquire for the mother. She was not to be found. 
*' Well," says one of them, "I will soon bring the cow to her calf;" and 
taking the child by the feet, beat its brains out against a tree. Mrs. 
Gclendennin returned home in the course of the succeeding night, and 
covered the corpse of her husband with fence rails. Having performed 
this pious oflSce for her murdered husband, she chose, as a place of safety, 
a cornfield, where, as she related, her heroic resolution was succeeded by 
a paroxysm of grief and despondency, during which she imagined she 
saw a man with the aspect of a murderer standing within a few steps of 
lier. The reader of this narrative, instead of regarding this fit of despon- 
dency as a feminine weakness on the part of this daughter of affliction, 
will commisserate her situation of unparalleled destitution and distress. 
Alone, in the dead of night, the survivor of all the infant settlements of 
that district, while all her relatives and neighbors of both settlements were 
either priso^ners or lying dead, dishonored by ghastly wounds of the toma- 
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hawk* ^nU sdalping knife 6f the savages, her husband anil her dhMrevt 
amolft^t the slain. 

It was some days before'a Ibrd^ could be ^ioUe'dted in tl\e eastern part 
of W(it6tourt and the adjoihing^ country for th^ pUt*pose of burying the' 
dead.' 

Of tM events of this waf^-on the s'buliliwest^'*fr6iitier of Virginia, and 
in thi^' 6'ountry of Holstein/ the then'wcfetern p^rt 6f North Carolina, the 
author has not been infoffiied, farther than that, ori* the part of the In- 
dians, it was carried on with the greatt^st activity, arid its cbdfse marked 
with many deeds of the mio'^t atrocious cruelty/ untillkte in the year 1764,* 
when a period was put to thfs sanguinkry contest, bj^ a treaty made with 
the Indian nations by Sir William Johnfeton, at the GfehnanJJFlats. 

The perfidy and cruelties practicefd % the" Indiani durSitg the war of 
1763 and 1764, occasioned the revoltiri^ and. sanguinary character of the 
Indian wars which took place afterw^rtis/ The Indians ha4 resolved on^ 
the total extermination of all the settlers of our north and sdiithwestem 
frontiers, and being no longer under the control of thfeir foften^f allies, the 
French, they were at full liberty to eilercise all their ffativc ferocity, and 
riot in the indulgence of their innate thirst (6t blood.' 

[Next foHows, in Dr. Doddrige's \^ork, his accourtt of IHtfimore's war,^* 
which the author of this history has transferred to the chapter under that 
head in the preceding pages. The ^haptel^ which fiJUow^* relates tb an^ 
event which occurred dtiHrig that wai^] 
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CfHAPT^k in. 



THE DEATH OF CORNSTALK. 

J 

Tins \fas one of the mdst atrocious murders comtifitfed by the whites 
during the whole course ttf the war. [Duilmore's war.] 

In the summer of 1777, when the confederacy of the Indian nations, 
under the influence of the British government, was fdrmed, and began to 
commit hostilities along our frontier settlements, Cornstalk, and a young 
chief of the name of Red-hawk, with another Indian, made a visit to the 
garrison at the Point, commanded at that time by Capt. Arbuckle. Corn- 
stalk stated to the captain, that, with the exception of himself and the 
tribe to which he belonged, all the nations had joined the English, and 
that unless protected by the whites, "they woidd have to run with the 
stream." 

Capt. Arbuckle thought proper to detain the Cornstalk chief and his 
two companions as hostages for the gcted conduct of the tribe to which 
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tff^y belongecl/ They had not been long in this situation before a son of 
Cornstalk, concerned for the safety of his father, came to the opposite 
fJide of the river and ' hallooed ; his father knowing his voice, answered 
him. He was brought over the river. The father and son mutually 
e^inbraced each oth^r with the greatest tenderness. 

On the day following, two Indiaris, who had concealed themselves in 
the weeis on the bank of the Kanawha opposite the ibrt, killed a man 
of the name of Gilmare, as h"6 was returning from hunting. As soon as 
the dead body was brought of er the river, there was a general cry amongst 
the men wh6 were present, "Let us kill the Indians in the fort.'' They 
iin mediately ascended the bank of the river with Capt. Hall at their head, 
to execute their hasty resolution. On their w^ay they were met by Capt. 
Stuart and Capt. Arbuckle, who endeavored to dissuade them from kill- 
ing the Indian hostages, saying that they cqKainly had no concern in the 
murder of Gilm*!)re; but remonstrance was in vain) Pale as death with 
Age, they cocked their guns and threatened the captains with instant 
death, if they should attempt to hinder them from executing their pur- 
pose. 

When the murderers arrived at the house where the hostages were con- 
fined, Cornstafk rose up to ih^et them at the door, but instantly received 
seven bullets through his body; his son and hi^ other two fellow-hostages 
"were irfstanlily despatched w;itb bullets and tomahawks. 

ThtfS fell the' Shavrnee war chief Cornstalk, who, like Lojjah, his com- 
panion in arm§, was conspicubus for intellectual talent, bravery and mis- 
fortune. 

The biography of Cornstalk, as far as it is now known, goes to show 
tfiat he' Was no way deficient in th6se mental endowments which ' consti- 
tute true greatness. On the'evenmg preceding the battle of Point Plea- 
sant, he proposed gbfng over jthe river to the camp of Oen. LeWis, for the 
purpose ot making peace. The majority in' the council of warriors voted 
against the measure. " Well," said Cornstalk, " since you have resol- 
ved on fighting, you shall fignt, although it is likely we shall have hard 
\york to-mUrrow; b\it if any itfan shall atteijapt to run away from the bat- 
tle, I will kill him 'with my own hand," and accordingly firtfilled his 
threat withfrej^ard td'one cowardly fellow\ . , 

After the Indians had retiirned from tlie battle, Cornstalk called a 
council at the Chillicothe town, to consult what was to be done next. 
In this council h**. reminded the war chiefs of their folly in p'revcntinG: him 
from 
"What 

rbutes. Shall we turn'oUt and fight 

asked, " Shall we kill our sq,uawsand children, and then fight until we 
shall all be killed ourselves?" To this no reply was made. He then 
rose up and struck his tomahawk in the war post in the middle of the 
council house, saying, ." Since you are not inclined to fight, I will go 
and make peace;" and ac«ordingly did so. 

On the morning of the day of his death, a council wis held \'\ th? foit 
a't the Pofnt, in 'which 'he was pre.'*t»:it. Dfuingthc sittina* of Ihr c ):n- 

X 
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oil, it is said that he seemed to have a presentiment of his approaching' 
tate. In one of his speeches, he remarked to the council, "When I was 
young, every time I went to war I thought it likely that I might return no 
more; but I still lived. I am now in your hands, and you may kill me 
if you choose. I can die but once, and it is alike to me whether I die- 
now or at another time;" When the men presented themselves before 
the door, for the purpose of killing the Indians, Cornstalk's son mani- 
fested signs of fear, on observing which, his father said, "Don't be afraid,* 
my son; the Great Spirit sent you. here to die with me, andwe- must sub- 
mit to his will.. It is.- all for tlie best.'' 
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CHAPTER IV; 



WAPPATOMICA CAMPAIGN,, 

Under the command of Col. Angus M'Donald, foxir hundred men were* 
collected from the western part of Virginia by the order of the earl of 
Dunmore, the then governor of Virginia. The- place of rendezvous was 
Wheeling, some time in the month" of June, 1774.. They went down the 
river in boats and canoes to the mouth of Captina, from thence by the 
shortest route to Wappatomica town, about sixteen miles below the pre- 
sent Coshocton. The pilots were Jonathan Zane, Thomas Nicholson 
and Tady Kelly. About six miles from the town, the army were met By 
a party of Indians, to the number of forty or fifty, who' gave a skirmish 
by the way of ambuscade, in whioH two of our men were killed and eight 
or nine wounded. One Indian was killed and several wounded. It was 
supposed that several more of theai were killed, But they were carried ofL 
When the array came to the town^ it was found evacuated. The Indi- 
ans had retreated to the opposite shore of the river, where they had 
formed an ambuscade, supposing the* party would cross the river from the* 
town. This was immediately discovered. The- commanding officer then» 
sent sentinels up and down the river, to give notice, in case the Indians 
should attempt to cross above or below the town. A private* in the^ com- 
pany of Capt. Cresap, of the name of John Harness, one of the sentinels 
below the town, displayed the skill of a backwoods sharpshooter.. See* 
ing an Indian behind a blind across the river, raising up^ his head, at 
times, to look over the river, Harness charged his rifle with a second ball, 
and taking deliberate aim, passed both balls through the neck of the In- 
dian. The Indians dragged off the body and buried it with the honors 
of war. It was found the next morning and scalped by Harness. 

Sodn after tbe town was taken, the Indians fi*otn the opposite shore 
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«ne(l for peace. The commander oflTered them peace on condition of 
their sending over their chiefs as hostages. Five of them came over the 
river and were put under guard as hostages. In the morning they were 
marched in front of the array over the river. When the party had reached 
the western bank of the Maskingum, the Indians represented that they 
could not make peace without the presence of the chiefs of the other 
towns: on which one of the chiefs was released to bring in the otliers. 
He did not return in the appointed time. Another chief was permitted to 
go on the same errand, who in like manner did not return. The party 
then moved up the river to the next town, which was about a mile above 
the first, and on the opposite shore. Here we had a slight skirmish with 
the Indians, in which one of them was killed and one of our men wound- 
ed. It was then discovered, that during all the time spent in tlie nego- 
tiation, the Indians were employed in removing their women and chil- 
dren, old people and effects, from the upper towns. The towns were 
burned and the corn cut up. The party then returned to the place from 
which they sat out, bringing with them the three remaining chiefs, who 
were sent to Williamsburg. They were released at the peace the suc- 
iceeding fall. t 

The army were out of provisions before they left (lie towns, and had 
to subsist on weeds, one ear of corn each day, with a very scanty supply 
lef game- The corn was obtained at one of the Inditin lowfts. 
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CHAPTER V 



GEN. jriNTOSirS CAMPAIGX. 

In the spring of the year 1773, government having sent a small force of 
regular troops, under the command of Geru M'Intosh, for the defense of 
the western frontier, the general, with the regulars and militia from Fort 
Pitt, descended the Ohio about thirty miles, and built Fort M'Intosh, on 
the site of the present Beaver town. The fort was made with strong 
stockades, furnished with bastions, and mounted with one 6-pouncler. 
This station was well selected as a point for a small military force, al- 
ways in readiness to pursue or intercept the war parties of Indians, who 
frequently made incursions into the settlements on tlie opposite side of 
the river in its immediate neighborhood. The fort was well garrisoned 
»nd supplied with provisions during the summer. 

Sometime in the fall of the same year. Gen. M'Intosh received an or- 
•der from government to make a campaign against the Sandusky towns. 
This order he attempted to obey with one thousand men; but owing to 
llie delay in making necessary outfits for the cxpe^litici], tlic officers, on 
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reaching Tuscarawa, thought it best to halt .at that place, build and. gar- 
rison a fort, and delay the farther prosecution of the campaign until the 
next spring. Accordingly they erected Fort Laurens on the bank of the 
Tuscarawa'. Some time after the completion of the fort, the general re- 
turned with the army to J'ort Pitt, having Col. John Gibson.with a com- 
mand of one hundred and fifty men to protect Xha fort until spring. The 
Indians were soon acquainted with the existence of the fort, and soon 
convinced our ppople, by sad experienfie, of the bad policy of building 
and attempting' to hold a fort so far in advance of our settlements and 
other forts. ' 

The first annpyance the garrison received from the Indians was some 
time in the month of January. In the night time' they caught most of 
the horses belonging to the tort, and takmg them off some distance into 
the woods, they took off their bells, and formed ar> aipbu^cade by the 
side of a path Jpading through the jiigh grass of a prairie at a little dis; 
tance from the fort. Ip the morning the Indiaus rattled tH^ horse bells 
at the further end of the line of the ambuscade, The plan sui^ceeded; a 
fatigue *of sixte^sn men went out for the horses and fell into the snare. 
Fourteen were killed on Ihe spot, two were taken prisqjiers, one of whom 
was given up at the close of the war, the oth^i* was never afterwards 
heard of. 

Gen. Benjamin Biggs, then a captain in the fort, being oflScer.of th^ 
day, requested leave of the colonel to go out w^ith the fatigue party ,which 
i'ell into the ambuscade. "No," said the colonel, "this fatigue P^^J 
does not belong to a captain's command. When I shall have oqc^asion 
to employ one of that number, I shajl be thankful for yogr service; at pre- 
sent you must attend fo your duty in the fort." On what trivial circum; 
stances do life and death sometimes depjend ! 

In the everiin^* of the day of the ambuscade, the wh?le Indian army, 
in full "war dre.s.s* and painted, rrtarched in single file thijough a pr^rie in 
,view of the fort. Their number, as {iQUnXed from one of the bastions, 
was jBio^ht hundred and forty-seven. *f hey then took up their encamp- 
ment on an elevated piece of ground at a small distance trom the fort, on 
'the opposite si^le of the river. From this camp they fr^guently held con- 
versations witti. the people of pur garrison. In these gohvprsations, they 
seemed to deplore the long continuanoQ of the war and hoped for peace; 
but were much exasperjited at the Am^iricans for atteinpting to penetrate 
so far into their country. This great ^ody of Indians 'pontinued the in- 
vestment of the fort, asTong as they could obtain subsistence^ which wa§ 
about six wrecks. 

An old Indian by the name of John Thompson, who was with th9 
American army in the fort, frequently w-ent <;*ut amoi^g the j[ndians dur-r 
'ing their stay at their encampment, with the mutual consent of hotb parj 
ties. A short time before the Indians left the place, they s^nt vfpm to 
Pol. Gibson, by the old Indian, that they were desirous of peac^, and 
.that if he would send them a barrel of flour they would send in their pro- 
'p<»:a!s the next day; but although the colonel complied with their request, 
,*'h<'v ninn-hrMl off without fulfilling their engagement. 

T).'. 'cimiiniKlcr, ^^l:]>p(^l^inlr the vvLole number of the Indiaps hadgciir 
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^off, gave permission to Col. Clark, of the Pennsylvania line, to escort the 

^invalids, to the number of eleven or twelve, to Fort M'Intosh. The 

.whole number of this detachment was fifteen. The wary Indians had 

left a party behind, for the purpose of doing mischief. These attacked 

-this party of invalids and the escort, about two miles from their fort, and 

killed the whole of them with the exception of four, amongst whom was 

the captain, who ran back to the fort. On the same day a detachmi'nt 

.went out from the fort, brought in the dead, and buried them with the 

honors of war, in front of the fort gate. 

In three or four days after this disaster, a relief of seven hundred nu.'n, 
under Gen, M'Intosh, arrived at the fort with a supply of provisions, a 
great part of which was lost by an untoward accident. When tlic* relief 
had reached ^'ithin about one hundred yards of the fort, the garrison gave 
them a salute of a general discharge of muskttry, at the report of which 
the pack horses took fright, broke loose and scattered the provisions in 
.every direction through the woods, so that the greater part of them could 
,»ever be recovered again. 

Among other transactions which took place about this time, was that 
.^f gathering up the remains of the fourteen men for iHterment, who had 
fallen in the ambuscade during the winter, and which could not be done 
during the investment of the place by the Indians. They were found 
mostly devoured by the wolves. The fatigue party dug a pit large 
enough to contain the remains of all of them, and after depositing them in 
the pit, merely covering them with a little earth, with a view to have re- 
venge on the wolves for devouring their companions, they covered the 
pit with slender sticks, rotten wood and bits of bark, not of sutficient 
strength to bear the weight of a wolf. On the top of this covering they 
placed a piece of meat, as a bait for the w^olves. The next morning seven 
of them were found in the pit. They were shot and the pit filled up. 

For about two weeks before the relief arrived, the garrison had been 
put on short allowance of half a pound of sour flour and an equal wej«.^ht 
of stinking meat for every two days. The greater part of the last week, 
they had nothing to subsist on but such roots as they could find in the 
woods and prairies, and raw hides. Tw^o men lost their lives by eating 
wild parsnip roots by mistake. Four more nearly shared the sam« fate, 
but were saved by medical aid. 

On the evening of the arrival of the relief, two days' rations were issued 
to each man in tlie fort. These rations were intended as their allowance 
♦during their march to Fort M'Intosh; but many of the men, supposing 
them to have been back rations, ate up the whole of their allowance be- 
fore the next mourning. In consequence of this imprudence, in eating 
immoderately after such extreme starvation from the want of provisions, 
about forty of the men became faint and sick during the first day's march. 
On the second day, how-ever, the sufferers were met by a great number 
of their friends from the settlements to which they belonged, by whom 
they were amply supplied with provisions, and thus saved from perish- 

Maj. Vernon, who succeeded Col. Gibson in the command of Fort 
Laurens, continued its possession until the next fall, when the garrison, 
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after boinc:, like Ihrir predecessors, reduced almost to starvation, evacua- 
ted the place. 

Thus ended the disastrous business of Fort Laurens, in which much 
fatigue and suffiMinij were endured and many lives lost, but without any 
beneficial result to the country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE MORAVIAN CAMPAIGN. 

This ever memorable campaign took place in the month of March, 
1782. The weather, during the greater part of the month of February, 
had been uncommonly fine, so that the war parties from Sandusky visited 
the settlements, and committed depredations earlier than usual. The 
family of a William Wallace, consisting of his wife and five or six chil- 
dren, were killed, and John Carpenter taken prisoner. These events 
took place in the latter part of February. The early period at which 
those fatal visitations of the Indians took place, led to the conclusion that 
the murderers were either Moravians, or that the warriors had had their 
winter quarters at their towns on the Muskingum. In cither case, the 
Moravians being in fault, the safety of the frontier settlements required 
the destruction of their establishments at that place. 

Accordingly, between eighty and ninety men were hastily collected to- 
gether for the fatal enterprise. They rendezvoused and encamped the 
first night on the Mingo bottom, on the west side of the Ohio river. 
Each man furnished himself with his own arms, ammunition and provi- 
sion. Many of them had horses. The second days march brought them 
within one mile of the middle Moravian town, where they encamped for 
the night. In the morning the men were divided into two equal parties, 
one of which was to cross the river about a mile above the town, their 
videttes having reported that there were Indians on both sides of the river. ^ 
The other party was divided into three divisions, one of which was to 
take a circuit in the woods, and reach the river a little distance below the 
town, on the east side. Another division was to fall into the middle of 
the town, and the third at its upper end. 

When the party which designed to make the attack on the west side 
had reached the river, they found no craft to take them over, but some- 
thing like a canoe was seen on the opposite bank. The river was high 
with some floating ice. A young man of the name of Slaughter swam the 
river and brought over, not a canoe, but a trough designed for holding 
sugar water. This trough could carry but two men at a time. In order 
to expedite their passage, a iiuiuber of men -stripped off their clothes, put 
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l£iem' into the trough, together with their guns, and swam hy its sides^ 
holding its edges with their hands. When about sixteen had crossed 
tiie river, their two sentinels, who had been posted in advance, discovered 
an Indian whose name was Shabosh^ One of them broke one of hi» 
arms by a shot. A shot from the other sentinel killed him. These heroe» 
then scalped and tomahaw^ked him.. 

By this time about sixteen men harf got over the river, and supposing 
that the firing of the guns which killed Shabosh w^euld lead to an instant 
discovery, they sent word to the party designed to attack ihe town on the 
east side of the river to move* on instantly, which they did. 

In the mean* time, the sn^Jl party which ha<i crossed the river, marched 
with all speed to- the main town on the west side of the river. Here they 
found a large company of Indians gathering the corn which they had left 
in their fields the preceding fall when they removed to Sandusky. On 
the arrival of the men? at the towD, they professed peace and gbod will to 
the Moravians, and informed them that they had come to take them to 
Fort Pitt for their safety^ The Indians surrendered, delivered up their 
arms, and appeared hi^ly delighted with the prospect of their removal, 
and began with all speed to prepare victuals for the white men and for 
themselves on their journey. 

A party of white men and Indians was immediately dispatched to Sa- 
fem, a short distance from Gnadenhutten, where the Indians were gather- 
ing in their com, ict bring them into Gnadenhutten. The party soon arri- 
ved with the whole number of the Indians from Salem. 

In the mean time the Indians from Gnadenhutten were confined in two 
houses some distance apart, and placed under guard; and when those 
from Salem arrived, they were divided, and placed in the same houses 
with their brethren of Gnadenhutten. 

The prisoners being thus secured, a council of war was held to decide 
on their fate. The oflicers, unwilling to take on themselves the whole 
responsibility of the decision, agreed to refer the question to the whole 
number of the men. The men were accordingly drawn up in a line. 
The commandant of the party. Col. David Williamson, then put the ques- 
tion to them in form, "Whether the Moravian Indians should be taken 
prisoners to Pittsburg, or put to death, and requested that all those who 
were in favor of saving their lives should step out of the line and form a 
second rank." On this sixteen, some say eighteen, stepped out of the 
rank, and formed themselves into a second line; but alas! tliis line of 
mercy wais far too short for that of vengeance. 

The fate of the Moravians was then decided on, and they were told to 
prepare for death. 

The prisoners, from the time they were placed in the guard-house, fore- 
saw their fate, and began their devotions by sinking hymns, praying, and 
exhorting each other to place a firm reliance in the mercy of the Savior of 
men. When their fate was announced to them, thcfee devoted people 
embraced, kissed, and bedewing each others' faces and bosoms with 
their mutual tears, asked pardon of the brothers and sisters for any offense 
they might: have given them through life. Thus, at peace with their God 
ana each other, on being asked by those who were inpatient for the 
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slaughter, "Whether they were ready to die?" they answered "thatthcy 
had commended their so ids to God, and were ready to die." 

The p&niculars of this dreadful catastrophe are too horrid to relate.' 
Suffice it to say, that in' a few rhinutes these two slaughter-houses, as 
<Key were then called, ejihibiteid iir their ghastly interior, the mangled, 
bieedinj^ remains, of these poor unfortunate people, of all'ages and sexes, 
from th« aged grayheaded parent, down to the helpless infant at the moth- 
er's breast, dislioliored by the fatal wounds of the tomahawk, mallet, war 
club, spear and scalping-knife. 

Thus,' O B^rairi^rd and Zeisberger! faithful missionaries, who devoted 
your whole lives to in'cessant toil and sufferings in your endeavors to make 
the wilderness of paganism "rejoice and blossom as the rose," in faith 
and piety to Gfod ! thus perished your faJthful followers, Iry the murder- 
ous hands of the more than savage white men* Faithful pastors! Your 
spirits are' again associated with those of your flock, " wfrerc? the wicked 
6ease from' troubling and the weary are at rest!" 

The numbter of the slain, as reported by the men on their return from 
file campaign, was eighty-seven or eighty-nine; but the Moravian account, 
^hich no doubt is correct, makes the" number ninety-six. Of these, sixty- 
two were grown persons, one-third of whom were w^omen; the remaining 
thirty-four were children. Ail thesej with a feW exceptions, were killed 
m the houses* Shabosh was killed about a mile above thi$ town, on the 
west side of the river. liis wife waj^ killed wiile endeavoring to conceal 
fierself in a bunch of bushes at the v^ater's edge, on the' arrival of the 
ftien at the town, on* the east side of the river* A 'man at the same time 
was shot in a canoe, while attempting to make hts escape from the east 
to the west side of the river. Two others were shot while attempting to 
escape by swimming the' river. A few men, who were supposed to be 
warriors, were tied and taken some distance frotn' the slaughter houses, 
to be tomahawked. One of these h^d like to have .made his escape at 
the expense of the life of one of the murderers. The rope by which he 
was led was of some length. The two men who were conducting him to 
death fell into a dispute who should have the scalp. The Indian, while 
marching with a kind of dancing mfotion^ and sinking his death song, ' 
drew a knife from a scabbard suspended round his neck, ciit the rope,' 
and aimed at stabbing one of the men ; b'ut the jerk of the rope occasion-', 
ed the men to look round. The Indian then fle'd towards the woods, and* 
while running, dexterously untied the rope from' his wrists. He was in- 
stantly pursue 1 by several men who fired at him, on'e of whom wounded 
him in the arm. After a few shots the firing was forbidden, for fear thie 
men might kill each other as they were running in a straggling manner. 
A young man then mounted on a horse and pursued the Indian, who 
when overtaken struck the horse on the head with a club\ The ri'Jer 
sprang from the horse, on which the Irfrfian seized, threw him down and 
drew his tomahawk to kill him. At that instant, one of the party got 
near enough to shoot the Indian, which he did merely in time to save the 
life of his companion. 

Of the whole number of the Indians at Gnadenhutten and Salem, only 
tWo m^de their escape. The^e were two lads of fourteen of fiftcen'years' 
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<Hr age^ One of them, after being knocked do vrn and scalped, but not 
killed, had the presence of mind to lie still among the dead, until the dusk 
of the evening, when he silently crept out of the door and made his es- 
<fape. The other lad slipped throtigh a trap door into the cellar of one 
of the slaughter h6uses, from which he made his escape through a small 
cellar window. 

These two lads were fortunate in getting, together in the woods the 
same night. Another lad, somewhat larger, in attempting to pass through 
the same window, it is supposed stuck fast and was burnt alive. 

The Indians of the upper town were apprised of their danger in due 
time to make th^r escape, two of then* having found the mangled body 
of Shabosh. Providentially they all made their escape, although they 
might have bieen easily overtaken by the party, if they had undertaken 
their pursuit. A division of the men vi^ere ordered to go to Shonbrim ; 
but finding the place deserted, they took what plunder they could find, 
and returned to their companions without looking farther after the In- 
dians. 

After die work of death was finished, and the plunder secured, all the 
buildings in the town were set on fire and th^ slaughter houses among 
the rest. The dead bodies were thus consumed to ashes. A rapid re- 
freat to the settleinaehts finished the campaign^ 

Such were the principal events of this horrid affair^ A massacre of 
innocent,^ unoffending people, dishonorable not only to our country, but 
human nature itself. 

Before making any remarks on the catisei which led to the disgraceful 
^ents under considerations, it may be proper to notice the manner in 
which the enterprise was conducted, as furnishing evidence that the mur- 
der of the Moravians was intendeil, and that no resistance ff©m them was 
ainticipated. 

In a military pblnt of vieSv, thcr Moravian? carapiiign wa.^ conducted in 
the very Worst manner imaginabte. It Was undertaken at so early a 
period, thkt a deep fall of snow, a thing very common in the early part of 
March in former times, would have defeated the enterprise. When the 
army came to tb^ river, instead of constnicting a sufficient number of 
rafts to transport the requisite number ovefr the river at once, they com- 
menced crossing in a sugar trough, which could carry only two men at a 
timey thus jeopardizirig the safety of those who first went over. The 
two ^ntlnels who shot Shabbsh, accordin'g to military law ought to have 
ireen executed on the spot for having fired without orders, thereby giving 
prematura notice of the approach of our men. The truth is, nearly the 
whole number of the army otfg'ht to have been transported over the river; 
for after all their forces employed, and precaution used in getting posses- 
sion of the town on the east side of the river, there were but one man and 
one gquaw found in it, all the others being on the other side. This cir- 
cumstance they ought to have known beforehand, and acted accordingly. 
The Indians on the west side of the river amounted to about eighty, 
and among them above thirty men, besides a number of young lads, all 
possessed of guns nad well accustomed to the use of them; yet this large 
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number was attacked by about sixteen iiuin. If they had really antrcipa" 
ted resistance, they deserved to lose their lives for their rashness. It is- 
presumable, however, that having full confidence in the pacific principles 
of the Moravians, they did not expect resistance; but calculated on blood 
and plunder without having a shot fired at them. If this was really the 
case, the author leaves it to j^lstice to find, i:f it care, a name for the trans- 
action. 

One can hardly Kelp reflecting with regret, that these Moravians did 
not for the moment lay aside their pacific principles and do themselves 
justice. With a mere show of defense, or at most a few shots, they might 
have captured and disarmed those few men, and held them as hostages 
for the safety of their people and property until they could have removed 
them out of their way. This they might have done on the easiest terms, 
as the remainder of the jH*my could not have crossed the river without their 
permission, as there was but one canoe at the place, and the river too high 
to be forded^ But alas ! these truly christian people suffered themselves 
to be betrayed by hypocritical professions of friendship, until "they were 
led as sheep to the slaughter." Over this horrid deed humanity must 
shed tears of commisseration, as long as the record of it shall remain. 

Let not the reader suppose that I have presented him with a mere iiD' 
aginary possibility of defense on the part of the Moravians. This defense 
would have been an easy task. Our people did not go on that campaign 
with a view of fi^ting.^ There may have been some brave men among 
them; but they were far from being all such. For my part, I cannot sup- 
pose for a moment that any white man, who can harbor a thought of 
using his arms for the killing of women, and children in any case, can be 
a brave man. No, he is a murderer.. 

The history of the Moravian settlements on the Muskingum, and the 
peculiar circumstances of their inhabitants during the revolutionary con- 
test between Great Britain and America, deserve a place here. 

In the year 1772, the Moravian villages were commenced by emigra- 
tions from Friedenshutten on the Big Beaver, and from Wyalusing and 
Sheshequon on the Susquehanna. In a short time they rose to consider- 
able extent and prosperity, containing upwards of four hundred people^ 
During the summer of Dunmore's war, they were much annoyed by war 
parties of the Indians, and disturbed by perpetual rumors of the ill inten- 
tions of the white people of the frontier settlements towards them; yet 
their labors, schools and religious exercises, went on without interrup- 
tion. 

In the revolutionary war, which began in 1775, the situation of the 
Moravian settlements was truly deplorable. The English had associated 
with their own means of warfare against the Americans, the scalping 
knife and tomahawk of the merciless Indians- . These allies of England 
committefl the most horrid depredations along the whole extent of our 
defenseless frontier. From early in the spring until late in the fall, the 
early settlers of the western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania had to 
submit to the severest hardships and privations. Cooped up in little 
stockade forts, they worked their little fields in parties under arras guard- 
ed by sentinels, and were doomed from day to day to witnoes or hear »e- 
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poTls of the murders or captivity of their people, the burning of their 
houses, and the plunder of their property. 

The war with the English fleets and armies, on the other side of the 
mountains, was of such a character as to engage the whole attention and 
resources of our government, so that, poor as the first settlers of this coun- 
try were, they had to bear almost the whole burden of the war during the 
revolutionary contest. They chose their own oflicers, furnished their 
own means, and conducted the war in their own way. Thus circurastan- 
-ced, "they became a law unto themselves," and on certain occasions 
perpetrated acts which government was compelled to disapprove. This 
lawless temper of our people was never fully diss^iated until the conclu- 
tsion of the whiskey rebellion in 1794. ' 

The Moravian villages were situated between the settlements of the 
whites and the towns of the warriors, about sixty miles from the former, 
and not much farther from the latter* On this account they were deno- 
minated "the half-way houses of the warriors," Thus "^placed between 
two rival powers engaged in furious warfare, the preservation of their 
neutrality was no easy task, perhaps impossible. If it requires tlie same 
physical force to preserve a neutral station among belligerent nations that 
it docs to j)rosecute a war, as is unquestionably the case, this j)acific peo- 
ple had no chance for the preservation of theirs. The very goodness of 
their hearts, their aversion to the shedding of human blood, brought them 
into difficulties with both parties. When they sent their runners to Fort 
Pitt, to inform us of the approach of the war parties, or received, fed, se- 
creted and sent home prisoners, who had made their escape from the savii- 
ges, they made breaches of their neutrality as to the belligerent Indians. 
Their furnishing the warriors with a resting place and piK)visions was 
contrary to their neutral engagements to us ; but their la<:ai situation ren- 
dered those accommodations to the warriors unavoidable on their part, as 
the warriors possessed both the will and the means to compel them to 
give whatever they wanted from them. 

The peaceable Indians first fell under suspicion with the Indian war- 
riors and the English commandant at Detroit, to whom it was reported 
that their teachers were in close confederacy with the American congress, 
for preventing not only their own people, but also the Dela wares and 
some other nations, from associating their arms with those of the British 
for carrying on the war against the American colonies. 

The frdquent failures of the war expeditions of the Indians was attribu- 
ted to the Moravians, who often sent runners to Fort Pitt to give notice 
of their approacL This charge against them was certainly not without 
foundation. la the spring of the year 1781 the war chiefs of the Dela- 
w^ares fully apprised the missionaries and their followers of .their danger 
both from the whites and Indians, and requested them to remove to a 
place of safety from both. This request was not complied with, and the 
almost prophetic predictions of the chiefs were literally fulfilled. 

In the fall of the year 1781, the settlements of the Moravians were 
broken up by upwards of three hundred warriors, and the missionaries 
taken prisoners, after being robbed of almost every thinj::. The Indiana; 
were left to shift for themselves in the barren \i\'dinn of SanduskN, v.hcie 
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most of their horses and cattle perished from famine during the winter. 
The missionaries were taken 2)risoners to Detroit ; but after an examina- 
tion bv the governor, were permitted to return to their l^eloved peopje 
again. 

In the latter part of February, a party. of about oi^e hundred and fifty qf 
the Moravian Indians returned to their deserted villages on the Muskin- 
gum, to procure com to keep their families and cattle from starving. Of 
these, ninety-six fell into the hands, of Williamson and his paity, andiyere 
murdered. 

The causes which led to tj^e murder, of the Mo;ravians .are now to be 
detailed. 

The pressure of tlie Indian^war along the w^ole.x)f the w^^stern frontier^ 
for several years preceding the event under consideration, had b^n dread- 
fully severe. From. early in the spring, until the cqnimencement of win- 
ter, from day to day murders were committed in every direction by the 
Indians, The people lived in forts .which were iji the highest degree 
uncomfortable, ' The men were harrasscd cqntinually with tjie duties qf 
going. on scouts and campaigns. The^e was scarcely a family of the fir^t 
setders .who did not, at sonae time or other, lose jinore ,or Jess ,of their 
number by the merciless Indians. Tjjeir cattle were killed, ^eir cabins 
burned, and their horses. carried off. These Josses vwere i^eyerely felt by 
a people so poor as we were at that time. Thus cirqumstanped, our pea- 
pie were exasperated to ^madness by the extent and severity of the war. 
The unavailing endeavors of the American. congress to prevent the Indi- 
ans from taking up the hatchet against either side in the revolutionary 
contest, contributed much to increase the general indignation againS 
them, at the san^c time those pacific. endeavors of our, go veriwnent. divided 
the Indians amongst themselves on the question of war or peaqe with 
the whites. The Moravians, .j)art of the Delawares, and some others, 
faithfully endeavored to preserve peace, but in vain. The Indian .maxim 
was, f'he that i? not for us is against us." Hence the Moravian mission- 
aries and their followers were several times on the point of being mur- 
dered by the warriors. This would have been .done had it not been for 
the prudent, conduct.of some of the war chiefs. 

On the other Jiand, the local situation of the Moravian villages excited 
the jealousy of the white people. If they took no direct agency in the 
war, yet they were, as they were then called, "half-way houses" between 
us and the warriors, at which the latter could stop, rest, refro^ them- 
selves, and traffjck off their plunder. Whether these aids, thus given to 
our enemies, were .contrary to the laws of neutrality between ibelligerents, 
is a question which I willingly leave to the decision of civilians. On the 
part of the Moravians they were unavoidable. If they did not give or 
»,sell provisions to the warriors, they would take thenfi 'by force. The fauU 
was in their situation, not in themselves. 

The longer the war continued, the |aore our people complained of the 
.situation of these Moravian villages. It was said that it w^s owing to 
dthcir being so near us, that the warriors commenced their depredations 
.fSO early in the spring, and continued them until so late in the fall. 

l.yi theJaltcT..end of the ycar^nSl, the militia of the frontier came to.^ 
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^-delerpination to break up the Moravian villages on the Muskingvm. 
For this purpose a detachment of our men went out under the command 
,of Col. David Williamson, for the purpose of inducing the Indians with 
their teacl^ers to move farther off, or bring them prisoners to Fort Pitt. 
Wh^n diey arrived. at the villages they found but few Indians, the greater 
number of them having removed to Sandusky. These few were well 
treated, taken to Fort Pitt, and delivered to the commandant of that sta- 
.tio% who after a short detention sent them home again. 

This prpcedure gave great offense to the people of the country, who 
thought the Indians ought to have been killed. Col. Williamson, who, 
before this. Jittle, campaign, had been a very popular man, on account of 
his activity and bravery in war, now became the subject of severe ani- 
jnad version. on account of his lenity to the Moravian Indians. In justice 
,to hi^ memory I have to say, that although at that time very young, I was 
personally acquainted with him, and from ray recollection of his conver- 
sation, I say with confidence that he was a brave man, but not cruel. 
He would .jne^t an enemy in battle, and fight like a soldier, but not mur- 
,der ^ pjjisoner. Had be possessed the authority of a superior officer in a 
regular army, I do not believe that a single Moravian Indian would have 
lost his life; but he possessed no such authority. He was only a militia 
officer, who could advise, but not command. His only fault was that of 
too easy a compliance with popular opinion and popular prejudice. On 
.this account his memory has been loaded with unmerited reproach. 

Several reports unfavorable to the Moravians had been in circuhition 
'for some time before the campaign against them. One was, that the 
night after they were liberated at Fort Pitt, they crossed the river and 
killed or made prisoners a family of the name of Monteur. A family on ' 
Buffalo creek had been mostly killed in the summer or fall of 1781 ; and 
it was said by one of them, who, after being made a prisonei, made his 
.escape, that the leader of the party of Indians who did the mischief was 
a Moravian. These, with other reports of similar import, s*^rved as a 
j)retext for their destruction, although no doubt they were utterly false. 

Should it be asked what sort of people composed the band of murder- 
ers of these unfortunate people? I answer, they were not miscreants or 
vagabonds ; many of them were men of the first standing in the country : 
-many of them were men who had recently lost relations by the hands of 
the savages. Several of the latter class found articles which had been 
-plundered from their own houses, or those of their relations, in the houses 
of the Moravians. One man, it is said, found the clothes of his wife and 
.children, who had been murdered by the Indians a few days before : they 
-were still bloody; yet there was no unequivocal evidence that these peo- 
^ple had any direct agency in the war. Whatever of our property was 
found with them had been left by the warriors in exchange for the provi- 
•sions which they took from them. When attacked by our people, al- 
though they might have defended themselves, they did not : ihey never 
fired a sintjle shot. They were prisoners, and had been promised pro- 
tection. Every dictate of justice and humanity required that their lives 
•should be spared. The complaint of their villages being "half-way hoii- 
;iics lor the warriors/' w^is at an pnrl, as they had been removed to San- 
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dusky the fall before. It was therefore an atrocious and unqualified nrar- 
der. But by whom committed — by a majority of the campaign? For 
the honor of my country, 1 hope I may safely answer this question in the 
negative. It was one of those convulsions of the moral state of society, 
in which the voice of Ite justice and humanity of a majority is silenced 
by the clamor and violence of a lawless minority. Very few of our men 
imbrued their hands in the blood of the Moravians, Even those who 
had not voted for saviag their lives, retired from the scene of slaughter 
with horror and disgust Why then did they not give their votes in their 
favor? The fear of public indignation restrained them from doing so. 
They thought well, but had not heroism enough to express their opinion, 
'^''hose who did so, deserve honorable mention for their intrepidity. So 
far as it may hereafter be in my power, this honor shall be done them, 
while the names of the murderers shall not stain the pages of historj', 
from my pen at least. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 

As conueclcd with the history of the Indian wars of the western countrtt 
it may not be amiss to give an explanation of the term "Indian summer. 

This expression, like many others, has continued in general use, not- 
withstanding its original import has been forgotten. A backwoodsman 
seldom hears this expression without feeling a chill of horror, because it 
brings to his mind the painful recollection of its original application. 
Such is the force of the faculty of association in haman nature. 

The reader must here be reminded, that, during the long continued In- 
dian wars sustained by tlie first settlers of the west, they enjoyed no peace 
excepting in the winter season, when, owing to the severity of the weath- 
er, the Indians were unable to make their excursions into the settlements. 
The onset of winter was therefore hailed as a jubilee by the early inhab- 
itants of the country, who, throughout the spring and early part of the 
fall, had been cooped up in their little uncomfortable forts, and subjected 
to all the distresses of the Indian war. 

At the approach of winter, therefore, all the farmers, excepting the 
owner of the fort, removed to their cabins on their farms, with Uie joyful 
feelings of a tenant of a prison, recovering his release from confinement. 
All wa^ bustle and hilarity in preparing for winter, by gathering in the 
corn, digging potatoes, fattening hogs, and repairing tlie cabins. To our 
forefathers the gloomy inonlhs of winter were more pleasant than the 
z^'])hyr;-j and the flowers of May. 
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It however soraelimcs happened, after the apparent on^ot of winter, 
the weather became warm; the smoky time commenced, and lasted for a 
considerable number of days. This was the Indiiwi summer, because it 
afforded the Indians another opportunity o( visiting the setdements with 
their destructive warfare. The melting of the snow saddened every 
countenance, and the genial warmth of the sun chilled every heart with 
horror. The apprehen^on of another visit from the Indians, and of being, 
driven back to the detested fort, was painful in the highest degree, and 
the distressing apprehension was frequently realized. 

Toward the latter part of February we commonly had a fine spell of 
open warm weather, during which the snow melted away. This was de^ 
nominated the "pawwawing days," from the supposition that the Indians 
were then holding their war councils, for planning off their spring cam- 
paigns into the settlements. Sad experience taught us that in this con- 
jecture w^e were not often mistaken. 

Sometimes it happened that the Indians ventured to make their excur- 
sions too late in the fall or too early in the spring for their own conve- 
nience. 

A man of the name of John Carpenter was taken early in the month of 
March, in the neighborhood of what is now Wellsburgw There had been 
several warm days, but on the night preceding his capture there was a 
heavy fall of snow. His tw^o horses, which they took with him, nearly 
perished in swimming the Ohio. The Indians as well as himself suffered 
severely with the cold before they reached the Moravian towns on the 
Muskingum. In the morning after the first day's journey beyond the 
Moravian towns, the Indians sent out Carpenter to bring in the horses, 
which had been turned out in the evening, atler being hobbled. The 
horses had made a circuit, and fallen into the trail by which they came, 
and were making their way homewards. 

When Carpenter overtook them, and had taken off^ their fetters, he had, 
as he said, to make a most awful decision. He had a chance and barely 
a chance to make his escape, with a certainty of death should he attempt 
it without success; while on the other hand, the horrible prospect of be- 
ing tortured to death by fire presented itself. As he was the first pris- 
oner taken that spring, of course the general custom of the Indians, of 
burning the first prisoner every spring, doomed him to the flames. 

After spending a few minutes in making his decision, he resolved on 
attempting an escape, and effected it by way of forts Laurens, M'Intosh 
and Pittsburg. If I recollect rightly, he brought both his horses home 
with him. This happened in the year 1782. The capture of. Mr. Car- 
penter, and the murder of two families about the same time, that is to 
say, in the two or three first days of March, contribute(l materially to the 
Moravian campaign, and the murder of tliat unfortunate people. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



This, In Gtie point of view at least, is to be considered as a second Md-^ 
ravian campaign, as one of its objects was that of finishing the work of 
murder and plunder with the christian Indians at their new establishment 
on the Sandasky. The next object was that of destroying the Wyandot 
towns on the same river* It was the resolution of all those concerned in 
this expedition, not to spare the life of any Indians that might fall into 
their hands, whether friends or foes. It will be seen in the sequel that 
the result of this campaign was widely different from that of the Mora- 
vian campaign the preceding March. 

It should seem that the long continuance of the Indian war had deba- 
sed a considerable portion of our population to the savage state of our 
nature. Having lost so many relatives by the Indians, and witnessed 
their horrid murders and other depredations on so extensive a scale, they 
became subjects of that indiscriminate thirst for revenge, which is such a 
prominent feature in the savage character; and having had a taste of 
blood and plunder, without risk or loss on their part, they resolved to go 
on and kill every Indian they could find, whether friend or foe. 

Preparations for this campaign commenced soon after the close of the 
Moravian campaign, in the month of March ; and as it was intended to 
make what was called at that time "a rfasA ," that is, an enterprise con- 
ducted with secrecy and despatch, the men were all mounted on the best 
horses they could procure. They furnished themselves with all their out" 
fits, except some ammunition, which was furnished by the lieutenant 
colonel of Washington county. 

On the 25th of May 1782, four hundred and eighty men mustered at 
the old Mingo towns, on the western side of the Ohio river. They were 
all volunteers from the immediate neighborhood of the Ohio, with the ex- 
ception of one company from Ten Mile, in Washington county. Here 
an election was held for the office of commander-in-chief for the expedi- 
tion. The candidates were Col. Williamson and Col. Crawford. The 
latter was the successful candidate. When notified of his appointment, 
it is said that he accepted it with apparent reluctance. 

The army marched along "Williamson's trail," as it was then called, 
until they arrived at the upper Moravian town, in the fields belonging to 
which there was still plenty of corn on the stalks, with which their horses 
were plentifully fed during the night of their encampment there. 

Shortly after the army halted at this place, two Indians were discov- 
ered by three men, who had walked some distance out of the camp. 
Thrc^ shots were fired at one of them, bat without hurting him. As 
soon as the aews of the discovery of Indians hnd reached tht camp, more 



thSLti'dne half df the men rushed out, withoiit command, aftd in'lhe rbost 
tumultuous manner, to see what happened. From that time, Col. Craw- 
ford felt a presentiment of the defeat which fbUdwed.* 

The truth is, that notwithstanding the secrecy and dispat<;h df the en- 
terprise, tlie Indians wefte beforehand with our peojik. '^'h^j'' s^w the 
rendezvous Oft' the Mingo bottom, and Ittiew their number and destina- 
tion. They visited every encamprAent immediately 6h their leaving it, 
and saw from* their writing on the trees and sdraps (if paper, that "no 
quarter was to be given' to any Indian, tv^httlier man, woman, dr' child." 

Nothing material happened during their matrdh until the 6ik of June, 
\^hen their gaides conduifted them to the site 6f the M6raviari villages, on 
one of the upper branches 6{ the Sandusky river ; but here,- instead of 
meeting with Indians arrd plunder, they met tvith nothing but vestiges of 
desolation. The place was Covered with high grass; and the Remains of 
a few huts SilomJ announced that the place had been th^ residif^'nc* of the 
people whom they intended td destroy, but wito had mdved 6ff to Scioto 
some time before. 

In this dilemma, \^hat was td' bief done ? Th6 officers held Ji cioiincil, in 
which it was dt»termined to march one day longer in the direction of Up- 
per Sandusky, and if they shdiild riot reach the towrt ih the eourse of the 
day, to make a fetreat with all spfeed. 

The march Was commenced dri the next mdrning througlf the plains of 
Sandusky, and contitiued until about two o'clock, when t&e advance 
guard was attacked and driveri iii by the IridianiS, ^ho w^re discovered 
m large numbers ift the high gi'ass with ^hich i\ie plfiice was' Covered. 
T'he Indian army Was at that moment about entering a pieCe of Woods, 
Jilmost ehtirely surrdunded by plains; but in this they were disappointed 
by a rapid movement of our men. The battle'thert commended by a heavy 
fire from both sides. From a partis possession of the Woods which they 
had gained at the dYiset of the battle, the In'diaris were soon dislodged. 
They then attempted to gain a small skirt of T^ood on our right flank, but 
-^ere prevented frorA dding s6 by the vi]gilanCe ^tid hiravcry 6f Maj. Leet, 
who commanded the^ right wirtg of the army at that tirtie. The firing -t^as 
incessant and heavy until dark, when it deased.- Both armies lav dri their 
arms during the ilight.- Both adopted the policy of kindling l&i*^e fires 
along the line of bMtle, and then retiring sditie distance in the rear of them, 
tb prevent b^ing J^urj^rised By a night attack. During the conflict df the 
afternoon three of our men were killed aftd sevet^l wdunded.^ 

In the morning oilr army occupied the battle ground of the precedin'g 
day. The Indians made n6 attack during the day, until late i^ the even* 
ing, but were seen in large bodies traversing the plaihs in various direc- 
tions. Some of thetn appeared to be cmpilOyed in cari*}'ing oflf their dead 
«ind wounded. 

In the morning df this dtiy a council df the officers -^X'as held, in which 
6 retreat was resolved on, as the only means of saving their army, the In- 
dians appearing to increase ii! numbers every hour* During the sittift'g of 
this council, Col. Williamson proposed taking one hundred and fifty vol-" 
ttiiteers,. mkd marching directly tid Upper Sanduskr-* This pr6jx)Sifi<5i\» 
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the commander-in-chief prudently rejected, saying, "I have no doubt bdt 
that you would reach the town, but you would find notliing there but 
empty wigwams; and having taken off so many of our best men, jfou 
would leave the rest to be destfK)yed by the host of Indians with which' 
we are now surrounded, and on your return" they would attack and de- 
stroy you. They care^ nothing about defending their tOfwns— =^they arer 
worth nothiilg. Their squaws, children arid property, have been removed- 
from them long since.- Our lives and baggage are wh^'they want, and 
if they»can get us divided they will soo»- have them. W* must stay to-* 
gether and do the best we can." 

Duriii^ this day preparation;^ were made for a retreat Hy burym'g the 
dead an^ burning fires over their gmves to prevent discovery, and ji^pa- 
ring means for carrying off the^ wounded. The retreat was to commence 
in the course of the night. The Indians, however, became apprised of 
the intended retreat, and about sundown attacked the army withp^ great 
force and fury, in every direction «e»cepting that of Sandusky*- 

When the line of march was formed by the commander-in-chief, and 
the retreat commenced, our guides prudently took the direction of San- 
dusky, which afforded tfie only opening in the Indian lines aild the only 
chance of concealments After marching about a mile in this direetion, 
the army wheeled about to the left, and by a circuitous route' gained the^ 
trail by which they came, before day. They eontinued their marefa the' 
whole of the next day, with a trifling annoyance from the Indians, who 
fired a few distant shots at the rear guard, which sligfttly wounded two' 
or three men. At night they built fires, took their suppers^ secured the 
horses and resigned themselves to repose, without placing a^'s&gle senti- 
nel or vidette for safety. In this caieless situation, they might havebeeff 
surprised and cut off by the Indians, who, however, gave them no distur-^ 
bance during the night, nor afterwards during the whole of their retreat 
The number of those composing the main body in the retreat was suppo- 
sed to be al^out three hundred. 

Most unfortunately, when a retreat was resolved on, a differente of 
opinion prevailed concerning the best mode of effecting it. T6e greater 
number thought it best to keep in a body and retreat as fast as^ possible, 
while a considerable number thought it safest to break off in small par- 
ties, and make their way home in different directions,- avoiding the route by 
which they came. Accordingly many attempted to do so, calculating that 
the whole body of the Indians wodd fpllowthe main army. In this they 
were entirely mistaken. The Indians paid but little attention to the main 
body of the army, but pursued the small parties with such activity, that 
but very few of those who composed them made their escape. 

The only successful party who were detached fVom the main army, was 
that of about forty men under the command of a Capt. Williamson, who, 
pfetty l^te in the night of the retreat, broke through the Indian lines under 
a severe fire and with some loss, and overtook the main army om the 
Booming of the second day of the retreat. " 

For several days after the retreat of our army, the Indians were spread 
over the whole country, from Sandusky to the Muskingum, in pursuit of 
tfia. straggling parties, most of whom were killed on the spot. They even* 
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Ijfmrstted them almost to tlfe banks of the Ohio. A man of the name of 
JVlills was killed, two miles to the eastward of the site of St, Clairsville, 

>in the diciection' of Wheeling from that place. The number killed in this 

5?wray must have been, very great: the precise amount, however, was never 

^fairly ascertained. 

AtjthccQjoamencement of the retreat, Col. Crawford placed himself at 
the head of the army, said , continued there until they had gone about a 

(Quarter of a mile, when missii^ his son John Crawford, his son-in-law 
Maj. Harrison, and hismephews Ma^ Rose and William Crawford, he 
halted and called for them as the line passed, ^but without finding them. 

.After the army had passed him, he was unable to overtake it, owing to 
the weariness of his horse. Falling in company with Dr. Knight and 
two others, they traveled all the night, first north, and then to the east, to 
avoid the pursuit of the ^Indians. They directed their coures during the 
jiight by the north star. 

On the next day they fell in with Capt. John Biggs and Lieut. Ashley, 
the latter of whom was severely wounded. There were two others m 

^company with Biggs and Ashley* They encamped /together the succeed- 
ing night. On the next day, while on their march, they were attacked 

rby a party of Indians, who made Col. Crawford and Dr. Knight prison- 

rcrs. Tl^ other four made their escape; but, Capt. Biggs and Lieutenant 
Ashley were killed the next day. 

CoJ. Crawford and Dc. Knight were iraniediately taken to an Lidian 
encampment, at n short distance from the place where they were captured. 
Hei;e they found nine fellow prisoners and seventeen Indians. On the 
!iiext day they wore marched to the old Wyandot town, and»on the next 
morning were paraded, to set off, as they were tdd, to go to the new 
•town. But alasT? a very diflferent destination awaited tBese captives ! 
Nine of the prisoners were marched off some distance before the colonel 
and the doctor, who were conducted by Pipe and Wingemond, two Dela- 
ware chiefs. Four of the prisoners were tomahawked and scalped on the 
way, at different places. 

Preparations had been made for the execution of Col. Crawford, by 
setting a post about 'fifteen feet high in the ground, and making a large 
fire of hickory poles about six yards from it. About half a mile from the 
place of execution, the remaining five of the nine prisoners were toma- 
liawked and scdped by a number of squaws and boys. 

When.arrived at the fire, the colonel was stripped and ordered to sit 
down. "He was then severely beaten with sticks, and afterwards tied to 
the post, by a rope of such length as to allow him to walk two or three 
times round it, and then back again- This done, they began «the torture 
by discharging a great number of loads of powder upon Mm, from head 
to foot; afler which they began to apply the burning -^nds ef the hickory 
poles, the squaws in the mean time throwing coals and hot ashes on his 
body, so that in a little time he had nothing but coals to walk on. In the 
midot of his sufferings, he begged of the noted Simon Girty to take pity 
/on him and shoot him. Girty tauntingly answered, "You sec I have no 
gun, I cannot shoot;" and laughed heartily at the scene. After suffering 
*bout three hours he became faint and fell jdown.on his face. An ludiaa 
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then scalped- hi ni, and an old squaw threw a quantity of bupiung coais^oi 
the placeilrpm which the scalp was taken. After thiit he rose and walked 
round the post a littk, but did not Uve much longer. After he ejcpired^ 
his body was thrown into the fire and consumed to ashes. Col, Craw^ 
ford's son and son-in-law^ were executed at the Shawnee towns. 

Dr. Knight was dpon^ed to be bur^d at a town gbout forty miles dis- 
tant from Sandusjcy, and.comjnitted to the^care of a young Indian to be 
taken there. The first day they traveled about twentyrfive njiles, and ea-. 
.camped for the night. In the morning, the gnats being very troublesome, 
the doctor requested the Indian to untie him, that he might help him to 
.make a fire to keep them off. With .tliis request the Indian compHed, 
While the Indian w^as ^n his knees and elbows, blowing the fire, tbe doc" 
tor caugjit up a pieee pf a tent pole which Jiad been burned in two, about 
, eighteen inches long, ^with '^l^ich fee struck the Indian on the head wilfe 
all his might, so as to knock him forward into the fire. The stick how- 

' , ever broke, so that the Indian, although severely h\^rt, was not killed, but 
immediately sprapg up. On this the doctor caught up the Indian's gUR 
to shoot him, but drew back tl^e cock with so much violence that be 

'•broke the main spring. The Indi^ ran offi>vith a hideous yelling. Dr. 
Jvnight tlien made die best of his way home, :which he reached in twenty- 
one days, almo^J; famished to death. The gun being of no use, after 
carrying it a day or two he left it behind. On hi^ journey he subsisted 
on rpots, a few young birds and berries. 

A Mr. Slover, who had been a prisoner among 'the Indians, and waj 
one pf the pilots of the army, was also taken prisoner to one of the Shaw- 
,nee towns on the Scioto. After being there a few days, and as he thought, 
in favor with the Indians, a council of the chiefs was held, in which it 
,was resolved that he should be burned. The fires were kindled, and he 
was blackened and .tied to a stake, in an uncovered end of the council- 
■bouse. Just as they w-ere about commencing the torture, tfoere came on 
suddenly a heavy thunder gust, with a great fall of rain, which put out 
4;he fires. After the rain was over the Indians concluded that it was then 
^too late to commence and finish the toi'ture that day, and therefore post- 
])oned it till the next day. Slover was then loosed from the stake, con- 
/lucted to an empty house, to a log of ,which he was fastened w^ith a buf- 
ffald tug round his neck, while Iris arms were pinioned behind him with a 
cord. Until late in the night tlie Indians sat up smoking and talking. 
They frequently asked Slover how he would like to eat fire the next day. 
At length one of them laid down and went to sleep; the other rontinued 
smoking and talking with Sli^vcr. Soiiifielinie after midnight, he also laid 
<lown and went to sleep. Slover then resolved to make an effort to get 
;loose if possible, and soon extricated one of his hands fron\ the cord, and 
then fell to work with the tu"* round his neck, but without effect. He 
had not been long engaged in these efforts, before one (rf the Indians got 
^ijp and smoked his pipe awhile. During this time Slover ke-pt very still 
for fear of an examination. The Indian laying down, the prisoner rer 
,«ewed his efforts, but for some time without effect, and he resigned hirar 
.self to his fate. After resting for awhile, he resolved to make another an*4 
a last effort, and as he related, put his hand to the tug, and ^vithpyt ^6. 
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^iCUlty slipped it over his head. The -day was just then breaking. He 
•sprang over a fence into a cornfield, but had proceeded but a little distance 
in the field, before he carae across a squaw and several children, lyin*^ 
asleep under a mulberry tree. He then changed his course for part of 
the commons x)f the .to\vn,.Qn which he saw some horses feeding. Pass* 
^ng over the ience from the field, he found a piece of an old quilt. This 
he took with him, and ^as the only /covering he had^ He then untied 
the ..cord froiji the other arna, -which by this time was very much swelled. 
Having selected, as -he thought, the best horse on the commons, he tied 
the cord to 1^ lower jaw, mounted him and rode off at full speed. The 
horse gave out about 10 cJiclock, s^ that he had to leave him. He then 
traveled on foot with a stick in one?hand, with which he pnt the weeds 
^behind him, for fear of being tracked by the Ifidians. In tlie other he 
xarried a bunch of bushes to brush the gnats and musketoes from his 
naked body. Being perfectly acquainted with the route, he reached the 
river Ohio in a short time^, almost famished With hunger and exhausted 
•with tfatigue. 

Thus ended this disastrous campaign, it was the last one which took 
place in this section of the country during the revolutionary contest of the 
Americans witli the mother country. It was under taken with the verj- 
worst of views, those of murder aud plunder^ It was conducted without 
suifhcient means to encounter, with any |)rospect of success, the large 
fivrce of Indiana opposed to ours in the pla*«s of Sandusky. It was con- 
ducted without that sybordinatioa and discipline, so requisite to insure 
success in any hazardous enterprise, and it ended in a total discomfiture. 
Never did an enterprise more completely fail of attaining its object. 
Never, on any occasion, had the ferocious savages more ample revenue 
for the murder of ihoir pacific fjriends, than thai which they obtained on 
this occasion. 

Should i be asked what considerations led so great a number of people 
into this desperate enterprise?— why with so small a force and such slen- 
der means they pushed on so far as the plains of Sandusky? — I reply, 
-that many 'believed that the Moravian Indians, taking no part in the war, 
and having given offense to the warriors on several occasions, their bel- 
jigerent friends would not take up arms in their behalf. In this conjec- 
»ture they were sadly mistaken. They did defend them with all the force 
at their command, and no wonder, for notwithstanding their christian and 
pacific principles, the warriors still regarded the Moravians as their rela- 
tions, whom it was their duty to defends 

The reflections which naturally arise out of the history of the Indian 
war in the western country, during our revolutionary contest with Great 
i3ritain, are jiot calculated to do hoi^or to human nature, even in its civ- 
ilized state. On our side, indeed, as to our infant government, the case 
is not so bad. Our congress faithfully endeavored to prevent the Indians 
from taking part in the war on either side. The English government, on 
the other hand, made allies of as many of the Indian nations as they could, 
jand they imposed no restraint on their savage mode of warfare. On the 
contrary, the commandants at their posts aldng our western frontier re- 
/jcivcd 9nd paid the Indians for scalps s^jd prisoners^ Thus the skin of a 
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^white man's or cf en a Mroinan's head served in the hands of the !lndiai 
aK current coin, which he exchanged for arqis and aijmiunitioni for the 
jarther prosecution of his barbarous warfare, and clothing to cover his 
,Jialf naked body. Were not these re^v^ards the price of blood ?-r:-of blood, 
,9hed in a cruel ipanner, on an extensive scale; bjut without advantage tQ 
that government which eqiployed the savages in their warfare against thek 
ijelatives and fellow-christians, and paid for tlieir ipurders by the pi^ce! 

The enlightened historian m^3t view .the whole of the Jndian war, firo^ 
,the coinifLcncenjient of the revolutionary contest, in no other ligtit.thana 
.succession of the most wanton ipurders of all ages, froip helpless infancy 
rlo decrepit pld age, and of both sexes, without object and without effect 

On our side, it is tr^e, the pressure of the yf'ax along oiir Atlantic bot- 
tler was such that our government could not furnish the peans for inaking 
jsi conquest of the Indian nations at war against us. Xbe people of the 
we.«tern country, poor as they were at that time, and unaided by 
government^ could not subdi^e them. Qur campaigns, hastily underta* 
ken, without sufficient force and means, and illy executed, resulted in 
nothing beneficial. On the other h^nd, the Indians, with the aids their 
allies could give them in the western country, were not able to make a 
/conquest of the settlement pn this side of the mountains. On the con- 
trary, our settlements and the forts belonging to thein became stronger 
.and stronger from year to year during the whole continuance of liic war^ 
it was therefore a war of mutual, but unavailing slaughter, devastation 
:^nd revenge, over whose record humanity still drops ^ tear of regret, but 
irhat tear cannot /efface its disgraceful history^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ATTACK ON RICE^S FORT. 

"This fort consisted of some cabins and a small block-house, and was, in 
dangerous times, the residence and place of refuge for twelve families of 
its immediate neighborhood^ It was situated on Buffalo creek, about 
twelve or fifteen miles from its junction with the river Ohio.. 

Previously to the attack on this fort, which took place in the month of 
September, 1782, several of the few men belonging to the fort had gone 
to Hagerstown, to exchange their peltry and furs for salt, iron and ammu- 
nition, as was the usual custom of those times. They had gone on this 
journey somewhat earlier that season than usual, because there had beep 
"a still timey*^ that is, no recent alarms of the Indians. 

A few days before the attack on this fort, about three hundred Indians 
had made their last attack on Wheeling fori. On the third night of Jthe 
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kitesfftienf 6f Wheeling, the Indian chiefs held a council, in which it was 
^determined that the siege of Wheeling should be raised, two hundred of 
the warriors return home, and the remaining hundred of picked men make' 
a dash into the country and strike a heavy blow somewhere before fheir^ 
fetumr It was their determination to take a fort somewhere and massa-' 
ere all its people^ in revenge for flieir defeat at Wheeling. 

News of the platti adopted by the Indians, was given by two' white men^ 
-who bad been made prisoners wfien lacfey raised arafong the Indians and 
taken to war with them* These men deiserted from them soon after their 
eouncit at the close of the siege of Wheriing. The notice was indeed but 
short, thit it reached Ri(5^e's fort about half an hour before the commence- 
ment of the attack. The intelligence was brought by Mr. Jacob Miller, 
who reecived it at Dr. Moore's in tfie neighborhood of Washington.- 
Making; all speed home, he fortunatel;^ arrived in time to assist in the de- 
fense 6f the place*. On» receiving this news, the people of th^e fort felt as-' 
sured that the blow was iirtended for them, and irt this conjecture they 
trere ndt mistaken. But little time ^as allowed them for preparation. 

Thef Indians had surrbtfnded ther place before they wer^ discovered ; 
But they were stiU at some distance^ When discovered, the alarm wasr 
given, On which every martr ran to his cabin for his gun, and took refuge 
in the Mock-house. The Indians, answering the alarm with a war whoop* 
from their whole line, commenced firing and running towardis the fort 
from every direction. It was evidently their ifftention to take the place' 
by assault; but the fire of the Indian's was answered by that of six brave 
and skillful sharpshootersr This unexpected r^r^eption prevented the in-- 
tended assault, and made the Indians take refuge behind logs, stumps 
and trees. The firing Continued with little intermission for about four' 
hours. 

In the intervals of the firing, the Indians frequently called out to the' 
people of the fort, " Give up, give lip, too many Indian ; Indian too big f 
no kill." They were aniswered with defiance, "Come on, you cowards f 
we are ready for you ;-— shew us your yellow hides, anil we will make' 
holes in them for you.'^ 

During ther evenings many of the Indians, at some distance lV<5m the^ 
fort, amused themselves by shooting the horses, cattle, hogs and sheep^ 
until the bottom was strewed with their dead bodies. 

About ten o'clock at night the Indians set fire to a barn about thirty 
yards from tlife fort. It was large and full of grain and hay. The flame^ 
was frightfuf5 and at first it seemed to endanger the burning ofthe fort^ 
but the barn stood on Icrw^r ground than the fort. The night was calm, 
with the exception of a slight bree5:e up the creek. This carried the^ 
flame and burning splinters in a diffetent direction, so that the burning of 
the barn, which at first was regarded as a dangeJrous, if not fatal occur- 
rence, proved in the issue the means of throwing a strong light to a great 
distance in every direction, so that the Indians durst not approach the 
fort to set firerto the cabins, which tliey might have done at little risk, un- 
der the cover of darkness. 

After the barn was se<t on fire, the Indians collected on the side of the 
fort opposite the barn, so as to have the advantJ^e of the light, and kep^^ 
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lip a pretty constant fire, which was as steadily answered ty that of tlirf 
fort, until about two o'clock, when the Indians left the place and madc'a 
hasty retreat. 

Thus was this little place ' defended by a Spaftan band of six men^- 
against on^ hundred chosen" warriors, exasperated to madness by their 
failure at Wheeling fort. Their nam^s shall be inscribed in th^ listo^ 
heroes of our early times. TneywererJacoW' Miller, Qeorg©- Lefler, Peter 
FuUenweidef'y Daniel Rice, Gteorge' Feleb^ura and Jacob" Lefler, janr. 
George Felebaum was shot in"^ the forehead, through a port-hole, at the' 
second fire of the Indian*, and instantly expired, so'thatin'rer&lity the de- 
fense of the place was made by only five meli.' 

The loss of the Indians was fotir, three of whomnvere killed at the first 
fire, from the fort, the other was killed about sundo\)fn. Tlifere can be no' 
doubt but that a nurabef more were killecF' ami wdunded in the engage-' 
ment, but w^ere concealed bt carried off. 

A large' divisi(tri of the^e Indians," on th^fir retreat, passed 'Within alittle'' 
distance of my father's fort. Infollowing^ their trail, a fe'vVdays after- 
wards, I found a large poultice'of chewed' sassafras leaves.- This is the 
dressing which the Indians us«ally apply to recent gunshot wounds. The^ 
poultice which I found having; become too did and dry^y^was femOvedand* 
replaced wilb- a new one. • 

£xample&'()f personal bfavety^and hair bfeadth ei^capes ar6" always ac- 
ceptable to readers of history.- An instance* of both of these happened 
during the attack on* thl^ fort, which may be \^rth recofding. 

Abraham Rice, on^fe of the* p^'incipal men bielonging to tlie fort of Aat 
name, on hearing th^ report of the deserters from the Indians, mounted a 
^'iery strong active- mare and rode in all haste' to* anothei* fort, about three" 
and a half miles distant from his own, for further news, if any could be 
had, concerning the presence of a body of Indians ih^ thte neighborhood. 
.Inst as he reached the' place he' heard the repoH of the'gims at his own 
f;)rt. He* instantly returned as fast as possible, until he arrived within 
sight of the' fort. Finding that it still held out^he detetmined to''reach it 
and assist in its defense, or perish? in the attempt. In doing this, he had 
to cross the creek, the fott being some distanc'e fromit on the opp6slte 
bank. He saw' no .Indians until his. mare sprang down the bank of the*^ 
cfeeic, at which instant ahout fourteen of them* jumped up from amonof 
the we^ds and bushes atrd discharged their guns at hiln. OnlEf bullet 
wounded him* in the fleshy part of the right afm above the elbow. By 
this time several more of the Indians came up'*and shot at him.- A sec-' 
ond ball wounded him in the thigh a little abbve the kntie, but without 
breaking the bone, and the ball passed transversely thrdtigh the neck of 
the mare. She however sprang up the bftnk of the creek, fell to her 
knees, and stumbled along about a rod befofef she recovered. During 
this time set^eral Indians came running up Ho tomato wk him.- Yet he 
made his escape, after having about thirty shots fired athim frofn a verj' 
short distance.- After riding about four miles, he reached Lamb's fort, 
much exhausted with the loss of blood. After getting his wounds dressed 
and resting awhile, he sat off late in the evening with twelve men, deter-' 
JUined. if possible to -reach the fort under covef of the n'fght. When-they 
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^ot Within about two hundred yards of it, they halted : the firing still con- 
tinued. Ten of the men/ thinking the enterprise too hazardous, refused 
to go any further, and retreated. Rice and t\Vo other men crept silently 
along towards the fort; t\it had mt proceeded far before they came close 
upon an Indian in his concealment. He gave the alarm yell, which was 
Instantly passed round the lines with the utr*^ost regularity. This occa- 
sioned the fifdiaiiis to make their last effort to take tfeip, place and make 
their retreat utodeV cover of th« night. Rice and his two companions re- 
tunied in saftty to Lamb's fort.- 

jSbout ten^ o'clock ne3^t mbrriSng, si*ty men ebllected at Rice's fort for 
the relief of the place.- They pursued the Indians, who kept in a body 
fot about two miles. The Imlianf^ had then' divided into small parties 
arfd took ovefr the hills in diffe'reht direfeti(>"ns, s(3rthat they 66\x\d be tracked 
Jftto farther. The pursuit was of cburse given up. 

A small division of the Iridian'S had not proceeded far after their sepa- 
ration, before; they discovered four Mten coming from a neighboring fort 
in the dixectten of that which thfej had left. The Indians waylaid the 
path, and shot two of them- dead on the spot: thfe* others fled. One of 
them being swift on foot, soon rftade his escape: the other bifeing a poor 
/unner, was pursued by an Indian*, who atfter a smart chase came 6lose to 
him. The man then wheeled round and* snapped his gun at the Indian. 
This he repfeated several times. The Iridian then threw his tomahawk at 
Ms head, bat missed him. Heathen caught hold of the ends' 6f his belt 
v^hich was tied behiifd in a bow knot. In this again the Indian was dis* 
a;ippointed, for the knbt came lo6se, so that he got the belt, but not the 
ihan, who wheeled round and tried his gim appain,- which happened to go 
^and laid the Iniliari dead at hfe feet. 
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EXPECTEiy ATTACK ON DODDRIDGE'S FORT'. 

WiiJSN we' received advice, at my fathef^s fort, of the attack on Rice's 
blockfhouse, which \^as but a few miles distant, we sent word to all those 
families who w^erc out on their farms, to come immediately to the fort. 
It became nearly dark before the two runners had time to give the alarm 
to the family of a Mr. Charles S^tuart, who lived about three quarters of 
a mile off from the' fort. 

They returned in great haste^ sayirig that Stuart's house \V*as burned 
down, and that they had seen two fires between that and the fort, at 
which the Indians were encamped. There was therefore no doubt that 
aA att-ftck woijklbe made on om fort «iarly itt thfe tttorhing/ 
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In Older ti) ^ive the reader a correct idea of ihe military tactics^ of o\t? 
early times, 1 will give, in detail, the whole progress of the preparations 
which were made for the expected attack, and, as nearly as I can, I will 
give the commands of Capt. lY^te-r, our officer, in his own words. 

In the first place he collected all our men together, and related the bat- 
tles and skirmishes h€ had been irt, and really they were not few in num- 
ber.. He was ifl> Braddock's defeat, Grant's defeat, the takiifg of Fort 
l^itt, and nearly all th« battles which took place between the Efiglish, and 
the French and Indians, from Braddock's defeat until the capture of that 
place by Gen. Forbes. He reminded us, "that in ease the Indians 
should sueceed, we need expect no mercy: that every man, w^man antl 
child, wou-ld be killed on the spot. They have been defeated at one fort, 
and now they are mad enough. If they should succeed in taking ours,, 
all their V en geace will fall on our heads. We must fight for ourselves 
and one another, and for our wives and children, brotUers and sisters. 
We must make the best preparations^- we can ;:; a^ little after daybreak we 
shall hear the craek of th^ir guns." 

He then made a requisition of all the powder and' lead in the fort. 
The ammunition was accurately divided amongst albthe men, and the 
amount supposed to be fully sufficient. When this was done, "Now," 
says the captain, "when- you run your bullets, cut off the necks very close, 
and scrape them, so as to make them a little less, and get patches one 
hundred finer than those you commonly use, and have them well oiled, 
for if a rifle happens to be choked in the time of battle, there is one gun- 
and one man lost for the rest of the battle. You will have no time to un- 
britch a gun and get a plug to drive out a bullet. Have the locks well 
oiled and your flints sharp, so as not to mise frre." 

Such w^ere his orders to his men. He then said to the women, "These 
yellow fellow^s are very Randy at setting fire to houses, and water is a very 
good thing to put out fire. You must fill every vessel with water,- Our 
tort is not well stockaded, and these ugly fellows may rush into the mid- 
dle of it, and attempt to set fire to our cabins- in twenty places at once." 
They fell to w^ork, and did as he had ordered^ 

The men having put their rifles in order, "Now," says he, "Tet every 
man gather in his axes, mattocks and hoes, and place them inside of his 
door; for the Indians may make a dash at them with their tomahawks to 
rut them down, and an axe in that case might hit, when a gmi would 
miss fire." 

Like a good commander, our captain, not content with giving orders, 
went from house to house to see that every thing was right. 

The ladies of the present day will suppose that our women were fright- 
ened half to death with the near prospect of such an attack of the Indians.. 
On the contrary, I do not know that I ever saw a merrier set of women 
in my life. They went on with their work of carrying water and cutting 
bullet patches for the men, apparently without: the least emotion of fear; 
and I have every reason to believe that they w^ould^ have been pleased 
with the crack of the guns in the morning. 

During ail this time we had no sentinels placed around tl;o fort,. s» 
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<<x>u1ident was our captairi that the attack would not be made before day- 
.Jbreak. 

I was at that time thirteen or fourtecHi years of age, but ranked as a 
fort soldier. After getting my gun and all things else in order, I went 
up into the garret loft of my father's hous^, and laid down about the mid- 
dle of the floor, with my shot pouch on and my gun by my side, expect- 
.ing to be waked up by the report of the guns at daybreak, to take my 
station at the port-hole assigned me, which was ia the second story of 
the house. 

I did not awake till about sunrise, wheii the alarinwas all over. The 
family which we supposed had bceji kilk-d, had come into the fort about 
daybreak. Instead of the house being burnt, it was only a large old Jog, 
on fire, near the house, which had been seen by our expresses. If they 
had seen any thing like fire between that and the fort, it must have been 
fox fire. Such.is the creative power of imaginatioiii, when mnloi the in- 
.iUiejice of fear. 
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C0SHOCTON CAMPAIGN. 

""This campaign took place in the summer of 1780, mul was direcUnl 
: against the Indian villages at the forks of the Muskingum. 

The place of rendezvous was Wheeling; the number of regulars and 
militia about eight hundred. From Wheeling they made a ra[)id marcli, 
by the nearest route to the place of their destination. When the army 
reached the river a little below Salem, the lower Moravian town, Col. 
Broadhead sent an express to the missionary of that place, the Rev. John 
lieckewclder, informing him of his arrival in his neighborhood, with his 
army, requesting a small supply of provisions, and a visit from him, in 
bis camp. When the missionary arrived at the camp, the general in- 
formed him of the object of the expedition he was engaged in, and inqui- 
red of him whether any of the christian Indians were huntinfr, orcnj^J^ixed 
in business m the direction of his march. On hcuvj- answered in the 
negative, he stated that nothing would give him greater pain than to licai 
that any of the Moravian Indians had been molested by Iht' tnx'ps, as 
these Indians had always, from the commencement of the war, {.on- 
ducted themselves in a manner that did them honor. 

A part of the militia had resolved on going up the rivrr to destroy the 
Moravian villages, but were prevented from executino- their project by 
*Gen. Broadhead and Col. Shepherd of Wheeling. 

At White-eye's plain, a few miles from Coshaclon, an Indian prisoner 
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was taken. Soon afterwards two more Indians were discovered, 6ii«&f 
whom was woundeclj but both made their escape. 

The commander, knowing that these t>yo Indians would make the ut- 
most dispatch in going to the town, to give notice of the approach of the 
army, ordered a rapid march, in the midst of a heavy fall of raiti, to reaclj 
Xhe town before them, and take it by surprise. The plaji succeeded. 
The army reaphefl the place in three divisip^s. Th© right and left wings 
approached the river a little above and below the town, while the centre 
jnarched directly upon it. ^he whole i^umber of the Indians in the vilr 
lage, on the east §ide of the river, together with ten qr twelve from a lit? 
lie village some distance above, were made prisoners without firing a sin? 
gle shot. The river having risen to a great height, owing to the recent 
iall of rain, the army could not cross it. Owing to this, the villages witlj 
their iijibabitants on the west side of the river escaped destruction. 

Among the prisoners, sixteen warriors were pointed out by Pekillon, a 
friendly Delaware chief, who was with the army of Broadhead. 

A little after dark, a council of war \yas held to cj^termine on the fate 
pf the warrior? in ^custody, They were doomed to djeath, and by the or? 
der of the comnjiander were bound, taken ^ little distance below the town, 
.jind dispatched with tomahawks and spears, and scalped. 

Early the next morning, an Indian presented hiij^self on the opposite 
bank of the river and asked for thjB big .captain. Broadhead presented 
himself, and asked the Indian w^hat he wanted, fo whichj he replied, 
/n want peace.*' '^Se^d over some of your chiefs,'- said JBroadhead, 
"May be you kill,'' said the Indian, H,e was answered, "They shall 
not be killed." One of the chiefs, a well looking man, caii^e over the 
^ver and entered ir>to conversation with the comn^ander in the street; 
but while engaged in conversation, a mai^ of the name of Wetzel came 
^\) behind hinj, with a tomahawk concealed in the bosom of his hunting 
shirt, and struck him on the back of his 1^^'dd. He fdl and instantly ex- 
pired. 

About qleven or twelve o^clock, the army commenced its retreat from 
jCoshocton. fien. Broadhead committed the care of the prisoners to the 
n)ilitia. They were about t^^^nty in numUcr. After ntarching about half 
a mile, the men commenced killing them. In a short time they were all 
dispatched, accept a few women and children, who wer^^ spared and taken 
\o Fort Pitt, \\nd after scmetimc exchange^ for an equ^l number of their 
prisoners. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



(CAPTIVITY OF MRS. BROWN. 

On the 21^th (Jay of March. 1789, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, as 
Mrs. Brown was spinning- i^ her house, her black woman, w^ho had step- 
ped out to gather sugar water, screamed out, "Here are Indians."— »• 
She jumped up, ran to the window, and then to the door, where she was 
met by ope of the Indians presenting his gun. She caught hold of the 
inuzzle, and turning it aside, begged him not to kill her, but t?ke her pri- 
soner. The oiher Indian in the mean time caught the negro woman and 
her boy about four years old, and brought them into the house. They 
then opened a ^chest and took out a small box and some articles of 
cjothing, and without doing any further damage, or setting fire to the 
house, set off \yith herself and son, about two years and a half old, the 
bdack woman and her two children, the oldest four years and the young* 
est one year old. After going about one and a hal/ miles they halted anc} 
held a consultation, as she supposed, about killing the children. This 
^he understood to be the subject by their gestures and frequently pohiting 
at the children.. To one of the Indians who could speak English, she 
held out her little boy and begged him not to kill him, as he would make 
a fine little Indian after awhile. The Indian made a motion to her to 
walk on with her child. The other Indian then struck the negro boy 
with the pipe end of his tomahawk, which knocked him down, and thc^n 
dispatched him by a blow with the edge across the back of the neck and 
scalped him. 

About four o'clock in the evening, they reached the river, about a mile 
above Wellsburg, and carried a oanoe, which had been thrown up in 
some drift wood, into the river. They got into this canoe, and w^orked 
it dow^n to the mouth of Brush run, a distance of about five miles. They 
pulled up the canoe into the mouth of tlie run, as far as they could, then 
-went up the run iibout a mile, and encamped for the night, The Indians 
gave the prisoners all their own clothes for covering, and added one of 
their own blankets. Awhile before daylight, the Indians got up and put 
another blanket over them. 

About sunrise they began their march up a very steep hill, and about 
two o*clock halted on Short creek, about twenty miles from the place 
whence they had set out in the morning. The place where they halted 
had been an encampment shortly before, as well as a place of deposit ibr 
die plunder Avliich ti^y liad rccciilly taken lioiio the house of a Mr. Vaij- 
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meter, whose family had been killed. The plunder was deposited in a 
sycamore tree. Here they kindled a fire and put on a brass kettle, with 
a turkey which they had killed on the way, to boil in sugar water. 

Mr. Glass, the first. husband -of Mrs- Brown/ was working with a hired 
man in a field, about a quarter of a mile from the house, when his wife 
and family were taken, but knew nothing of the event until two o'clock. 
After searching about the place, and going to several houses in quest of 
his family, he went jto Mr. Wells's fort, collected ten men besides himself, 
and the same night lodged in a cabin on the bottom on which the .town 
now stands. 

Next morning tliey discovered the pJa€e from wiich the Indians iad 
taken the canoe from the drift, and their tracks at the place of their em- 
barkation. Mr. Glass could distinguish the track Qf his wife by the print 
of the high heel of her shoe. Tbey crossed over the river and went down 
on the other side until they came near tlie mouth of Rush Run; but dis- 
covering no tracks of the Indians, most of the men concluded that they 
would go to the mouth of Muskingum, by water, and therefore wished to 
turn bnick. Mr^ Glass begged of them to go as far as the mouth of Short 
creek, which was only two or three miles farther. To this they agreed. 
When they got to the mouth of Rush run, tliey found tJie canoe of the In- 
dians, This was identified by a proof, which goes to shew the pjesence 
of mind of Mrs. Brown. While going down the river, one of the Indi- 
ans threw into the water several papers^ which he had taken out of Mr. 
Glass's trunk, some of which she picked up out of the water, and under 
pretence -of giving them to the child, dropped them into the bottom of the 
canoe. These left noVioubt. The trail of the Indians and their prison- 
ers up the run to their camp, and then up the river hill, was soon discov- 
ered. The trail at the time, owing to the softness of the ground and tlie 
heiglit of the weeds, was easily followed. 

About an hour after the Indians had halted, Mr. Glass and his meH 
came within sight of the smoke of their camp. The object then was to 
save the lives of the prisoners, by attacking the Indians so unexpectedly, 
as not to allow them time to kill them. With this view they crept as 
slyly as they could, till they got within something more than one hundred 
yards from the camp. Fortunately, Mrs, Brown's little son had gone to a 
sugar tree to get some water; but not being able to get it out of the bark 
trough, his mother had stepped out of the camp to get it for him. The 
negro woman was sitting some distance from the two Indians, who were 
looking attentK'ely at a scarlet jacket which they had taken some time 
before. On a sudden they dropped the jacket, and turned their eyes 
towards the men, who supposing they were discovered, immediately dis- 
charged several guns, and rushed upon them, at full speed, with an 
Indian yell. One of the Indians, it was supposed, was w^ounded the 
first fire, as he fell and dropped his gun and shot pouclu After runninc: 
about one hundred yards, a second shot was fired after him, by Major 
M'Guire, which brought him to his hands and knees; but there was no 
time for pursuit, as the Indians had informed Mrs. Brown that there 
was another encampment close by. They therefore retuwied home with 
all^peed, and reached the Beach boUom fort that niglK. 
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The other Indian, at the first fire, ran a little distaneo beyond Mrs^ 
Brown, so that she was in a right line between him and the white men. 
Here he halted for a little -to put on his shot pouch, which Mr. Glass, for 
the moment, mistook for an attempt to kill his wife with a tomahawk. 

This artful maneuver no doubt saved the life of the savage, as his pur- 
suers du-Fst not shoot at him without risking.th* life of Mrs. Brown^ 
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LEWIS WETZEL. 

T'hbi following narrative goes to shew how much ma^^ be effe(?t«d by the' 
skill, bravery, and physical activity of a single individual, in the partisan 
ijparfare carried on agairrst the Idians, 01% the western frontier. 

Lewis Wetzel was the son of John Wetzel, a German, who settled on 
Big Wheeling, about fourteen miles from the river*- He was amongst the 
first adventnrers into that part of the cou^ry. His education, like that 
of his eotemporaries, was that of th« hunter and \^apri«or. When a boy 
he adopted the practice of loading and firing his rifle* as he ran. This 
was a means of making bim so destructiver to the Indians afterwards. 

When about thirteen years old, be was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
together with his brother Jacob, about eleven years okl-- Before he was 
taken he received a slight wound in the breast from a bullet, which car- 
ried off a small pieop of his breast bone. The second night a-fter they 
were taken, the Indians encamped at the Big Lick, twenty miles from the 
river, on the waters of M^Mahan's creek. T&e boys were not confined. 
After the Indians had fallen- asleep, Lewis whispered to his brother Jacob 
that he must get up and go feack home with him*- Jacob at first objected, 
but aftervvards got up and went along with him. When they had got 
about one hundred yards frdm the camp, they sat down on a log. " Well," 
said Lewis", "we can't go home baretooted; I will go back and get a pair 
of moccasons for each of us;" and accordingly did do, and returned. 
After sittiiig a little longerj, "Now,^' says he, "I will go back and get 
father's guti, and then weTl start.^ This- he effected.- They had not 
traveled far on the trail by which they came, before they heard the In • 
dians conian]^^ after themr It was a moonlight night. When the Indians 
came pretty nigh them, they stepped aside into the bushes, let them pass, 
then fell into their rear and traveled on. On the return of the Indians 
they did the same. They were then pursued by two Indians on horse-* 
back, whom they dodged in the same way. The next day they reached 
Wheeling in safety, crossing from the Indian shore to W^heeling ivslandc 
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on a raft of tlileir own making. By this time Lewis had bctfom^ atmost" 
F5pont from his wound. 

In the year ]f782, after Crawford's defeat, Lewis went with a Thomas- 
Mills, who had been hi the campaign, to g/at his horse, w^hieh he had left 
hear the place where' St. Clairstilk Aow stands. At the Indian springs, 
two miles from St. Clairsville, oh ti^^ Wheeling road, they -were met by 
about forty Indians, who were iti pursuit of the stragglers from the cara- 
paigriv The Indians and white' me'n discovered A»aCh other abbut the same 
moment. Lewis fired first and killed an Indian, while the Indians 
wouTftled Mills in the heel, who was soon overtaken and killed. Four of 
the ffldians then singled out, dropped their guns, and pursued Wetzel. 
Wetzel loaded his rifle as he raft. After running abouf half a mile, one 
of the Indians havingf got within eight or ten steps of hitn, Wetzel wheel- 
ed round and slitot him down', ran, and loaded his gun as before. Ailer 
going' about three quarters of a mile farther, a second Indian came so' 
close to him, that when he turned to fire, the Indian caught the muzzle' 
of the'ffun, and as he* expressed it, ^he and the Iitdiap had a severe' 
wring. ' He however succeeded in]E)finging the muzsile to the* Indians' 
fereast, and killed him on the spot. By this time, he' as well as the In* 
dians were |)retty well tir^d; yet the pursuit was coiAinued by the two' 
i^emaining Indians. Wetzel, as before, loaded his guHi, and stop|wed sev- 
eral times during this latter chase : wheh he did so, the; Indians treecf 
themselves.- After goinlg something more than a mile, Wetzel took ad- 
tantage of a little operf piece of ground 6Ver which the* Indians were' 
passing, a s&ort distance behind him, to make a sudden stop for the pur- 
f)ose of sh6oting the fbreiftiost, wh6 got l>ehind a little sapling, w^hich was 
too small to cover his body. Wetzel shot and broke his thigh! The' 
wound, in the issue, proved fataL The last of the Indiarrs then gave a 
fctde yell, and said, "No catch dat man, gun always loaded,'* and gave 
tip the chase, glad no doubt to get off with his life. 

It is said that Lewis Wetzel, in the course of the Indian wars in this 
]J)ai't of the country, killed twenty-seven Indiana, besides a rittmber morcf' 
along *he frdniier settleAients of Kentucky/ 
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ADAM POE. 

In the sunimer of l^SS^ a party of seven Wyandots made an incursion 
into a settlement some distance below Fort Pitt, and several miles from 
Ae Ohio river. Here finding an old man alOne, in a cabii?, they killed 
him, packed up what plunder they could find, and eomraeheed their re- 
treat. Amtongst their party was a celebrated Wyandot chief, who, iti ad- 
dition to his fame as a warrior and eounsello(r, was, as to his size and 
strength, a real giants 

The news of tbe visit of the Indians soon^ sprfead tJiroughr Sje nieighbor- 
hood, and a party of eight good riflemeh was collected in a few hours for 
the purpose of pursuing the Indians. In this party were tv?o brothers of 
the names of ^ctam and Andrew P'oe.- They were both famous for cour- 
age, size and activity. 

This little party com-raeneed the pursuit of the Indifems, with a deter- 
mination, if possible, mot to suffet them to eseape^ as tBey ususllly did on 
such occasions, by making" a speedy flight to the river, crossing ity aikl 
then dividing into smafl parties^ to a meet at a distant poJftt in a given 
time. 

The pursuit was contmued t6e gl-eatef parf of the rAsht after the fo 
dians had done the mischief. In the morning, the parly found thtemselves 
on the trail of the Indians, which led to the river. When arrived within 
a little distance of the' river, Adam Poe^ fearing art ambuscade^^ left the' 
party, who followed directly on the trail, to creep along the brink of the 
river bank, under cover of the* weeds and bujshes, to fatf on tHe reSu* of 
the Indian^, should fie find th«m in ambuscade. Kfe had' not gone faf 
before he gfeW the Indian rafts at the water'^s ^dge.- Not seeing, any Id*- 
diansy he stepped softly down the bank with his rifle cocked* When 
about haff way downy he discovered tlie large Wyandot chief and a small 
Indianr within a few steps of him. "^They were standing with their gUns^ 
cocked, and looking in the direction of our party, who By thils time had 
gone some distance lower down the bottom. Poe toot aim at the Ikrge 
chief, but his riifle missed fire. The Indians hearing the snap of the gUn- 
lock, instantly turned round and discovered Poe, who being too near 
theni to retreat, droppied his guir and sprang frOra the Bank iljpon them, 
and seizing' the- Targe Indian by the clothes on his Breast, and at the s^me* 
time embracing the neck of the small one, threw them both down on the* 

E'ound, himrself being tlppermost. The small Indian soon extricated 
mselfj5> pan^to^the raft,, got his tomahawk,, and- attempted to dispatch?* 
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Poe; the large Indian holding him fast in his arms with all his might, tie 
better to enable his fellow to effect his purpose. Poe, however, so well 
watched the motions of his assailant, that, when in the act of aiming his 
blow at his head, by a vigorous and well-directed kick with one oT his 
feet, he staggered the savage, and knocked the tomahawk out of hi» 
hand. This failure, on the part of the small Indian, was reproved by an- 
exclamation of contempt from the large one. 

In a moment the Indian caiight up- his toniahawk again, approached 
more cautiously, brandishing his tomahawk, and making a number of 
feigned blows in defiance and derision. Poe, however^.still on his guard, 
averted the real blow from his head, by throwing up his arm, and receiv- 
ing it on \m wri«t in which he was severely w^ounded;, but not so as to 
lose entirely the use of his hand. 

In this perilous moment, Poe, by a violent effort, broke loose from the 
Indian, snatched up one of the Indian^s guns, and shot the small Indian 
through the breast, as he ran up thethird time to tomahawk hira.- 

The large Indian was now on his feet, and grasping- Poe by a shoulder 
and leg, threw him down on the bank. Poe instantly disengaged himself 
and got on his feet. The Indian then seized him again, and anerw strug- 
gle ensued, which, owing to the slippery state of the bant, ended in the 
fall of both combatants into the water. 

In this situation, it was the object of each to drflwn the other. Their 
efforts to effect their purpose were continued for some time with alternate- 
success, sometimes one being under the water and sometimes the other. 
Poe at length seized the tuft of hair on the scalp of the Indian, with which 
he held his head under water, until he supposed him drowned. 

Relaxing his hold too soon, Poe instantly found his gigantic antagonist 
on his feet again, and ready for another combat. In this they were car- 
ried into the water beyond their depth. In this situation they were com- 
pelled to loose their hold on each other and swim for mutual safety. Botli 
sought the shore, to seize a gun and end the contest with bullets. The 
Indian being the best swimmer, reached the land first. Poe seeing this, 
immediately turned back into the water, to escape, if possible, being shot, 
by diving. Fortunately the Indian caught up the rifle with which Foe 
had killed the other warrior. 

At this juncture, Andrew Poe, missing his brother from the party, end 
supposing from the report of the gun which he shct, that he was ei:her 
killed or engaged in conflict with the Indians, hastened to the spot. On 
seeing him, Adam called out to him to ''kill the big Indian on shore." 
But Andrew's gun, like that of the Indian's, was empty. The contest 
was now between the white man and the Indian, who should load and 
fire first. Very fortunately for Poe, the Indian, in loading, drew the ram- 
rod from the thimbles of the stock of the gun with so much violence, that 
it slipped out of his hand and fell a little distance from hrin. He quickly 
caught it up, and rammed down his bullet. This little delay gave P6e 
jfhe advantage;. He shot the Indian as he was raising' His gun to taE« 
^im at him. 

As soon as Andrew had shot the Indian, he jumped into the river to 
assist his woundiad brother to shore:, but Adam, thinking more of the 
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l:hoiior of carrying the scalp of the big Indian home as a Irophy of victory 
than of his own safety, urged Andrew to go back and prevent the strug- 
gling savage from rolling himself into the river and escaping. Andrew's 
solicitude for the life of his brother prevented him from complying witli 
this request. 

In the mean time, the Indian, jealous of tlie honor of his scalp even in 
the agonies of death, succeeded in reaching the river and getting into the 
. current, so that his body was never obtained. 

An unfortuiiate occurrence took place durifig this conflict. Just as 

Andrew arrived at the top of the bank for the relief of his brother, one of 

the party who had followed close behind him, seeing Adam in the river, 

.and mistaking him for a wounded Indian, shot at him and wounded him 

jin the shoulder. He however recovered from his wounds. 

During the contest between Adam Poe and the Indians, the party had 
•overtaken the remaining six of them. A desperate conflict ensued, in 
".which five of the Indians were killed. Our loss v/as three jnen killed and 
.Adam Poe severely wounded. 

Thus ended this Spartan conflict, w^ith the loss of three valiant men on 
•our part, and with that of the whole Indian party excepting one warrior. 
3i^ever on any occasion was there a greater display of desperate bravery, 
vand seldom did a conflict take place, whieh, in the issue, proved fatal to 
•*o great a proportion ef those engaged in it. 

The fatal result of this little campaign, on the side of the Indians, occa- 
>i5ioned a universal mourning among the Wyandot nation. The big In- 
dian and his four brothers, all of whom were killed at the same jilace, 
were amongst the^ost distinguished chiefs and warriors of their nation. 

The big Indian was magnanimous as well as brave. He, more than 
-any other individual, contributed, by his example and influence, to the 
good character of the Wyandots for lenity towards their prisoners. He 
would not suffer them to be killed or ill treated. This mercy toxaptives 
was an honorable distinction in the character of the Wyandots, and was 
well understood by our first settlers, who, in case of captivity, thought it 
a fortunate circumstance to fall into their hands. 

It is consoling to the historian to find instances of those endowments 

'of mind which constitute human greatness even among savages. The 

original stamina of tliose endowments, or what is called ^^mas, are but 

thinly scattered over the earth, and there can be little doubt but that the 

lower grades of society possess their equal proportion of the bases of 

moral greatness, or in other words, that there is as much of native genius^ 

in proportion to numbers, amongst savages, as there is amongst civilized 

people. The difference between these two extremes of society is merely 

the difference of education. This view of human nature, philosophically 

incorrect, is well calculated to increase the benevolence of even the good 

Samaritan himself, and encourajre his endeavors for the instruction ojf the 

»most ignorant, and the reformation of the most barbarous. 

Had the aboriginals of our country been possessed of science to enable 
•them to commit to the faithful page of history the events of their inter- 
.r.ourse with us since the discovery and settlement of their native land by 
irtfee Europeans, what would be the contcijts of this history! Not such as 
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it is from the hai)<is of our historians, who have pcesented nought Ijut flie 
worst features of the Indian character, as exhibited in the course of their 
wars against the invaders of their countiy, while the wrongs inflicted on 
them by civilized men have occupied but a very small portion of the re- 
cord. Their sufferings, their private virtues, their bravery and naagnan- 
imity in war, together with their individual instances of greatness of mind, 
heroism, and clemency to captives ia the midst of the cruelties of their 
barbarous warfare, must soon be buried with tliernselves in the tomb of 
their natio.aal e^isteuce^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE JOHNSONS. 

T«E following narrati*-e goes to show that the long continuance of the 
Indian war had inspired even the young lads of ^ur c€»untry not only with 
all the bravery but all the subtilty of the Indians themselves. 

In the fall of the year 1793, two boys of the fiame ^ John and Henry 
Johnson, the first thirteen and the latter elevem years old, whose parents 
Jived in Carpenter's station, a little distaace above the mouth of Short 
creek, on tb€ east side of the Ohio riv€r., were sent out in the evening to 
hunt the cows. At the foot of a hill, at the back of the bottom, they sat 
down under a hickory tree to crack some nuts. • They soon saw two men 
-coining towards them, one of whoia had a bridle in his hand. Being 
.-dressed like white men, they mistook them for their father and an uncle 
in search of fearsesu When they discovered their mistake and attempted 
io run off, the Indians, pointing their guns at them, told them t^ stop or 
lh«y would kin them. They halted and were taken prisoners. 

The Indians, being in pursuit of horses, conducted the boys by a cir- 
M'uitous route over the Short ^reek hills in search of them, until late in 
Ihe evening, when they halted at a spring in a hollow place, about three 
oniles from the fort. Here they kindled a small fire, cooked sn^d ate some 
victuals, and prepared to repose for the night. 

Henry, the youngest of the boys, during the rambk had affected the 
greatest satisfaction at having been taken prisoner. He said his father 
was a hard master, who kept him aUvays at hard work, and allowed him 
no play; but that for his part he wished to live in the woods and be a hun- 
-tf^r. This deportment soon brought him into intimacv with one of the 
Indians, Who could speak very good English. The Indians frequently 
>>iked the boys if th^y knew of any good horses running in the woods, 
^o^neUi^e be/ore tJjey hailed, one ,0/ tlic ladit^ns gave the largest of ti^ 
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E "boys a little bag, which he supposed contained raoney, and made hiin 
£ carry it. 

I When night came on, the fire was covered up, the boys pinioned, 
• and made to lie down together. The Indians then placed their hoppis 
J straps overtthem, and laid down, one on each side of them, on the ends 
■ of the skaps- 

Pretty late in the night the Indians fell asleep-, and one of them becom- 
ing cold, caught hold of John in his arms, and turned him over on the 
outside. In this situation, the boy, who iad kept awake, found means 
to get his hands loose. He then whispered to his broUa.€r, made him get 
up, and untied his arms. This done, Henry thought of nothing but run- 
ning off as i'ast as possible; but when about to start, John caught hold of 
him, sayings *^' We must kill these Indians before we go.*'* After some 
hesitation, Henry agreed to make the attempt. John then took one of the 
rifles of the Indians, and placed it on a log with the muzzle close to the 
head of onie of tbem. He then cocked the gun, and placed his little 
brother at the britch, with his finger on the trigger, witk instructions to 
pull it as soon as he should strike the other Indian. 

He then took one of the Indian's tomahawks, and standing astraddle 
of the other Indian, struck him with it. The blow, hi^wever, fell on the 
back of the neck and to one side, so as not to be fataL The Indian then 
attempted to spring up ; but the little fellow repeated his blows with such 
force and rapidity on the skull, that, a^ he expressed it, "the Indian laid 
still and began to quiver." 

At the moment of the first stroke given by the elder brother with the 
tomahawk, the younger one pulled the trigger, and shot away a consider- 
able portion of the Indian's lower javr^ This Indian, a moment after re- 
iceiving the shot, began to flounce about and yell in the most frightful 
manner. The boys then made the best of their way to the fort, and 
reached it a little before daybreak. On getting near the fort they found 
the people all up and in. great agitation on their account. On hearing a 
woman exclaim, "Poor little feEows, they are killed or taken prisoners !'* 
the oldest one answered, " No mother, we ?ire here yet.'^ 

Having brought nothing away with them from the Indian camp, their 
relation -of what laad taken place between them and the Indians was not 
fully credited. A small party was soon made up to go and ascertain the 
trutix or faisehood of their report. This party the boys conducted to the 
spot by the shortest route. On arriving at the place, they found the In- 
dian whom the oldest brother had tomhawked, lying dead in the camp ; 
the other had crawled away, and taken his gun and shot-pouch with him. 
After scalping the Indian, the party returned to the fort, and the same 
day a larger party^went out to look after the wounded Indian, who had 
crawled some distance from the camp and concealed himself m the top of 
a fallen tree, where, notwitlistanding the severity of his wound, with a 
Spartan bravery he determined to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
Having fixed his gun for the purpose, on the approach of the men to a 
proper distance, he took aim at one of them, and pulled the trigger, but 
his gun missed fire. On hearing the snap of the lock, one of the men 
^exclaimed, "I should ^ot like to be killed by gi dead IndianJ" The 
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j)arty coiicluding that Uic Indian would die at any rale, thought 'besi1« 
retreat, and return and look for him after some time. On returning, how- 
cfiver, he could not be found, having crawled away and concealed himself 
in some other place. His skeleton and gun were found sometime aftep- 
wards. 

I'he .Indians who were killed were great warriors and very wealthy. 
The bag, which was supposed to contain money, it was conjectured was 
got by one of the party, who went out first in the morning. On hearing 
the report of the boys, he slipped off by himself, and reached the place 
'before the party arrived. For some time afterwards he appeared to have 
kU greater plenty of money than his neighborsi. 

The Indians themselves did honor to the bravery of tliese two boys. 
After their treaty with Gen. Wayne, a friend of the Indians who were 
killed made inquiry of a man from Short creek, what had become of the 
boys who killed tlie Indians? He was answered that they lived at the 
same place with their parents. The Indian replied, "You have aotdoue 
/ight.: you should make kin<?s of those bovs." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SETTLUMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

Maving thus given to the reader, in the preceding pages, a connected 
.history of the wars w^ith the Indians, from the earliest settlement of the 
«4Country until the treaty of peace made by Gen. Wayne in 1794, I will go 
iljack to the year 1772, and trace the various steps by which our settle- 
ments advanced to their present vigorotis state of existence. 

The settlements on this side of the mountains commenced along the 
Monongahela, and between that river and the Laurel ridge, in the year 
1772. In the succeeding year they reached the Ohio river. The greater 
•number of the first settlers came from the upper parts of the then colonies, 
of Maryland and Virginia. Braddoek^s trail, as it was calkid, was the 
roule by which the greater number of them crossed the mountains. A 
less number of themi came by tlie way of Bedford and Fort Ligonier, the 
military road from Eastern Pennsylvania to Pittsburg. They effected 
their removals on horses furnished with pack-saddles. This was the 
more easily done, as but few of these early adventurers into the wilder- 
jicss were encumbered with much baggage. 

\auh\ was the object which invited ihe greater number of these people 
1o cross the mountain; for as the savinjx then was, " it was to be had here 
for taking up."*' That is^ building a cabin and raising a crop of grain, 
^;owf'ver .^^mall, of any kind, entitled the oc(:upant to four bundled acref 
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of land, and a pre-emption right to one thousand acres more adjoining, 
to be secured by a land office warrant. This right was to take effect i/ 
there happened to be so much vacant land, or any part thereof, adjoining, 
the tract secured by the settlement right* 

At an early period the government of Virginia appointed throe com- 
missioners to give certificates of settlement rights. These certificates, to-- 
gethet witli the surveyor's plat, \vere sent to the land office of the state, 
where they laid six months, to await any caveat which might be offered. 
If none was offered the patent then issued. 

There A^as, at aff early period of our settleraentSy an inferior kind of 
land title, denominated a "tomahawk right," which was made by dead- 
ening a few trees n=fear the head of a spring, and marking: the bark of 
some one or more 6f them with the initials of the name of the person who 
made the improvement. I remember having seen a numbfer of those 
''tomahawk rights^' when a boy. For a tong time many of them bore' 
the names of those who made them. I have no knowledge of the efficacy 
of the tomahawk improvement, or whether it conferred any right what- 
ever, unless followed by an actual settlement.- These rights, however, 
were often bought and sold. Those who wished to make settlements on 
their favorite tracks of land, bought up the tomahawk improvements, 
rather than enter into quarrels with those who made them. Other im- 
provers of the land with a view to actual settlement, and who happened 
to be stout veteran fellows, took a very different course from that of pur- 
chasing the tomahawk rights. When annoyed by the claimants under 
those rights, they deliberately cut a few good hickories, and gave them 
what was called in those days "a laced jacket," that is, a sound whip- 
ping. 

Some of the early settlers took the precaution to come over the moun- 
tains in the spring (leaving their families behind);, to raise a crop of corn, 
and then return and bring them out in the fall. This I should think was 
the better way. Others, especially those whose families were small, 
brought them with them in the spring. My father took the latter course.- 
His family was but small, and he brought tbeni all with him. The In- 
dian meal which he brought over the mountain was expended six weeks 
too soon, so that for that length of time we had to live without bread.- 
The lean venison and the breast of the wild turkeys we were taught to 
call bread, and the flesh of the bear was denominated meat. This arti-- 
fice did not succeed very well; for after living in this way some time we 
became sickly, the stomach seeming to be always empty and tormented 
with a sense of hunger. I remember how narrowly the children watched 
the growth of the potatoe tops, pumpkin and squash vines, hoping from 
day to day to get something to answer in the place of bread. How de-^ 
licious was the taste of the young potatoes when we got them! What a 
jubilee when we were permitted to pull the young corn for roasting e^u-s! 
still more so when it had acquired sufficient hardness>tb be made into 
jonny-cakes by the aid of a tin grater! We then became healthy, vi^^-or- 
' ous, and contented with our situation, poor as it was. 

My father, with a. small number of his neighbors, made their settle-- 
ments ia the spring of 1773, Though^ they wer^ in -a poor and destitute* 
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situation, they nevertheless lived in peace; but their tranquility \^rasiWf 
of long continuance. Those most atrocious murders of the peaceable in- 
offensive Indians at Captina and Yellow creek, brought on the war of 
lord Dunmore in the spring of the year 1774. Our little settlement theff 
broke up. The women and children were removed to Morris's fort, ut 
Sandy creek gladc", some distance to the east of Uniontown. The fort- 
consisted of an assemblage of small hovels, situated on the margin of a- 
large and noxious marsh, the efflu%'ia of which gave mdst of the womeff 
and children the fever aiKl ague. The men were compelled by necessity 
to returft home, risking the tomahawk and scalping knife of the Indians^ 
to raise corn to keep their families from starvation the succeeding wihter.- 
Those sufferings, dangers and losses, were the tribute we had to pay to 
that thirst for blood which actuated those veteran" murdefpers Who Brought 
tiie war upon us ! Tne memory of the sufferers in this war, as well as^ 
that of their descendants, still looks back upon them with regret and ab-- 
horrence, and the page of history will consign' their names- to posterity 
with the full weight ^ infamy they deserve. 

A correct and detailed view of the origin of societies,, and their pre 
gress from one condition or poin?t of wie^lth^ scfence* and civilization, to' 
another, is always highly interesting, even when received through the* 
dusky medium of history, oftentimes but poorly and partially written ; but 
when this retrospect of things- past anrf ffone is drawn from- the recollec- 
tions of experience', the impressions wfiicfr it makes on' the heart are of 
the most vivid, deep and lasting kind. 

The following history of the staie of society, manners and customs of 
©ur forefathers, is to be drawn from«the^ latter' source;" and it is given to* 
the world with the recollection that many of my cotemporaries, still Uv- 
jng, have, as well as myself, witnessed all the scenes and events herein^ 
described, and whose memories would speedily detect amd expose any 
errors the work may contain^ 

The municipal, as well as ecclesiastical institutions of sociifety, whether 
good or bad, in consequence of their long continued use, give a corres^ 
ponding cast to the public character of society whose conduct they direct, 
and the npore so because in the lapse of time' the observance of them be- 
comes a matter of conscience^ 

This observation applies in* full force to that influence of our early land 
few3 which allowed four hundred acres and no more to a settlement right 
Many of our first settlers seemed to regard this amount of the surface of 
the earth as the allotment of Divine Providence for one family, and be- 
fieved that any attempt to get more would be sinfuL Most of them,, 
therefore, contented themselves with that amount, although they might 
have evaded the law, which allowed but one settlement right to ariy one* 
individual, by taking out the title papers in the names of othere, to be 
afterwards transferred to them, as if by purchase*^ Somefew indeed pur- 
sued this practice, but it was held in detestation. 

My father, like many others, beGeved, that havin'g secured his legal* 
allotment, the rest of the country belonged of right to mose who chose to* 
settle in it. There was a piece of vacant land adjoining his tract, amount' 
jn<y i(y about two hundred acres. To this tract of laiid. he had the pw^ 
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^Ttiptiori right, and accordingly secured it by warrant; but his conscience 
would not permit him to retain it iit his family: he therefore gave it to an 
apprentice lad whom he had raised in his house. This lad sold it to an 
iintele of mine for a cow and calf, aifd a wool hat; 

Owing to the equal distribution 6f r^al property directed by our land 
fcfc^s, and the sterling integrity of our forefathers in their observance of 
tlifem, we have' no disti^icts of "sold land," as it is called,' that is, large 
trkcts of land in the bands of individuals or companies who neither sell 
ridtv improve thdm, as is the case in Lower Caifada and thfe 'northwestern 
pttrt of Pennsylvania. These unsettled tracts make hugd blanks in the 
population of the counlity wherever they exist; 

The divisiorf lines between thtJse w'hose lands adjoined, were generally 
h^de in an amicable nfanner by the parties concerned, b'dlore any survey 
6f them was m^de. In doing ifhis they were' guided mainly by the tops 
6f ridges and water courses, but particularly the former. Hence the 
greater number of farms in the western parts of I^ennsylvania and Vir- 
giiiia b^ar a. striking resemblance to an amphitheater. The buildings 
6cCupy a low situation, and the tops of tire surrounding hills are the 
feottndaries of the traC't to whict the fartiily mansion belongs. 

Our forefathe'rs were fond of farms of this description, because, as they 
said, they are attended with ilAs coriVenience, "that everything comes to 
the' house dowrf tfilh." In th^ hilly pafts of the state of Ohio, the land 
having been laid off in an arbitrary manner/ by straight parallel lines, 
-Without regard to hill or dale, the farms priesent a different aspect from 
those on the east side of the' river opposite. There the buildings a:s fre- 
q^iehtly occupy the tops of tlfe hills as any other situation. 

Our people" had become' so accustomed to' the mode'bf "getting land 
for taking it i!»p," tfeat for a loiig time" it was generally belifev(^d that the land 
6n the West side of the Ohio would uttimately be disposfed of in thii't \vay. 

Hence alitiWst the' whole' tract of cfouritry l^etween the Ohio and Mus- 
fem^um was parceled out in tomahawk irap^bVements; but thes6" latter 
improvers did not Content themsdves with a single foilr hundred acr^e 
tradt apiece* Marty of them owned a: great number of tracts of the best 
land, and thus, irt imagin'ation, were aS "wealthy as a J^ottth Sea dfeam*" 
Many of the land-jobbers of this class did rfot content themselves with 
marking the trees, at the usual height, witlf the initials of their names; 
but climbed up the* large beech trees, and Cut the letters in their bark, 
from twenty to fo'rty feet frOm the ground; To enable theni to identify 
those trees, fit a future period, they made' ifiialrks Oii' other ti'ee^ afourtd 
fhem as refetencefe; 

Most of the early settlers considered their land of little value, front art 
apprehension that after a few years' cultivation it would lose its fertility, 
at least for a long' time. I have often heard them say that such a field 
would bear so many crops, and another so many more or less than that. 
The ground of this belief concerning the short-lived fertility of the land 
in this country, was, the poverty of a great proportion of the land in the 
lower parts of Maryland and Virginia, which, after producing a few crops, 
became unfit for use, and was thrown out into commons. 

*c 
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Iii their unfavorable opinlonof the nature of the soil* of our country our 
forefathers were utterly mistaken. The native weeds were scarcely de- 
stroyed before the white clover and different kinds of grass made their ap- 
pearance. These soon covered the ground, so as to atTord pasture for tlie- 
cattle by the time the w^ood range was eaten out, as well as protect tlm- 
soil from being washed away by drenching, rains, so often injurious in 
liilly countries. 

Judging from Virgil V test of fruitful and barren soils^ the greater part 
of this country must possess every requisite foe fertility. The test is this. 
Dig a hole of any reasonable dimensions and. depth : if the earth which 
was taken out, when thrown lightly back into it does not fill up the hole, 
the soil is fruitful; Ixit if it more than fill it up, the soil is barren. 

Whoever chooses to try this experiment wilL find the result indicative 
of the richness of our soil. Kven our graves, notwithstanding the size 
of the Vault, are seldom finished with the eartk thrown, out cf them, and 
they soon sink belaw the surrounding surface. 
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CHAPTERXVIL 



HOUSE FURNITURE AND DIET. 

'i'liE settlement of a new country in the^ immediate neighborhood of an 
old one, is not atteiwled with much difficvdty, because supplies ean be 
readily obtained from the latter; but the settlement of a country very re- 
mote from any cultivated region, is a very different thing ; because at the 
outset, food, raiment, and the implements of husbandry, are obtained only 
in small supplies ami with great difficulty. The task of making; new es- 
tablishmeuts in a remote wilderness, in time of profound peace,, is suffi- 
ciently difficult ; but when, in addition to all the unavoidable hardships 
attendant on this business, those resulting from an extensive and furious 
warfare with savages are superadded; toil, privations and sufferings, are 
then carried to the full extent of the capacity of men to endure them. 

*Ante locum capies oculis, alteqiie jubebis 
In solido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 
Rursus humum, et pedibus summas aequabis arenas.. 
Si deerunt: rarum, pecorique ct vitibus alrais 
Aptius uber erit. Sin in sua posse negabunt 
Ire loca, et scrpbibus superabit terra repletis, 
Spissus ager: glebas cunctantes^ craswaque terga 
Expectaj'fet validis terram proscinde juvencis. 

Vir. Geo. lib, 2. /. 230^ 
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'Sucli was the wretched condition of our forefathers in making their set- 
Ulements here. To all their difficulties and privations, the Indian war 
Avas a weighty addition. This destructive warfare they were compelled 
"to sustain ahnost single-handed, because the revolutionary contest with 
JCngland gave full employment for the military strength and resources on 
'the east side of the raountakis. 

The following history of the poverty, labors, sufferings, manners and 
K'ustoms, of our forefathers, will appear like a collection of "tales of olden 
times," without any garnish of language to sjpoW Jfche original portraits, 
^y giving them shades of coloring Avhich they did not possess. 

I shall follow the order of tilings as they occurred during the jjeriod of 
time embraced in these narratives, beginiiing with those rude accommo- 
•dations with which our first adventurers into this country furnished them- 
selves at the commencement of their .establishments. It will be a homely 
aiarrative, yet valuable on the ground of its being real history. 

If my reader, when viewing^ through the medium which I Ihere present, 
ithe sufferings of human nature in one of its most depressed and danger- 
*ous conditions, should drop an involuntary tear, let hira not blame me for 
the sentiment of sympathy which he feels. On the contrary, if he should 
sometime? meot with a recital calculated to excite a smile or a laugh, i 
.<daim no credit for his enjoyment.. It is the subject matter of the history, 
and not the historian, Vvhkh makes those Avidcly different impressions on 
•<he mind of the reader. 

In this chapter it is my design to igivc a brief account of the household 
furniture and articles of diet which were used by the first inhabitants of 
o'lr country. A description of their cabins and half-faced camps, and 
rtheir mann^?r of building them, will be found elsewhere. 

The furniture for the table, for several yeirrs after the settlement of this 
country, consisted ©fa few pewter dishes, plates and spoons, but mostly 
'of wooden bowls, iTenchers and noggins. If these last were scarce, 
gourds and hard-shelled squashes made up the deficiency. 

The iron pots, knives and forks, were brought from the east side of the 
mountains, along widi the salt and iron, on pack-horses. 

These articles of furniture correspond very wtII with the articles of diet 
•on which they were f^mployed. "Hog and hommony" .were proverbial 
for the dish of which they were the -component parts. Journeycake and 
pone were, at the outset of the settlements of the country, the only forms 
of bread in use for breakfast and dinner. At supper, mlfk and mush were 
the standard dislu When milk was not plenty, which was often the case, 
owing to the scaR'ity of cattle or the want of proper pasture for them, the 
substantial dish of hommony luul to supply the place of them. Mush 
was frequently eaten with sweetened water, molasses, 'fcear'*s oil, or the 
^ravy of fried meat. 

livery famfly, besides a little garden for the few vegetcCbles which they 
cultivated, had another small inclosure containing from half an acre to an 
acre, whith they called a "truck-patch," in which fhey 'nw?>ed corn for 
roasting- ears^ pumpkins, squashes, beans and potatoes. These, in the 
latter part of the summer and fall, were cooked wit|i flierr ]>ork, venison 
-dud bear me?it, for dinner, and made very wholesome aard well tasted 
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xlishes. Tlie standard dinner dish for.jevery log-rolling, housG«raising 
a,n.d I^arvest-day, was a pot-p}e, or what in other countries is called " sea- 
pie. '^ This, besid.es answering for dinner^ served for a part of tK» sup? 
per also, — the remainder of ijt from dini^^r being eat^n with milk in the 
evening, after the /conclusion ^f the labor of the day, 

In our ^yhole display of fur«iture, the d^lf, china, and silver w.ere un- 
jk»own. It did jiot tfeen, as now, recjuire contributions from th^ four 
quarters of the globe to furnisli the breakfast table, viz: th(e silv^er from 
Mexico, the coffee from the West Indias, the tea from China, and the 
de'f and porcelain fron^ Europe or Asia, Yet our honjely fare, and un- 
sightly cabins and furniture, prpducipd a hardy, veteran yace, ^ho planted 
Jtlje first foptsteps of society and civilisation iu the immense regions of 
the west, Inured to hardihpod, bravery and labor, from their early 
youth, they sustain^ed with manly fortitude the fatigu^. of the chase, the 
campaign and scout, and witji strong arms "turned the wilderness into 
fruitful fields," and feave left to their ilescendants tli^ rich inajieritanee of 
an immense empire blessed with peace and wigaUJi, 

I well |*ecollect t^e first time I ev^ saw a tea-pup and saucer, and 
tasted coffee. My naother dipd when I was about six or sev^ years old, 
and my father then sent j:ne to Maryland with a brother of my grandfatlier, 
Mr. Alexander Wells, \p schooK 

At Gol„ Brown's, in the r^ountains^ (at Stony ereek gladi^,) I for the 
^rst time saw tame geese ; and by bantering a pet gander, I got g severe 
biting by his bill, and beaten by his wings, I wondered very irjuch that 
birds so large and strong should be so muph tamer than the wild turkeys. 
At this place, however, all wasjrfght, exo|jpting the large birds which they 
called geese. The cabin and its furnit^jre were such as I had been ac- 
/t:Ustomed to see in th^ backwoods, as my pountry was then called. 

At Bedford every thing was changed., The tavern at which my uncle 
put up was a stone house, and to make th.e change more complete, it was 
plastered in the inside both as to the walls and ceiling. On going into 
the dining room, I was struck with astonishment at the appearance of the 
house. I had no idea that there was any house in the world which was 
not built of logs; but here I looked round the house and could see no 
logs, and above I could see no joists; ^vhether such a thing had been 
made by the hands of man, or had grown so of itself, I could not conjec- 
ture. I had not the courage to inquire any thing about it. 

When supper came on, "my confusion was worse confou ruled.*' A 
little cup stood in a big-ger one, with some brownish looking stuflf in it, 
which was neither milk, hommony nor ]>roth. What to do with those 
little cup? aM the little spoon belonging to them, I could not tell; and I 
was afraid t© ask any thing concerning the ^se of them. 

It was in the time of the war, and the coynpany were giving^ at^counts 
of catching, whipping, and hanging the tories. The \yord ;V»/7 frequently 
occurred. This word I had never heard before; but I soon discovered its 
meaninj^, was much terrified, and supposed that we were? in danger of 
^lic fate of the torios; for 1 llinuglit, as we had come from tjie b?rkwoods, 
it was altogether likely that we must be tories loo. For fear of bein^r dis- 
iTovered 1 durst not utter a sindc w()r(l. I fliGicfore watched allcntivei^ 
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to see wlmt the big folks \yoiild do with thoir little cups and spoons. I 
imitated thera, and found the taste of the coffee nauseous beyond any 
thing I ever had tasted in my life ; I continued to drink, as the rest of the 
r.ompany did, with the tears streaming from my eyes, but when it was 
to end I was at a loss to know, as the little cups were filled immediately 
after being emptied. This circumstance distressed me very much, as I 
durst not say I had enough. Looking attentively at the grown persons, 
I saw one man turn his little cup bottom upwards and put his little spoon 
across it; I observed that after this his cup was not filled again; I foUow^- 
ed his example, and to njy great satisfaction, the result as to my cup was 
the same. 

The introduction of delf w^are w^as considered by many of the back- 
woods people as a culpable innovation. It was too easily broken, and 
the plates of that w^are dulled their scalping and clasp knives; tea ware 
was too small for m^'Ti, but might do for women and children. Tea and 
coffee were only slops, which in the adage of the day, "did not stick by 
jhe ribs," The idea was, they were designed only for people of quality,, 
who do not labor, or the sick. A genuine backwoodsman would have 
thought himself disgraced by showing a fondness for those slops^ Indeed, 
Jftauy pf them have to this day very little respect for them^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



DRESS. 

On the frontiers, and jianicularly amongst those who were much in the 
habit of hunting, and going on scouts and campaigns, the dress of the 
men was partly Indian and partly that of civilized nations. 

The hunting shirt was universally worn. This was^ a kind of loose 
frock, reaching half w^ay dow^n the thighs, with large sleeves, open be- 
fore, and so wide as to lap over a foot or more when belted. The cape 
was large, and sometimes handsomely fringed with a ravelled piece of 
cloth of a different color from that of the hunting shirt itself. The bo- 
som of this dress served as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, jerk, 
tow for wiping the barrel of the rifle, or any other necessary for the hun- 
ter or wan lor. The belt, which was always tied behind, answered for 
several purposes besides that of holding the dress together. In cold 
weather the mittens, and sometimes the bullet-bag, occupied the front 
part of it; to the right side was suspended the tomahawk, and to the left 
the scalping knife in its leathern sheath. The hunting shirt was generally 
made of linscy, sometimes of coarse linen, and a few of dressed deer 
v>V\n^, Theije last were verv cold and uncomfortable in wet weather* 
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J'liesliirl uih] jiicketwerc ol'thc. common i'asliion. A'pair of drawers -or 
Ijreeches, and legj^ins, were the dress of the thighs and legs. A pair of 
moccasons .an:*,wered for the feet Tiuich better than shoes. These were 
made of dressed deer skin. They were mostly made of a single piece, 
with a gatkering seam along the top of the foot, and anoth€r from tlic 
bottom cf the heel,, with gaiters as high as the ankle joint or a little higher. 
Flaps were left on each side to reach some distance up the legs. These 
nvere nicely adapted to the ankks and lower part of the leg by thongs of 
deer skin,>«o that no dust, gravel -or snow, could get vithin flie moccasoru 

'J'he inoccasons in ordinary use cost but: a few hours labor to make 
them. This was done by an instrument denominated a moccason awl, 
Avhich wa« made of the back spring of an olddasp knife. This awl, with 
its buckhorn handle, was an appendage of ^every shot poudh strap, to- 
gether with a roll of buckskin for mendinc: the moocasons. This was 
Ihe labor of alntost every evening. They were sewed together and 
patched with ;^eer skin thongs, or whangs as ihey were comraonly called. 

In cold w«ath'*r the moccasons were well stuffed with deer's hair or 
dry leaves, so as to kftep the feet comfortably -warm ", but in wet weather 
it vwas usually said that wearing them was "a decent way of going bare- 
iooted;"' and s»ch wiictlie fact, owing to the spongy texture of the leather 
of which they were made. 

Owing to this defootive covering of the feet, more than to any other 
circumstance^ the greater number ofeur hunters and Avarriors were afllicl- 
ed with the rbeuraati.^^m in their limbs. Of this disease tltcy were all ap- 
})rchcnsivc in wet or cold weather, and therefore always slept Avith tlieir 
feet to the fire to prevent or tnire it as well as they -could. This practice 
unquestionably had a very salutary effect, and ^n*e\^nted many of theiii 
Irom becoming conficmed cripples in early life. 

]n the latter years of the Indian war our young meR4)ecame more en- 
amored of the Indian dress throughout, with the exception of the match 
coat. The drawers <were laid aside «nd the leggins made longer, so ?s 
to reach the upper j[jart of the fhigh. The Indian breech clout was 
adopted. Tk'is was a piece of linen or cloth nearly a yard long, and 
eight or nine inches broad. This passed under the belt before and he- 
hind, leaving the ends for Haps, hanging before and behind over the belt. 
These belts were sometimes ornamented with some coarse kind of cm- 
broidery work. To the same belts which secured the breech clout, strings 
which supported the long legghis were attached. When this belt, as 
was oflen the case, passed over the hunting shirt, th« tipper part of the 
thighs and part of the hips were naked. 

'i'he young warrior, instead of being abashed by this nudity, was proud 
of his Indifiu-like dress. In some few instances I have seen them go in- 
to places of public worship in this dress. Their appearance however did 
not add much to the devotion of the young ladies. 

The llnsey petticoat and bed gown, which were the universal dress of 
our women in early times, would make a strange figure in our days. A 
small home-mndc handkerchiei", in point of elejiance, would illy supply 
the place of thnt profusion oJ ruffles with which the necks of our ladies 
src now ornamented. 
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I'liey went barelboted in warm weather, and in ooiil their teet wer(/' 
aovered with looccasons, coarse shoes or shoe packs, which would make 
but a sorry figure beside the elegant niDrocco slippers often embossed with 
bullion, which at present ornament the feet of their daughters and grand- 
daughters. 

The coats and bed g^owns of the women,., as well as the hunlinij shirts 
of the men, were hung ni full display on wooden pegs around the walls of 
their eabins,so that while they answered in scime degree the place of paper- 
hangings or tapestry, they announced to the stranger as well as neighbor 
the wealth or poA^erty of the family in the articles of clothing;. This prac- 
tice has not yet been wholly laid aside amongst the backwoods families. 

The historian would say to the ladies of the present time, Our ances- 
tors af your sex knew nothing of the ruffles, leghorns, curls, combs, rings, 
and other jewels with which their fair daughters now decorate themselves. 
Such things were not then to be had. Many of the younger pail of them^ 
•were pretty well grown up before they ever saw the inside of a store 
coom, or even, knew there was such a thing in the world, unless by hear- 
say, and indeed scarcely that. 

Instead of the toilet, they had to handle the distaff or. shuttle, the sickle 
or weeding hoe, contented if they could obtain their linsey clothing and 
eovi^v their heads whha sun bonnet made of six or several hurulred linen.. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE FORT. 

M\r reatfet'' will understand by this term, n©t only a place of defense, but* 
the residence of a small number af families belonging to the same neigh- 
borhood. As the Indian mode of warfaie was a» indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of all ages and both sexes, it was as sequisite to provide for the safety 
of the worsen and children as for that of the men* 

The fort consisted of cabins, block-houses and stockades. A range of 
cabins connnonly formed oiie side at least of the Ibrt, Divisions, or par- 
titions of lo^, separated the cabins from each other. The walls on the 
outside were ten or twelve feet high, flie slope of the roof being turned 
wholly inwards A very few of tliese cabins had puncheon floors: the 
greater part wefe earthen. 

The block-houses were built at the angles of the fortr^ 'i'hey projected 
about two feet beyond the outer w^alls of the cabins and stockades. 
Their upper stories were about eighteen inches every waj larger in di- 
mension than the under one, leaving an opening at the commencement of 
the second story, to prevent the enemy from making a lodgment under 
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their walls. In some forts, instead of blodc-housos, the angles of tW 
fort were furnished with bastions. A large folding gate made of thick 
slabs, nearest the spring, closed the fort. The stockades, bastions, cab- 
ins and block-house walls, were furhished with port-holes at proper 
heights and distances/ The whole of the outskle was made completely 
buIlet-pr(K>frf 

It may be truly said that necessity fe the mothef of inverftioti, for th^ 
whole of this work Was made Without the aid of a single nail or spike of 
Iron, and for this reason", such things were not to bef had. 

In some places less ej^posed, a single block-hous(S' with a cabin or twcf 
constituted the whole fort# 

Such places of refuge may appear very trifling to tho^e who feave beeff 
In the habit of seeirtg the fc^midaMe military garrisorts of Europe and 
America; but they answered the purpose, as the Indians had no artillery/ 
They seldom attacked, and scarcely ever took One of them. 

The families belonging tc^ thes^' forts were' so attached to their owii 
cabins on their farmsy that they seldom moved into the fort in the spring 
tintil compelled by sottfe alarm, as they called ft; that is, when it was an^ 
hounced by some murder that the Indians wei»e in the settlement. 

The fort to which rwy fathefr belonged, was, during the' first years of thef 
war, three tfuarters of a mile from his farm ; fcut when this fort went to 
decay, and became unfit for defense, a neW one was built at his own" 
house. I well remember that wherf a little boy the family were sometimes 
Waked up irt the dead of night by art express with a report that the In- 
dians were at hand. The express came softly to the door or back win- 
dow, and by a gentle tapping waked the family ; this was easily done, as 
an habitual fear made us evei* watcbftrf and sensible to the slightest alarm.' 
The whole family Were instantly in motion: my father seized his gun and 
other implements of war ; my step rafother waked up antl dressed the chil- 
dren as well as she could ; and being* myself the oldest of the children, I 
had to take my share of the burthens to be carried to the fort. There" 
was no possibility of getting" a horSe' in the night to aid us^ in removing to 
the fort; besides the little children, we caught up what articles of cloth- 
ing and pro?vision We could get hdd' of in the dark, for We durst not light 
a candle or even stir the firev All this was done with tlie utmost dispatch 
and the silence of death ; the greatest care was takeW not to awaken the 
youngiest child : to the rest ft was etough to say Indian^ and not a whim- 
per was he?rd afterwards. Thus it often happened" that the whole num- 
ber of families belonging to a fort^ who were in tiie evening at their 
homes, were all in their littlW fortrefss before the dawri' of the next morn- 
ing. In the course of the succeedirfg day, their household- furniture was* 
brought in by parties of the men uncfer arms#- 

Some families belonging to each fort, were mtlch less under the in- 
fluence of fear than others, and who after an alarm had subsided, in spite' 
of every renK)nstrance would remove home, while their more prudent 
neighbors remained in the fort. Such families were denominated "fool- 
hardy," and gave no small amount of trouble by creating such frequent 
necessities of sending runners to warn them of their danger, and some- 
times parties of oar men to protect them durinof their removal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CARAVANS. 

Yhe acquisition of the inclispensabk articles of salt, iron, steel and cast- 
ings, presented great difficulties to the first settlers of the western coun- 
try. They had no stores of any kind, no Salt, iron, nor iron works ; nor 
had they money to make purchases wh^re those articles were to be ob* 
tained. Peltry and furs were their ortly resource's, before Ibey had time 
to raise^ cattle and horses for salef in the Atlantic states* 

Every family collected what peltry and fur they could obtain through- 
out the year for the purpose of seftidirig them d^rer the raouritairfs for barter. 

In the' fall of the y^r, after seeding time, ev^ery family formed an asso- 
ciation with some of their neighbors for starting the little caravan. A 
master driver was selected from amorig them, who was to be" assisted by 
one or m?ore young ra;6n, and sometimes a boy or two* The horses wertf 
fitted out with pack-^saddles, to the hiitder pari of which was fastened a 
pair of hobbles made 6f hickory Mriths: a bell aWd collar ornamented his 
heck. The bags provided for the conveyance of the salt Were filled with 
feed for the horses: on the journey ^part of this feed was left at conve- 
nient stages on the way down, to suppfort the' l^eturn of thef Caravan^ 
Large Wallets, well filled with bread, jerk, boiled ham and cheese, fur^^ 
i&ished pfrorvision fot the^ drivers.- At rfight^ after feeding, the horses^ 
whether pift in pasture or turned otit into the woods, were hobbled, and 
the bells were opened. The barter for sal! and iron was nrade first at 
Baltimore. Frederick, Hagerstown, Oldtdwn and Cumberland, in sue 
Session, became the place of exchange. Each horse carried twa tushel^ 
of alumn salt, weighing eighty-four pounds fhe bushel. This, to be sure^ 
teas not a heavy load for the horses, but it was ehotigh ctfnsidfering the 
Scanty sublsistence aillowed them on the joufney. 

The common price of a? bushd of alumn salt at aif early perforf was a 
good cow artd calf; and until weigfrts were introduced, the saA; was mea*^ 
Sured irtto the half bushel by hand as lightJy as piossible.- NO one was 
permitted to' walk heavily over the floor While the operation was going ori. 

The followirtg anecdote will sel*ve to shew how little the native s/otis df 
fhe forest knew of the etiqufet of the Atlantic cities. 

A neighbor of my fathet-, some" years rftet the settlement of the 6ourt- 
fry, had collected a small drove of cattle for the Baltimore market. 
Amongst the hands employed to drive them was otie v^ho^ had never setin 
Any comlition of society but that of Woodf?itfen/ 
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At one of their lodging places in the mountain, the landlord a^d'Eb- 
hired raan, in the course of the night, stole two of the bells belonging to 
the drove, and hid them in a piece of woods. 

The drove had not gone far in the'morning before the bells were missed, 
and a detachment went back to recover the stolen bells. The men were* 
found reaping in the field of the landlord; they were accused of the theft, 
but they denied the charge. The torture of sweating, according to the 
custom of that time, that is, of suspension by the arms pinioned behind^ 
their backs, brought a confession. The bells were procured and hwng: 
around the necks of the thieves: in this condition they were driveatoit^ 
foot before the detachment until they overtook the drove, whiob^by-this- 
time had gone nine miles, A halt was called and a jury seiectcd to try 
the culprits ► They were condemned to receive a certain number of lashes 
on the bare back from the hand of each drover. Tie man aBor6 alluded- 
to was the owner of one of the bells. When it came to his turn to use 
the hickory, "Now,'^ says he to the thief, "you infernal scoundrd,tPll 
work your jacket nineteen to the dozen.' Only think what a rascally 
figure I should make in the streets of Baltimore without a bell on my 
horse." The man was in earnest: having seen no horse used without 
b^Us, he thought they were requisite in. every situation. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



HUNTING. 

This was an important part of the employment of the early settlers of 
this country. For some years the woods supplied them with the greater 
amount of their subsistence, and with regard to some families in certain 
times, the w-hole of it ; for it was no uncommon thing for families to live 
several months without a mouthful of bread. It frequently happened that 
there was no breakfast until it was obtained from the woods. Fur and 
peltry were the people's money ; they had nothing else to give in exchange 
for rifles, salt and iron, on the other side of the mountains.. 

Tha fall and early part of the winter was the- season for hunting the 
deer, and tlie whole of the winter, including part of the spring, for bears 
and fur skinned animals. It was a customary saying, that far is good 
during every month in the name of which the letter r oocurs,. 

The class of hunters with whom I was best acquainted were those 
whose hunting ranges -were on the -western side of the river and at the 
distance of eight or nine miles from it. As soon as the leaves were 
pretty well down, and the weather became i:ainy accompanied with light 
sqjows,. these men, after acting the part of husbandmen, &o fac ^s the ^tjnu- 
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<trF warfare permitted them to do so, soon began to feel that they were 

hunters. They became uneasy at home ; every thing about them became 

disagreeable ; the house was too warm, the feather bed too soft, and even 

>the good wife was not thought for the time being a proper companion; 

^he mind of the hunter was wholly occupied with the camp and chase. 

I have often seen 1i«m get up early in the morning at this season, walk 
hastily out and teok anxiously to the woods, and snuff the autumnal 
winds with theAighest rapture, then return into the house and cast a 
quick and -attentive look at the rifle, which was always suspended to a 
joist by a.iCOuple of buck's horns or little forks; his hunting dog under- 
standing the intentions of his master, would wag his tail, and by every 
blandishinent in his power express his readiness to accompany him id the 
/woods. ' 

~ A day was soon appointed for the march of th^ little cavalcade to the 
e<;amp. Two or three horses furnished with pack-saddles were loaded 
-with flour, Indian meal, blankets, and every thing else requisite for the 
use of the hunter. 

A hunting camp, or what was called a half-faced cabin, was of the fol- 
lowing form: the back part of it was sometimes a large log: at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten fe^t from this two stakes were set in the ground a 
*few inches apart, and at the distance of eight or ten feet from these two 
more to receive the ends of the poles for the sides of the camp ; the whole 
slope of the roof was from the front to the backr; the covering was made 
•of slabs, skins or blankets, or, if in the spring of the year, the bark of 
hickory or ash trees ; the front was left entirely open ; the fire was built 
directly before this opening; the- cracks between the logs were filled with 
«ioss, and dry leaves served for a bed. It is thus that a couple of men 
in a few hours will construct for themselves a temporary but tolerably 
^comfortable defense from the inclemencies of the weather; the beaver, 
otter, muskrat and squirrel are scarcely their equals in dispatch in fabrica- 
^ ting for themselves a covert from the tempest ! 

A little more pains would have made a huntings camp a defense against 
the Indians. A cabin ten feet square, bullet proof and furnished with port 
holes, would have enabled two or fhree hunters to' hold twenty Indians at 
bay for any length of time; but this precaution F believe was never at- 
tended to; hence the hunters were often surprised and Icilled in their 
camps. 

The site for the camp was selected with all the sagacity of the woods- 
men, so as to have it sheltered by the surrounding hills from every wind, 
but more especially from those of the north and west. 

An uncle of mine, of the name of Samuel Teter, occupied the same 
camp for several years in succession. It was situated on one of the south- 
ern branches of Cross creek. Although I had lived many years not more 
than fifteen miles from the place, it was not till within a very few years 
that I discovered its situation, when it was shewn to me by a gentleman 
'living in the neighborhood. Viewing the hills round about it, I soon 
^perceived the sagacity of (he hunter in the site for his camp. Not a wind 
r'jould touch him, and unless by the report of his gun or the souud of lii^ 
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axe, it would have been by mere accident if an Indian had discovered his 
^concealment. 

Hunting was not a mere ramble in pursuit of game, in which there was 
nothing of skill and calculation ; on the contrary, the hunter before he set 
put in the morning was informed by the state of the weather in what situ- 
ation he might reasonably expect to meet with his game, whether on the 
bottoms, sides or tops of the hills. In stormy weather the deer always 
seek the most sheltered places and the leeward sides of the hills. la 
rainy weather in which there is not much wind, they keep in the open 
woods on the highest ground, 

In ev^ry situation it was requisite for the hunter to ascertain the course 
of the wind, so as to get to the leward of the game. This he effected by 
putting his finger in his mouth and holding it thare until it became warm; 
then holding it abovi^ his head, the side which first becomes cold shews 
which way th^ wind blows, 

As it was requisite too for the hunter to know the cardinal points, he 
had only to observe the trees to ascertain them. The bark of an aged 
tree is thicker and muoh rougher on the north than on the south side. 
The same thing may be said of the moss, it is thicker and stronger on the 
north than on the south side of the trees. 

The whole business pf the hunter consists of a succession of intrigues. 
From morning to night he was on the alert to gain the wind of his game, 
and approach them without being discovered. If he succeeded in killing 
a deer, he skinned it and hung it up out of the reach of the wolves, and 
immediately resumed the chase till the close of the evening, when he bent 
his course towards his oamp ; when arrived there, he kindled up his fire, 
and together with his fellow hunter cooked his supper. The supper fin- 
ished, the adventures of the day furnished the tales for the evening; the 
spike buck, the two and three pronged buck, the doe and the barren doe, 
figured through their anecdotes with great advantage. It should seem 
that after hunting awhile on the same ground, the hunters became ac- 
quainted with nearly all the gangs of deer within their range, so as to 
know each flock of them when they saw them. Often some old buck, by 
the means of his superior sagacity and watchfulness, saved his little gang 
from the hunter's skill, by giving timely notice of his Jipproach. The 
cunning of the hunter and that of the old buck were staked against each 
other, and it frequently happened that at the conclusion of the hunting 
season, the old fellow was left the free uninjured tenant of his forest; but 
if his rival succeeded in bringing him down, the victory was followed by 
no small amount of boasting on the part of the conqueror. 

When the weather was not suitable for hunting, tlie skins and carcasses 
of the game v/ere brought in and disposed of. 

Many of the hunters rested from their labors on the Sabbath day, some 
fi'om a motive of piety, others said that whenever they hunted on Sun- 
(lay, they were sure to have bad luck all the r^st of the week. 
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THE WEDDING, 

For a long time after the first settlement of this country the inhabitants 
in general married young* There was no distinction of rank, and very 
little of fortune. On these accounts the first impression of love resulted 
in marriage, and a family establishment cost but a little labor and noth- 
ing else, 

A description of a wedding, from the beginning to the end, will serve 
to shew the manners of our forefathers, and mark the grade of civilization 
which has succeeded to their rude slate of society in the course of a few 
years. 

At an early period the practice of celebrating the marriage at the house 
of the bride began, and it should seem with great propriety. She also 
has the choice of the priest to perform the ceremony. 

In the first years of the settlement of this country, a wedding engaged 
the attention of a whole neighborhood, and the frolick was anticipated by 
old and young with eager anticipation. Thi« is not to be wondered at, 
when it is told that a wedding was almost the only gathering which was 
not accompanied with the labor of reaping, log-rolling, building a cabin, 
or planning some scout or campaign. 

In the morning of the wedding day, the groom and his attendants as- 
sembled at the house of his father, for the purpose of reaching the man- 
sion of his bride by noon, which was the usual time for celebrating the 
nuptials, which for certain must take place before dinner. 

Let the reader imagine an assemblage of people, without a store, tailor 
or mantuamaker, within an hundred miles, and an assemblage of horses, 
without a blacksmith or saddler within an equal distance. The gentle- 
men dressed in shoe-packs, raoccasons, leather breeches, leggins, and 
linsey hunting shirts, all home-made. The ladies dressed in linsey petti- 
coats and linsey or linen bed gowns, coarse shoes, stockings, handker- 
chiefs, and buckskin gloves, if any; if there were any buckles, rings, but- 
tons or ruffles, they were the relics of old times, family pieces from pa- 
rents or grand-parents. The horses were caparisoned with old saddles, 
old bridles or halters, and pack-saddles, with a bag or blanket thrown 
over them: a rope or string as often constituted the girth as a piece of 
leather. 

The march, in double file, was often interrupted by the narrowness and 
obstructions of our horse-paths, as they were called, for we had no roads; 
and these difficulties were often increased, sometimes by the good, and 
sometimes by tlie ill will of neighbors, by falling trees and tying grape 
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^viiies across the way. Sometimes an ambuscade was formedT)/ (he vray 
side, and an unexpected discharge of several guns took place, so as to 
vcover the wedding company with smoke* Let the reader imagine the 
scene which followed this discharge, the sudden spring of the horses, the 
•shrieks of the girls, and the chivalric bustle of their partners to save them 
from falling. Sometimes, in spite of all that could be done to prevent it^ 
some were thrown to the ground ; if a wrist, elbow or ankle happened to 
be sprained^ it vas tied with a handkerchief, and little more was thought 
or said about it. 

Another ceremony took place before the party reached the house of the 
bride, after the practice of making whiskey began, which was at an early 
period. When the party were about a mile from the place of their desti- 
nation, two young men would single out to run for the bottle:: the worse 
Ihe path, the more logs, brush and deep hollows, the better, as these ob- 
stacles afforded an opportunity for the greater display of intrepidity and 
horsemanship. The English fox chase, in point of danger to the riders 
and their horses, was nothing to this race for the "bottle. The start was 
announced by an Indian yell, when logs, brush, mud holes, hill and glei\, 
were speedily passed by the rival ponies. The bottle was always filled 
for the occasion, so that there was no use for judges; for the first who 
reached the door was presented with the prize, with which he returned 
in triumph to the company. On approaching them he announced his 
victory over his rival by a shrill whoop. At the head of the troop he 
gave the bottle to the groom and his attendants, and then to each pair in 
succession, to the rear of the line, giving each a dranr, and then putting 
the bottle in the bosom of his hunting shirt, took his station in the com- 
pany. 

The ceremony of the marriage preceded the dinner, which was a sub- 
stantial backwoods feast of beef, pork, fowls, and sometimes venison and 
bear meat, roasted and boiled, with plenty of potatoes, cjibbage and other 
vegetables. During the dinner the greatest hilarity always prevailed, al- 
though the table might be a large slab of timber, hewed out with a broad- 
axe, supported by four sticks set in auger holes, and the furniture some 
old pewter dishes and plates, the rest wooden bowls and trenchers. A 
few pewter spoons, much battered aibout the edges, were to be seen at 
some tables; the rest were made of horns. If knives were scarce, the de- 
ficiency was made up by the scalping knives, which were carried in 
sheaths suspended to the belt of the hunting shirt. 

After dinner the dancing commencdd, and generally lasted until the 
next morning. The figures of the dances were three and four handed 
reels, or square sets and jigs. The commencement was always a square 
four, which w^as followed by what was called jigging it off, that is, two 
of the four would single out for a jig, and were followed t)y the remain- 
ing couple. The jigs were often accompanied with what was called 
cutting out, that is, when any of the parties became tired of the dance, on 
intimation, the place was supplied by some of the company, without any 
interruption of the dance; in this way a dance was often continued till 
the musician was heartily tired of his situation. Toward the latter part of 
the night, if any of the company through weariness attempted to conceaS 
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thehisefves for the purpose of sleeping, they were hunted up, paraded on^ 
the floor, and the fiddler ordered to play " hang out till morning." 

About nine or ten o'clock a deputation of young ladies stole off the 
bride and put her to bed. In doing this it frequently happened that they 
had to ascend a ladder instead of a pair of stairs, leading from the dining 
aad ball room to the loft, the floor of which was made of clapboards lying 
loose and without nails,- This ascent one might think would put the 
bride and her attendants to the blush ; but as the foot of the ladder was 
commonly behind the door, which was purposely open for the occasion, 
and its rounds at the inner ends were well hung with bunting shirts, pet- 
ticoats and other articles of clothing, the candies being on the opposite 
side of the house, the exit of the Iwide was noticed but by a few. This 
done, a deputation of young men in like manner stole off" the groom and 
placed him snugly by the side of his bride. The dance still continued, 
and if seats happened to be scarce, which was often the case, every young 
man when' not engaged in the dance was obliged to offer his lap as a seat 
for one of the girls, and the offer was sure to be accepted. In the midst 
rf this hilarity the bride and groom were not forgotten*- Pretty latein* 
tfcenigjit some one would remind the company that the new couple must 
stand m need of some refreshment ; Black Betty, which was the name of 
the bottle, was called for and sent up the ladder* But sometimes Black 
Betty did not go alone* I have many times seen as much bread, beef, 
pork and cabbage, sent along with her, as would afford a good meal for 
half a dozen of hungry men* The young couple were compelled to eat 
H>ore or less of whatever was offered them. 

In the course of the festivity, if any wanted to help himself to a drany 
and the young couple to a toast, he would call out, "Where is Black 
Betty? I want to kiss her sweet lips." Black Betty was soon* handed to 
him, when, holding her up in his right hand, he would say, "Here's 
health to the groom, not forgetting myself, and here's to the bride, thump- 
ing luck and big children!" This, so far from being taken amiss, was 
considered as an expression of a very proper and friendly wish ; for big' 
children, especially sons, were of great importance, as we were few in 
number and engaged in perpetual hostility witli the Indians, the end of 
which no one could foresee. Indeed many of them seemed' to suppose 
tiiat war was the natural state of man, and therefore did not anticipate 
any conclusion of it; every big son was therefore considered as a young" 
soldier* 

But to return* It often happened that some neighbors or relations, not 
being asked to the wedding, took offense; and the mode of revenge 
adopted by them on such occasions, was that of cutting off the manes,^ 
foretops, and tails of the horses of the wedding company* 

Another method of revenge which was adopted when the chastity of 
the bride was a little suspected, was that of setting up a pair of horns on 
poles or trees, on the route of the wedding company. This was a hint to 
the groom that he might expect to be complimented with a pair of horns 
himself. 

On returning to the infare, the order of procession and the race for 
Black Betty was the same as before.. The feasting and dar>cino- oj&ew 
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lasted several days, at the end of which the whole company wWef sO et' 
hausted with loss of sleep, that several day^* rest were requisite to fit 
them to return to their ordinary labors^ 

Should I be asked why I have presented this unpleasant portrait of the 
rude manners of our forefathers? I in my turn would ask my reader, why" 
are you pleased with the histories of the blood and carnage of battles? 
Why are you delighted with the fictione of poetry, the novel and romance? 
I have rektcd truth, and onh truth,, strange as it may seemr I have de- 
picted a state of society and manners which afe fast vanishing from the" 
memory of man, with a view to give the youth of our country a knowl- 
edge of the advantage of civilization, and to give contentment to the aged 
by preventing thera^ from. sayings "that former times Were better than ther 
presents' ^ 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 

1 will proceed to state the usiial manner of settling a youi^ Couple Jii thtf 
World. 

A spot was selected on a piece of land of one of the parents for their 
kabitation. A day was appointed shortly after their marriage for com-^ 
mencing the work of building-, their cabin-.- 'Jhe fatigBjp party consisted 
of choppers, whose business it Was to faH the trees and eut them off af 
proper lengths—a man with his team for hauling them to the place, and 
arranging them, properly assorted, at the sides a(t»d ends of the building 
-^and a earpenter, if sueh he might be ealfed, whose business it was to 
search the woods for a proper tree for making dapbbards for the roof. 
The tree for this purpose must be straight-grainfed, and froM thfee to fou^ 
feet in diaraeterr The boards were split four feet long, with a large frow, 
and as wide as the timber Would allows They were used without planing 
or shaving.- Another division were employed in getting puncheons for 
the floor of the cabin; this v^as- done' by splittinfg tr6fes abt)*tt eighteen 
iliches in diameter, and hewing the faces of them^ with a broad-axe^ 
They were half the tength of the floor th^y were intended to make. 

The materials for the cabins Were mdStly prepared on the first day, and 
sometimes the founcfetion laid' in* the evening; the second day was allot- 
ted for the raising.- 

In the morning, of the neS* diay the nfeighfeors collected for the raising.- 
The first thing to bfe done was the election of four corner-men, whose 
business it was to notch and plaee the logs, the rest of the company fur- 
nishing, them with the timbers. In the mean^ time the boards ami purK 
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elieoTis were collecting for the floor and roof, so that by the time the 
cabin was a few rounds high, the sleepers and floor began to be laid. 
The door was made by cutting or sawing the logs in one side so as to 
make an opening about three feet wide ; this opening was secured by up- 
right pieces of timber about three inches thick, through which holes were 
bored into the ends of the logs for the purpose of pinning them fast. A 
similar opening, but wider, was made at the end for the chimney. This 
was built of logs, and made large, to admit of a back and jambs of stone. 
At the square two end logs projected a foot or" eighteen inches beyond 
the wall, to receive the butting poles as they were called, against which 
the ends of the first row of clapboards was supported. The roof was 
formed by making the end logs shorter until a single log formed the comb 
of the roofr On these logs the clapboards were placed, the ranges of 
them lapping some distance over those next below them, and kept in 
their places by logs placed at proper distances upon thera. 

The roof and sometimfes the floor were finished on the same day of the 
raising; a third day was commonly spent by a few carpenters in leveling 
off* the floor, making a clapboard door, and a table. This last was made 
of a split slab, and supported by four rourKl legs set in auger holes ; some 
three-legged stools were made in the same manner. Some pins, stuck in 
the logs at the back of the house, supported some clapboards which ser- 
ved for shelves for the table furniture. A single fork, placed with its 
lower end in a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a joist, ser- 
ved for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork with one end through a 
crack between the logs in the wall. This front pole was crossed by a 
shorter one within the fork, with its outer end through another crack. 
From the front pole, through a crack between the logs of the end of the 
hjouse, the boards were put on which formed the bottom of the bed. 
Sometimes other poles were pinned to the fork a little distance between 
these, for the purpose of siipporting the front and foot of the bed, while 
the walls were the support of its back and head, A few pegs around the 
walls, for the display of the coats of the women and hunting shirts of the 
men, and two smaH forks or buck^s horns to a joist for the rifle and shot 
pouch, completed the carpenter work. 

In the mean time masons were at work. With the heart pieces of the 
timber of which the clapboards were made, they mtide billetJi for chunk- 
ing up the cracks between the logs of the cabin and chimney. A large 
bed of mortar was made for daubing up these cracks ; and a few stones 
formed the back and jambs of the chimney. 

The cabin being finishetl, the ceremony of house warming took place^ 
before the young couple were permitted to move into it. This was a 
dance of the whole night's continuance, made up of the relations of the 
bride and groom and their neighbors. On the day following, the young: 
couple took possession of their new mansion* 
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CHilPTER XXIV. 



WORKING. 

Thk necessary labors of the^ farm« along the frontiers were performeiF 
with every danger and difficulty imaginable. The whole population of 
the frontiers, huddled together in their little forts, left the country with 
every appearance of a deserted region ; and such would have been the 
opinion of a traveler concerning it, if he had not seen here and there some 
small fields of corn- or other grain in a growing state. 

It is easy to imagine what losses must have been sustained by our first 
settlers owing to this deserted state of their farms. It was not the full 
measure of their trouble that they risked their lives, and often lost them, 
in subduing the forest and turning it into fruitful fields ; but compelled to 
leave them in a deserted state during the summer season, a great part of 
the fruits of their labors was^ lost by feis untoward circumstance^ The 
sheep and hogs were devoured by the wolves, panthers and bears. Hor- 
ses and cattle were often let kito their fields, through breaches made m 
their fences by the falling of trees, and frequewtly almost the whole of a 
little crop of com was destroyed by squirrels and raccoons, so that many 
families, even after an hazardous and laborious spring and summer, had 
but little left for the comfort of the dreary winter. 

The early settlers on the frontiers of this country were like Arabs of 
the desert of Africa,, in at least two respects^ Every man was a soldier, 
and from early in the spring till late in the fall was almost continually in 
arms. Their work was oftea carried on by parties, each one of whom 
had his rifle and every thing else belonging to his war dress. These 
were deposited in some central place in the field. A sentinel was sta- 
tioned on the outside of the fence, so that on the least alarm the whole 
company repaired to their arms, and were ready for combat in a momeDtr 

Here again the rashness of some families proved a source of difficulty, 
instead of joining the working parties, they went out and attended their 
farms by themselves, and iifi case of alarm, an express was sent for them, 
and sometimes a party of men^ to guard them to the fort. These families^ 
in some instances, could boast that they had better crops, and were every 
way better provided for in the winter than their neighbors : in other in- 
stances their temerity cost them their lives. 

In military affairs, when every one concerned is left to his own will, 
matters were sure to be badly managed. The whole fiontiers of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia presented a succession of military camps or forts, 
. We had military officers, that is to say, captains and colonels ; but they in 
many respects were only nominally such. They could. i;idvise, but oot 
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ccrmmantL Those who chose to follow their advice did so, to such aa 
'extent as suited their fancy or interest Others were refractory and there- 
by gave much trouble. These officers would leave a scout or campaign, 
while those who thought proper to accompany them did so, and those who 
<iid not remained at home. Public odium was the only punishment for 
their laziness or cowardice. There was no compulsion to the perfor- 
mance of militaiy duties,* and no pecuniary reward when fliey were per- 
formed. 

It is but doing justice to the first settlers t)f this ^country to say, that in- 
stances of disobedience of families aftd individuals to the advice of our 
officers, were by no means numerous. The greater number cheerfully 
jsubmitted to their directions with a prompt «and faithful ob€dicnce* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



MECHANIC ARTS, 

In giving a liistory of thfe state of the mechanic arts, as they were exerci- 
sed at an early period of the settlement of this countr}', I shall present a 
people, driven by necessity to perform works of mechanical skill, far 
"beyond what a person enjoying all the advantages of civilization, would 
'expect from a population placed in such destitute circumstances. 

My reader will naturally ask where were their mills for grinding grain 
— where their tanners for making leather — where their smith shops for 
making and repairing their farming utensils? Who were their carpenters, 
tailors, cabinet workmen, shoemakers and weavers? The answer is, 
those manufacturers did not exist, nor bad they any tradesmen who were 
prof*^ssedly such. Every fomily were under the necessity of doing every 
thing for themselves as well as they could. 

The hommony blocks and hand mills were in use in most of our hou- 
ses. The first was made of a large block of wood about three feet long, 
-with an excavation burned in one end, w^ide at the top and naiTOw at the 
bottom, 130 that the action of the pestle on the bottom threw the corn up 
to the Mdes towards the top of it, from whence it continually fell down 
into the centre. In consequence of this movement, the whole mass of the 
frrain was pretty equally subjected to the strokes of the pestle. In the 
fall of the year, vvhiist the Indian corn was soft, the block and pestle did 
very well for making meal for journeycake and mush, but were rather 
?^low when the corn became hard. 

The ^wccp was sometimes used to lessen the toil of pounding grajn 
IdAc mcaL This was a pole of some springy elastic wood, tliirty feet long 
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or more, llic but end of which was placed under the side of a house or a 
large stump. This pole was supported by two forks, placed about one 
third of its length from its but end, so as to elevate the small end about 
fifteen feet from the ground. To this was attached, by a large mortise, a 
piece of sapling about five or six inches in diameter, and eight or ten feet 
long, the lower end of which was shaped so as to answer for a pestle, and 
a pin of wood was put through it at a proper height, so that two persons 
could work at the wsweep at once. This simple machine very much les- 
sened the labor and ex})edited the work, 

I remember that when a boy 1 put up an excellent sweep at my father's. 
It was made of a sugar tree sapling, and was kept going almost constanly 
from morning till night by our neighbors for several weeks. 

In the Greenbrier country, where they had a number of saltpetre caves, 
the first settlers made plenty of excellent gunpowder by means of these 
sweeps and mortars, 

A machine still more simple than the mortar and pestle was used for 
making meal when the corn was too soft to be beaten. It was called a 
grater. This was a half circular piece of tin, perforated with a punch 
from the concave side, and nailed by its edges to a block of wood. The 
ears of corn were rubbed on the rough edges of the holes, while the meal 
fell through them on the board or block to which the grater was nailed, 
which being in a slanting direction, discharged the meal into a cloth or 
bowl placed for its reception. This, to be sure, was a slow way of 
making meal, but necessity has no law. 

The hand mill was better than the mortar and grater. It was made of 
two circular stones, the lowest of which was called the bed stone, the up- 
per one the runner. These were placed in a hoop, with a spout for dis- 
charging the meal, A staff was let into a hole in the upper surface of the 
runner, near the outer edge, and its upper end through a hole in a board 
fastened to a joist above, so that two persons could be employed in turn- 
ing the mill at the same time. The grain was put into the opening in 
the runner by hand. These mills are still in use in Palestine, the ancient 
country of the Jews. To a mill of this sort our Savior alluded, when, 
with reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, he said, ''Two women 
shall be grinding at a mill, the one shall be taken and other left." 

This mill is much preferable to that used at present in upper Egypt for 
Tnaking the dhourra bread. It is a smooth stone, placed on an inclined 
plane, upon which the grain is spread, which is made into meal by rub- 
bing another stone up and down upon it. 

Our first water mills were of that description denominated tub mills. 
It consists of a perpendicular shaft, to the lower end of which a horizon- 
tal w^heel of about four or five feet in diameter is attached: the upper end 
passes through the bed stone and carries the runner, after the manner of a 
trundlehead. These mills were built with very little expense, and many 
of them answered the purpose very well. Instead of bolting cloths, sift- 
iers were in general use. These were made of deer skins in the state of 
parchment, stretched over a hoop and perfonited with a hot w^ire. 

Oui r](/l}iir)<r was nil of (lomcsiic maiiufactiirr. We had no other re- 
coihro fin' cloihhijXy nnd 1hi> indeed was a poor one. Tlie crops of flax 
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t>flen failed, and the sheep were destroyed by the wolves. Linsey, which 
is made of flax and wool, the former the chain, and the latter the filling, 
was the warmest and most substantial cloth we could make. Almost 
•every house contained a k>om and almost every woman was a weaver. 

Every family tanned their own leather. The tan vat was a large 
trough sunk to the upper end in the ground. A quantity of bark was 
-easily obtained every spring in clearing and fencing land. This, after 
drying, was brought in, and in wet days was shaved and pounded on a 
block of wood with an axe or mallet Ashes was used in place of lime 
for taking ^off the hair. Bear's oil, hog's lard and tallow, answered the 
place of fish oil. The leather, to be sure, was coarse; but it was sub- 
>stantially good. The operation of currying was performed by a drawing 
knife with its edge turned after the manner of a currying knife. The 
blacking for the leather was made of soot and hog's lanL 

Almost erery family contained its own tailors and shoemakers. Those 
who could not make shoes could make shoe-packs. These, like mocca- 
5ons, were made of a single piece of leather, with the exception of a 
tongue piece on the top of the foot, which was about two inches broad 
^nd circular at the lower end, and to which the main piece of leather was 
sewed with a gathering stitch. The seam behind was like that of a moc- 
cason, and a sole was sometimes added. The women did the tailor 
work* They could all cut out and make hunting shirts, leggins and 
drawers. 

The state of society which existed in our country at an early period of 
its settlement, was well calculated to call into acfion every native me- 
chanical genius. There was in almost every neighborhood, some one 
whose natural ingenuity enabled him to do many things for himself and 
his neighbors, far above what could have been reasonably expected. 
With the very few tools which they brought with them into the country, 
they certainly performed wonders. Their plows, harrows with their 
wooden teeth, and sleds, were in many instances well made. Their 
cooper-ware, which comprehended every thing for holding milk and 
water, was generally pretty well executed. The cedar ware, by having 
alternately a white and red stave, was then thought beautiful. Many of 
their puncheon floors were very neat, their joints close, and the top even 
and smooth. Their looms, although heavy, did very well. Those who 
'Could not exercise these mechanic arts were under the necessity of giving 
labor or baiter to their neighbors in exchange for the use of them, so far 
as their necessities required. 

An old man in my father's neighborhood had the art of turning bowls, 
from the knots of trees, particularly those of the ash. In what way he 
did it I do not know, or whether there was much mystery in his art. Be 
that as it mny, the old man's skill was in great request, as well-turned 
wooden bowls were amongst our first-rate articles of household furniture. 
My brothers and myself once undertook to procure a fine suit of th6se 
bowls m?de of the best wood, the ash. We gathered all we could find 
on our father's land, and took them to the artist, who was to give, as the 
:snyinj^ w.'i:^ one half for the other. He put the knots in a branch before 
the door, when a freshet came and swept them all away, not one of them 
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bciiio' ever Imand. Tiiis was a ^Jreadful misfortune. Our anticipation nf 
an eleg^ant display of new bowls \va$ utterly blasted in a moment, as the 
poor old man was not able to repair our loss or any part of it. 

My fatlior possessed a mechanical genius of the highest order, and ne- 
cessity, whieh is the mother of invention, occasioned the full exercise of 
liis talents. His farming utensils were the best in the neighborhood. 
After mikiflg his loom he often used it as a weaver. All the shoes be- 
longing to the family wei^ made by himself. He always spun his own 
shoe-thread, saying that no woman could spin shoe-thread as well as he 
-could. His cooper-ware was niade by himself. I have seen him make 
a small, neat kind of wooden ware, called set work, in which the staves 
were all attached to the bottom of the vessel, by means of a groove cut in 
them by a strong clasp knife and a small chisel, before a single hoop was 
put on. He was sulficiently the carpenter to build the best kind of 
houses then in use, that is to say, first a cabin, and afterwards the hewed 
log house, with a shingled roof. In his latter years he became sickly, 
and not being able to labor, he amused himself w^th tolerably good imi- 
tations of cabinet work. 

Not possessing sufficient health for service on the scouts and cam- 
paigns, his duty was that of repairing the rifles of his neighbors when 
they needed it. In this business he manifested a high degree of inge- 
nuity. A small depression on the surface of a stump or log, and a wooden 
mallet, were his instruments for straightening the gun barrel when crook- 
ed. Without the aid of a bow string he could discover the smallest bend 
in a barrel, and with t bit of steel he could make a saw for deepening the 
furrows when requisite. A few shots determined whether the gun might 
be trusted. 

Although he never had been more than six weeks at school, he was 
nevertheless a first rate penman and a good arithmetician. His penman- 
ship was of great service to his neighbors in writing letters, bonds, deeds 
of conveyance, &c. 

Young as I w^as, I was possessed of an art which was of great use, 
viz : that of weaving shot pouch straps, belts and garters. I could make 
my loom and weave a belt in less than one day. Having a piece of 
board about four feet long, an inch auger, spike gimlet, and a drawing 
knife, I needed no othe** tools or materials for making my loom. 

It frequently happened that my weaving proved serviceable to the 
family, as I often sold a belt for a day's work, or making an hundred 
rails; so that although a boy, I could exchange my labor for that of a full 
grown person for an equal length of time. 
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CHAPTER XXV^r. 



MEDICINE. 

This amongst a rude and illiterate people consisted mo&tly of specifics* 
As far as I can recollect them, they shall be enumerated, together with the? 
diseases for which they were used. 

The diseases of children were mostly ascribed to worms ; for the expul- 
sion of which a solution of common salt was given, iind the dose was al- 
vrays large. I well remember having been compelled to take half a table 
spoonful when quite small. To the best of my recollection it generally 
answered the purpose. 

Scrapings of pewter spoons was another remedy for the worms. This 
dose was also large, amounting, I should think, from twenty to forty 
grains. It was cobimonly given in sugar. 

Sulphate of iron, or green copperas, was a third remedy for the worms* 
The dose of this was also larger than we should venture to give at this^ 
time. 

For bums, a poultice of Indian meal was a common remedy. A poul«' 
tice of scraped potatoes was also a favorite remedy with some people. — 
Roasted turnips, made into a poultice, was used by others. Slippery 
elm bark w^as often used in the same way. I do not recollect that any 
internal remedy or bleeding was ever used lor burns. 

The cuoup, or what was then called the " bold hives," was a common- 
disease among the children, many of whom died of it. For the cure of 
this, the juice of roasted onions or garlic was given in large doses.-— 
Wall ink was also a favorite remedy with many of the old ladies. For 
fevers, sweating was the general remedy. This was generally performed 
by means of a strong decoction of Virginia snake root* The close was^ 
always very large. If a purge was used, it was about half a pint of a 
strong decoction of walnut barkr This, when intended for a purge, way 
peeled downwards; . if for a vomit, it was peeled upwards. Indian phy- 
sic, or bowman root, a species of ipecacuanha, was frequently used fcfr i 
vomit, and sometimes the pocoon or blood root. 

For the bite of a rattle or copper-snake, a great variety of specifics 
were used. I remember when a small boy to have seen a man, bitten by 
a rattle-snake, brought into the fort on a man'i> back. One of the com- 
pany dragged the snake after him by a fbrked stick fastened in its head. 
The body of the snake was cut into pieces of about two inches in length, 
split open in succession, and laid on the wound to draw out the poison, 
as they expressed it. When this w^as over, a fire was kindled in the fort 
and the wholo. of the serpent burnt to aslu,'s, by way of rovoiirc fou the 
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injury he had done. After tliis process was over, a large quantity of 
chestnut leaves was collected and boiled in a pot. The whole of the 
wounded man's leg and part of his thigh were placed in a piece of chest- 
nut bark, fresh from the tree,* and the decoction was poured on the leg so 
as to run down into the pot again. After continuing this process for some 
time, a qnantrty of the boiled leaves were bound to the leg.* This was 
repeated several times a day. ITie man got well ; but whether owing to 
(he treatment bestowed on his wound, is not so certain. 

A number of native plants v/ere used for the cure of snake bites. — 
Among them the white plantain held a high rank. This was boiled in 
milk, and the decoction given the patient in large quantities. A kind of 
fern, which, from its resemblance to the leaves of the walnut, was called 
walnut fern, was another Remedy. A plant with fibrous roots, resembling 
the seneca snake root, of a black color, and a strong but not disagreeable 
smell, was considered and relied on as the Indian specific for the cure of 
the sting of a snake. A decoction of this root was also used for the cure 
for colds. Another plant, which very much resembles the one above 
mentioned, but which is violently poisonous, was sometimes mistaken 
for it and used in its place. I knew two young women, who, m con- 
sequence of being bitten by rattle-snakes, used the poisoQOus plant in- 
stead of the other, and nearly lost their lives by the nristake;- The roots 
were applied to their legs in the form of a poultice. The violent burning 
and swelling occasioned by the inflammation discovered the mistake in 
time to prevent them from taking any of the decoction, which, had they 
done, would have been instantly fatal. It was with difficulty that the 
part to which the poultice was applied was saved from mortification, so 
that the remedy was worse than the disease. 

Cupping, sucking the wound, and making deep incisions which were 
filled with salt and gun-power, were also amongst the remedies for snake 

bites. 

It does not appear to me that any of the internal remedies, used by the 
Indians and the first settlers of this country, were well adapted for the 
cure of the disease occasioned by the bite of a snake. The poison of a 
snake, like that of a bee or a wasp, must consist of a highly concentrated 
and very poisonous^ acid, which instantly inflames the part to which it is 
applied. That any substance whatevci* can act as a specific for the de- 
composition of this poison, seems altogether doubtful. The cure of the 
fever occasioned by this animal poison, must be eflec*ted with reference 
to those general indications which are regarded in the cure of otter fevers 
of equal force. The internal remedies alluded to, so far as I am acquain- 
ted with them, are possessed of little or no medical efficacy. They are 
not emetics, cathartics, or sudorifics. What then ? They are hannless 
substances, which do wonders in all those cases in which there is noth- 
ing to be done. 

The truth is, the bite of a rattle or copper-snake, in a fleshy or tendin- 
ous part, where the blood vessels are neither numerous or large, soon 
healed under any kind of treatment. But when the fangs of the serpent^ 
which are hollow, and eject the poison through an orifice near the points^ 
penetrate a blood vessel of any conbiderabie size, a loaligjiaiit auJ iiu-.i- 
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table fever was generally the immediate consequence, and the patient 
often expired in the first paroxysm. 

The same observations apply to the effects of the bite of serpents when 
inflicted on beasts. Horses were frequently killed bj them, as they were 
commonly bitten somewhere about the nose, in which the blood vessels 
are numerous and large. I once saw a horse die of the bite of a rattle- 
snake : the blood for some time before he expired exuded in great quan- 
tity through the p'ores of the skin. 

Cattle were less frequently killed, because their noses are of a grisly 
texture, and less furnished with blood vessels than those of a horse.— 
Dogs were sometimes bitten, and being naturally physicians, they com- 
monly scratched a hole in some damp place, and held the wounded part 
in the ground till the inflammation abated. Hogs, when in tolerable order, 
were never hilrt by them, owing to the thick substratum of fat between the 
skin, muscular flesh, and blood vessels. The hog generally took imme- 
diate revenge for the injury done him, by instantly tearing to pieces and 
devouring the serpent w^hich inflicted it. 

The itch, which was a very common disease in early times, was com- 
monly cured by an ointment made of brimstone and Hog's lard. 

Gun-shot and other wounds were treated with slippery elm bark, flax- 
seed, and otber such like poultices. Many lost their lives from wounds 
which would now be considered trifling and easily cured. The use of 
the lancet, and other means of depletion, in the treatment of wounds, 
constituted no part of their cure in this country, in early times. 

My mother died in early life of a wound from the tread of a horse, 
which any person in the habit of letting blood might have cured by two 
or three bleedings, without any other remedy. The wound was poul- 
ticed with spikenard root, and soon terminated in an extensive mor- 
tification. 

Most of the men of the early settlers of this country were afffected with 
the rheumatism. For relief from this disease, the hunters generally slept 
with their feet to the fire. From this practice they certainly derived 
much advantage. The oil of rattle-snakes, geese, wolves, bears, rac- 
coons, ground-hogs and pole-cats, was applied to the swelled joints, and 
bathed in before the fire. 

The pleurisy was the only disease which was supposed to require blood 
letting ; but in many cases a bleeder was not to be had. 

Coughs and pulmonary consumptions were treated with a great variety 
of syrups, the principal ingredients of which were spikenard and elecam- 
pane. These syrups certainly gave but little relief. 

Charms and incantations were in use for the cure of many diseases. — 
I learned, when young, the incantation, in German, for the cure of burns, 
stopping blood, tooth-ache, and the charm against bullets in battle; 
but for the want of faith in their efficacy, I never used any of them. 

The erysipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, was circumscribed by the blood 
of a black cat. Hence there was scarcely a black cat to be seen, whose 
ears and tail had not been frequently cropped off* for a contribution of 
blood. 
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WhetKet iKe medical profession is productive of most good or harrav 
may still be a matter of dispute with some philosophers, who never taw 
any condition of society in which there were no physicians, and therefore 
could not be furnished w4th a proper test for deciding the question. — 
Had an unbeliever in the healing art been amongst the early inhabitants 
of this country, he would have been in' a proper situation to witness the 
consequences of the want of the exercise of thi& art,. For many years in 
succession there was no person who bore even the name of a doctor withr 
in a considerable distance of the residence of my father.. 

For the honor of the medical profession, I must give it as my opinion 
that many of our people perished for want of medical skill and attention. 

The pleurisy was the only disease which was, in any considerable de- 
gree, understood by ©ur people A pain in the- side called for the use of 
the lancet, if there was any to be had ; but owing to its sparing use, the 
patient was apt to be left with a spitting of blood, which sometimes ended 
in consumption. A great number of children died of the croup. Re- 
mittent and intermittent fevers were* treated with warm drinks for the 
purpose of sweataig, and tlie patient^^ were denied the use of cold water 
and fresh air; consequently many of them died.. Of those who escaped^ 
not a few died afterwards of the dropsy or consumption, oor were left with 
paral}'tic limbs. Deaths in childbed were not unfrequent. Many, no 
doubt, died of the bite ©f serpents, in consequence of an improper reli- 
ance on specifics possessed of no medieal virtue 

My father died of an hepatic complaint, at the age of about forty-six. — 
He had labored under it for thirteen years. The fever which accompa- 
nied it was called "the dumb ague," and the swdling in the region of 
the liver, "the ague cake." The abscess burst,, and discharged a large 
quantity of matter, which put a period to his life in about thirty hours 
after the discharge. 

Thus I for one may say, that in all human probability I lost both my 
parents for want of medical aid.. 
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SPORTS. 

These were suck as might \)e expected among a people, who, owing to 
Iheir circumstances as well as education, set a higher value on physical 
than on mental endowments, and on skill in hunting and bravery in war, 
than on any polite accomplii^ments vr fine arts. 

Amusements are, in many instances, either imiitalions of the business 
of life, or at least of some of its particular objects of pursuit. On the 
part of young men belonging to nations in a state of warfare, many 
amusements are regarded as preparations for the military character whi<A 
they are expected to sustain in future life. Thus the war-dance of sava- 
•ges is a pantomime of their stratagems and horrid deeds of cruelty in war, 
and the exhibition prepares the minds of their young men for a participa- 
tion in the bloody tragedies which they represent. l)ancing, among civ- 
ilised people, is regarded, not only as an amusement suited to the youth- 
ful period of human life, but as a means of inducing urbanity of manners 
and a good personal deportment in public. Horse racing is regarded by 
the statesman as a preparation, in various ways, for the equestrian de- 
partment of warfare : it is said that the English government never posses- 
sed a good cavalry, until, by the encouragement given to public races, 
their breed of horses was improved. Games, in which there is a mixture 
of chance and skill, are said to improve the understanding in mathemati- 
<:al and other calculations. 

Many of the sports of the early settlers of this country were imitative 
of the exercises and stratagems of hunting and v>rar. Boys are taught tlie 
use of the l)ow and arrow at an early age ; but although they acquired 
^considerable adroitness in the use of them, so as to kill a bird or squirrel 
sometimes, yet ii appears that in the hands of the white people, the bow 
and arrow could never be depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless 
made and managed in a different manner from any specimens of them 
-which I ever saw. 

In ancient times, the bow and arrow must have boon deadly instru- 
ments in the hands of the barbarians of our country; but I much doubt 
whether any of the present tribes of Indians could make murh use of the 
flint arrow heads, which must have been so generally used by their 
forefathers. 

Fire arms, wherever tjicy can be obtained, soon put an e.nd to thr me 
'^t' tho bow Hud arrow ; but independently of thi*^ circumstance, military, 
^s well as other arts, somc'.imcs grow out of dale and vanish from the 
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world. Many centuries, have elapsed since the world has witnessed the 
destructive accuracy of the Benjaminites ift their use of the sling and 
stone; nor does it appear to me that a diminution, m the size and 
strength of the aboriginals of this country, has occasioned a decrease of 
accuracy and effect in their use of the bow and arrow. From all the 
ancient skeletons which have come undei my notice, it does not appear 
that this section of the globe was ever inhabited by a larger race of hu- 
man beings than that which possessed it at the time of its discovery bj 
the Europeans. 

One important pastime of our boys was that of imitating the noise of 
every bird and beast in the woods. This faculty was not merely a pas- 
time, but a very necessary part of education, on account of its utility in 
certain circumstances. The imitations of the gobbling and other sounds 
of wild turkeys, often brought those keen, eyed and ever watchful tenants 
of the forest within reach of the rifle. The bleating of the fawn brought 
its dam to her death in the same way. The hunter often collected a com- 
pany of mopish owls to the trees about his camp; and while he amused him- 
self with their hoarse screaming, his howl would raise and obtain respon- 
ses from a pack of wolves, so as to inform him of their neighborhood, as 
>lrell as guard hira against their depredations. 

This imitative faculty was sometimes requisite as a measure of precau- 
tion in war. The Indians, when scattered about in a neighborhood, 
often collect together, by imitating turkeys by day, and wolves or owls 
by night. In similar situations our people did the same. I have often 
witnessed the consternation of a whole neighborhood in consequeuce of 
a few screeches of owls. An early and conect use of this imitative 
faculty was considered as an indication that its possessor would become 
in due time a good hunter and a valiant warrior. 

Throwing the tomahawk was another boyish sport, in which many 
acquired considerable skill. The tomahawk, with its handle of a certain 
length, will make a given number of turns in a given distance. Say at 
five steps, it will strike with the edgt, the handle downwards ; at the 
distance of seven and a half, it will strike with the edge, the handle up- 
wards ; and so on. A little experience enabled the boy to measure the 
distance with his eye, when walking through the woods, and strike a tree 
with his tomahawk in any way he chose. 

The athletic sports of running, jumping and wrestling, were the pastime 
of boys, in common with the men. 

A well grown boy, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, was furnished 
with a small rifle and shot pouch. He then became a fort soldier, and 
hfid his port hole assigned him. Hunting squirrels, turkeys and raccoons, 
soon made him expert in the use of his gun. 

Dancing was the principal amusement of our young people of both 
sexes. Their dances, to be sure, were of the simplest forms — three and 
four handed reels and jigs. Country dances, cotilions and minuets, were 
unknown. I remember to have seen, once or twice, a dance which was 
i-.alled ^'the Irish trot:" but 1 have long since forgotten its figure. 

Shooting at marks was a common diversion among the men, when 
ihah' sioiik of ammunition would allow it, which, however, was far from 
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being always the case. The present mode of shooting off-hand was not 
then in practice : it was not considered as any trial of the value of a gun, 
nor indeed as much of a test of the skill of a marksman. Their shooting 
was from a rest, and at as great a distance as the length and weight of 
the barrel of the gun would throw a ball on a horizontal level. Such was 
their regard to accuracy, in those sportive trials of their rifles, and of 
their own skill in the use of them, that they often put moss, or some 
other soft substance on the log or stump from which they shot, for fear 
of having the bullet thrown from the mark, by the spring of the barrel. — 
When the rifle was held to the side of a tree for a rest, it was pressed 
against it as lightly as possible for the same reason. 

Rifles of former times were different from those of modern date : few 
of them carried more than forty-five bullets to the pound, and bullets of a 
le5s size were not thought sufficiently heavy for hunting or war. 

Dramatic narrations, chiefly concerning Jack and the Giant, furnished 
our young people with another source of amusement during their leisure 
hours. Many of those tales were lengthy, and embraced a considerable 
range of incident. Jack, always the hero of the story, after encountering 
many difficulties, and performing many great achievements, came off 
conqueror of the Giant, Many of these stories were tales of knight- 
errantry, in which case some captive virgin was released from captivity 
and restored to her lover. 

These dramatic narrations concerning Jack and the Giant bore a strong 
resemblance to the poems of Ossian, the story of the Cyclops and Ulysses in 
the Odyssey of Homer, and the tale of the Giant and Great-heart in the 
Pilgrim^s Progress, and were so arranged as to the different incidents of 
the narration, that they were easily committed to memory. They cer- 
tainly have been handed down, from generation to generation from time 
immemorial. Civilization has indeed banished the use of those ancient 
tales of romantic heroism ; but what then ? It has substituted in their 
place the novel and romance. 

It is thus that in every state of society the imagination of man is eter- 
nally at war with reason and truth. That fiction should be acceptable to 
an unenlightened people is not to be wondered at, as the treasures of truth 
have never been unfolded to their mind ; but that a civilised people them- 
selves should, in so many instances, like barbarians, prefer the fairy re- 
gions of fiction to the august treasures of truth, developed in the sciences 
of theology, history, natural and moral philosophy, is truly a sarcasm on 
human nature. It is as much as to say, that it is essential to our amuse- 
ment, that, for the time being, we must suspend the exercise of reason, 
and submit to a voluntary deception. 

Singing was another but not very common amusement among our first 
settlers. Their tunes were rude enough, to be sure. Robin Hood fur- 
nished a number of our songs ; the balance were mostly tragical, and 
were denominated "love songs about murder." As to cards, dice, back- 
gammon, and other games of chance, we knew nothing about them. — 
These are amongst the blessed gifts of civilization. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



WITCHCRAFT- 

1 SHALL not be lengthy on this subject. The Mief in witcltcraft was 
j)revalent amongst the early settlers of the western country. To the 
witch was ascribed the tromendous power of inflicting strange and in- 
curable diseases, particularly on -children — of destroying eattle by shoot- 
ing thera with hair balls, and a great variety of other means of destruction 
— of inflicting spells and curses on guns and other things — and lastly, of 
changing raen into horses, and after bridling and saddling them, riding 
them in full speed over hill and dale to their frolics and other places of 
rendezvous^ More ample powers of mischief tban these cannot be im- 
agined. 

Wizards were men supposed to be possessed of the same mischievous 
power as the witches ; but it was seldom exercised for bad purposes. — 
The power of the wizards was exercised almost exclusively for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the malevolent influence of the witches of the other 
sex. I have known several of those witch-masters, as they were called, 
who made a public profession of curing the diseases inflicted by the in- 
fluence of witches ; and I have known respectable physicians, who had 
no greater portion of business in the line of their profession, than many 
of those witch- masters had in theirs. 

The means by which the witch was supposed to inflict diseases, 
cu'ses, and spells, I never could learn. They were occult sciences, 
which no one was supposed to understand excepting the witch herself, 
and no wonder, as no such arts ever existed in any country. 

The diseases of children, supposed to be inflicted by witchcraft, were 
those of the internal dropsy of the brain, and the rickts. The symptoms 
and cure of these destructive diseases were utterly unknown in former 
times in this country. Diseases which could neither be accounted for 
nor cured, were usually ascribed to some supernatural agency of a ma- 
lignant kind. 

For the cure of diseases inflicted by wilclicraft, the picture of the 
supposed witch was drawn on a stump or piece of board, and shot at with 
a bullet containing a little bit of silver. This bullet transferred a painful 
(ind sometimes a mortal spell on that part of the witch corresponding 
with the part of the portrait struck by the bullet. Another method of 
rurc WHS that of j^ettinc: some of the child's water, which was cIoseH* 
*:orkcd up in a vial and hun^ up in a chimney. This complimented ihr 
witch with a stran^uarv, which lasted as loner ap the vial remained in the 
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aRfmney. The witch had but one way of relieving Herself from- any spell 
inflicted on her in any way, which was that of borrowing something, no 
matter w^hat, of the family to w^hieh the siibject of the exercise of her 
witchcraft belonged. 

I have known several poor old women nuich surprised at being refused 
requests which had usually been graated without hesitation, and almost 
heart broken when informed of the cause of the refusal. 

When cattle or dogs were supposed to be under the influence of witch- 
craft, they were burnt in the forehead by a branding, iron, or when dead, 
burned wholly to ashes. This inflicted a spelt upon^ the witch which* 
could only be removed by borrowing, as above stated.. 

Witches- were often said to milk the cows of their neighbors. This 
they did by fixing a new pin in a new towel for each cow mtended to be 
milked. This towel was hung over her own door, and by means of cer- 
tain incantations, the milk was extracted from the fringes of the towel 
after the manner of milking a cow. This happened when the ©ows were 
too poor to give much milk. 

The first German glass-blowers in this country drove the witches out 
of their furnaces by throwing living puppies into them. 

The greater or less amount of belief in witchcraft, necromancy and 
astrology, serves to show the relative amount of philosophical science ia 
any country. Ignorance is always associated with superstition, which ^ 
presenting an endless variety of sources of hope and fear, with regard to 
the good or bad fortunes of life, keep the benighted mind continually ha- 
rassed with groundless^ and delusive, but strong and often deeply dis- 
tressing impressions of a false faitli. For this disease of the mind there 
is no cure but that of philosophy. This science shows to the enlightened 
reason of man, that no efiect whatever can be produced in the physical 
world without a corresponding cause. This science announces that the 
death bell is but a momentary morbid motion of the nerves of the ear, 
and the death watch the noise of a bug in the wall, and that the howling 
of the dog, and the croaking of the raven, are but the natiural languages 
of the beast and fowl, and no way prophetic of the death of the sick. — 
The comet, which used to shake pestilence and war from its fiery train, 
is now viewed with as little emotion as the movements of Jupiter and 
Saturn in their respective orbits. 

An eclipse of the sun, and an unusual freshet of the Tiber, shortly 
after the assassination of Julius Caesar by Cassius arul Brutus, threw the 
Avhole of the Roman empire into consternation. It was supposed that all 
the gods of heaven and earth were enraged, and about to take revenge 
for the murder of the emperor ; but since the science of astronomy fore- 
tells in the calendar the time and the extent of the eclipse, the phenome- 
non is not viewed as a miraculous and portentous, but as a common and 
natural event. 

That the pythoness and wizard of the Hebrews, the monthly sooth- 
sayers, astrologers and prognosticators of the Chaldeans, and the sybils 
of the Greeks and Romans, were mercenary impostors, there can be 
no doubt. 

To say that the pythoness, and all others of her cbss,, were aided ia 
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their operalions by the entervcntion of farailiar spirits, does not mend the 
matter ; for spirits, whether good or bad, possess not the po^er of life 
and death, heahh and disease, with regard to man and beast. Prescience 
is an incommunicable attribute of God, and therefore spirits caimot 
foretell future events. 

The afflictions of Job, through the intervention of Satan, were miracu- 
lous. The possessions mentioned in the New Testament, in all human 
probabilty, were maniacal diseases, and if, at their cures, the supposed 
evil spirit spoke with an audible voice, these events were also miraculous, 
and effected for a special purpose. But from miracles, no general con- 
clusion can be drawn with regard to the divine government of the world. 

The conclusion is, that the powers professed to be exercised by the 
occult science of necromancy and other arts of divination, were neither 
more nor less than impostures* • 

Amongst the Hebrews, the profession of arts of divination was thought 
deserving of capital punishment, because the profession was of Pagan 
origin, and of course incompatible with the profession of theism, and a 
theocratic form of government. These jugglers perpetrated a debasing 
superstition among the people. They were also swindlers, who divested 
their neighbors of large sums of money and valuable presents without an 
equivalent. 

On the ground then of fraud alone, according to the genius of the 
criminal codes of the ancient governments, the offense deserved capital 
punishment. 

But is, the present time better than the past with regard to a supersti- 
tious belief in occult influences? Do no traces of the polytheism of our 
forefathers remain among their christian descendants ? This inquiry must 
be answered in the afiirmative. Should an alroanac-maker venture to give 
out the christian calendar without the column containing the signs of the 
zodiac, the calendar would be condemned as totally deficient, and the 
whole impression would remain on his hands. 

But what are those signs? They are the constellations of the zodiac, 
that is, clusters of stars, twelve in number, within and including the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. These constellations resemble the 
animals after which they are named. But what influence do these clus- 
ters of stars exert on the animal and the plant ? Certainly none at all ; 
and yet we have been taught that the northern constellations govern the 
divisions of living bodies alternately from the head to the reins, and in 
like manner the southern from the reins to the feet. The sign then makes 
a skip from the feet to Aries, who again assumes the government of the 
head, and so on. 

About half these constellations are friendly divinities, and exert a sal- 
utary influence on the animal and the plant. The others are malignant 
in their temper, and govern only for evil purposes. They blast during 
their reign the seed sown in the earth, and render medicine and the 
operations of surgery unsuccessful. 

We have read of the Hebrews worshipping the hosts of heaven when- 
ever they relapsed into idolatry ; and these same constellations were the 
hosts of heaven which they worshipped. We, it is true, make no offering 
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to these hosts of heaven, but we give them our faith and confidence. — 
We hope for physical benefits from those of them whose dominion is 
friendly to our interests, while the reign of the malignant ones is an object 
of dread and painful apprehension* 

Let us not boast v^ry much of our science, civilisation, or even Chris- 
tianity, while this column of the relics of paganism still disgraces the 
christian calendar. 

I have made these observations with a view to discredit the remnants 
of superstition still existing among us. While dreams, the howling of 
the dog, and the croaking of the raven, are prophetic of future events, 
we are not good christians. While we are dismayed at the signs of 
heaven, we are for the time being pagans. Life has real evils enough 
to contend with, without imaginary ones. 
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MORALS. 

In the section of the countrj* where my father lived, there Wasj for many 
years after the settlement of the country*, "neither law nor gospel.'' Our 
want of legal government was owing to the uncertainty whether we be- 
longed to the state of Virginia or Pennsylvania. The line which at pre- 
sent divides the two states, was not run until some time after the con- 
clusion of the revolutionary war* Thus it happened, that during a lonj^ 
period bf time we knew nothing of courts, lawyers, magistrates, sherijflS 
or constables. Every one was therefore at liberty "to do whatsoever 
was right in his own eyes." 

As this is a state of society which few of my readers have ever wit- 
nessed, I shall describe it as minutely as I can, and give in detail those 
moral maxims which in a great degree answered the important purposes 
of municipal jurisprudence. 

In the first place, let it be observed that in a sparse population, where 
all the members of the community are well known to each other, and 
especially in a time of war, where every man capable of bearing arms is 
considered highly valuable as a defender of his country, public opinion 
has its full eflFect, and answers the purposes of legal government better 
than it would in a dense population in time of peace. 

Such was the situation of our people along the frontiers of our set- 
tlements. They had no civil, military or ecclesiastical laws, at least 
none that were enforced ; and yet^*thev were a law unto themselves," as 
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to all the leading obligations of our nature in all the relations in wfiiA 
they stood to each other. The turpitude of vice and the majesty of mor- 
^1 vir4:ue were then as apparent as they are now, and they "were then re- 
garded \vi:h the same sentiments of aversion or respect which they inr 
spire at the present time. Industry in working and hunting, bravery in 
war, candor, honesty, hospitality, and steadiness of deportment, rec«ived 
their full reward of public honor and public confidence among our rude 
forefathers, as well as among their better instructed and more polished 
descendants^ The punishments which they inflicted upon- offenders by 
the imperial court of public opinion, were well adapted for the reforma- 
tion of the culprit, or his expulsion from the community.. 

The punishment for idleness, lying, dishonesty, and ill fame generally,, 
was that of "hating the offender out," as they expressed it. This mode 
of chastisement was like the atimra of the Greeks. It w^aa- a public ex- 
pression, in various ways, of a general sentiment of indignation against 
sucb as transgressed the moral maxims of the community to which they 
belonged, and commonly resulted either in the reformation or banishment 
of the person against whom it was directed. 

At house-raisings, log-rollings, and harvest-parties, every one was ex- 
pected to do his duty faithfully. A person w^ho did not perform his share 
of labor on these occasions, w^as designated by the epithet of "Law^rence,'^ 
or some other title still more opprobrious ; ami w^hen it came to his turn 
to require the like aid from his neighbors, the idler felt his punishment 
in their refusal to attend to las calls. 

Although there yvas no legal compulsion to the performance of military 
duty ; yet every man of full age and size was expected to do his full 
share of public service. If he did not do so, he w^s "hated out as a 
coward." Even the want of any article of war equipments, such as am- 
munition, a sharp flint, a priming wire, a scalping knife, or tomahawk, 
was thought highly disgraceful. A man^ who without a reasonable ex- 
cuse failed to go on a scout or campaign when it came to his turn, met 
with an expression of indignation in the countenances of all his neighbors, 
and epithets of hishonor were fastened upon him. without mercy. 

Debts, which make such an uproar in civilised life, were but little 
known among our forefathers at an early settlement of this country. — 
After the depreciation of the continental paper, they had no money of 
any kmd ; every thing purchased was paid for in produce or labor. A 
good cow and ealf was often the price of a bushel of alum salt. If a 
contract was not faithfully fulfilled,, the credit oi' the delinquent was at an 
end. 

Any petty theft was punished witb all the infamy that could be heaped 
on the offender. A. man on a campaign stole from his comrade a cake 
out of the ashes in wliich it w^as baking. He was immediately named 'the 
Bread rounds.' This^ epithet of reproach was bandied about in this way. 
"When he came in sighit of a group of men, one of them, would caH, 'Who 
comes there ?' Another w^ould answer, 'The Bread-rounds. '^ If any 
one meant to be more serious about the matter, be would call out, 'VVho 
jitoleapake out of the ashes ?' Another replied by giving the name of 
the man in full, ^o this a third would give confirmation by exclaiming^ 
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'^Tliat IS true and no lie.' ThU kind of Hongue-lashing' he was doomed 
to bear for the rest of the campaign, as well as for years after his return 
iome. 

If a theft was detected in any of the frontier settlements, a summary 
mode of punishment was always resorted to. The first settlers, as far as 
I knew of them, had a kind of innate or hereditary detestation of the 
vcrime of theft, in any shape or degree, and their maxim -was fea4: ^a thief 
must be whipped.' If the theft was something -of some value, a kind of 
jury of the neighborhood, after heamng the testimony, would condemn the 
<;ulprit to Moses's law, that is, tOtforty siripes^save one. If the theft was 
of some small article, the offender was doomed to carry on his -back the 
flag of the United States, -which then consisted of thsiiteen stripes. In ei- 
ther case, some able hands were selected to execute the sentence, so that 
the strides were sure to be well laid on. 

This punishment was followed by a sentence of^exile. He then was 
inforraed that be must decamp in so many days and fee seen thepe no more 
on penalty of Tiaving the number of Iris stripes doubled. 

For many years after the law was put *in operation in the western part of 
Virginia, the magistrates themselves were in the iiabit of giving those 
who were brought before them on charges of small thefts, the liberty of 
being sent to jail or taking a whippings The latter was commonly cho- 
sen, and was immediately inflicted, after which the thief was ordered t« 
<:lear out. 

In some instances stripes were inflicted ; not for the punisliment of an 
offense, but for the purpose of extorting a -confession from suspected per- 
sons. This was the torture of our early times, and no doubt sometime^? 
very unjustly inflicted. 

If a woman was given to t-attling and slandering her neighbors, she 
was furnished hy common consent with a kind of patent right to say 
'whatever she pleased, without being believed. Her tongue was then 
said to be harmless, or to be no scandaL 

With all their rudeness, these people were given to hospitality, and 
freely divided their rough fare with a neighbor or stranger, and would 
have been offended at the offer of pay. In their settlements and forts, 
they lived, they worked, they fought and feasted, or suffered together, 
in cordial hannony. They were warm and ^constant in their friendships. 
On the other hand they were revengeful in their resentments ; and the 
point of honor sometimes led to personal combats. If one man called 
another a liar, he was considered as having given a challenge which the 
-person who received it must accept, or be deemed a coward, and the 
<;hargc was generally answered on the spot with a blow. If the injured 
person was decidedfy unable to fight the aggressor, he might get a friend 
to do it for him. The same thing took place on a charge of cowardice, 
or any other dishonorable action. A hattle must follow, and the person 
•who made the charge must fight either the person against whom he made 
it, or any champion who chose to espouse his cause. Thus circum- 
stanced, our people in early times were much more cautious of speaking 
•^vil of their neighbors thaji they are at pn^sent. 

Sometimes pitched battles occurred, in which time, place, and seconds 
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were appointed beforehand. I remember having seen one of these 
pitched battles in my lather's fort, when a boy. One of the young men 
knew very well beforehand that he should get the worst of the battle, 
and no doubt repented the engagement to fight ; but there was no getting 
over it. The point of honor demanded the risk of battle. He got his 
whipping ; they then shook hands, and were good friends afterwards. 

The mode of single combat in those days was dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Although no weapons were used, fists, teeth and feet were em- 
ployed at will; but above all, the detestable practice of gouging, by 
which eyes were sometimes put out, rendered this mode of fighting 
frightful indeed. It was not, however, so destructive as the stiletto of 
an Italian, the knife of a Spaniard, the small sword of the Frenchman, 
or the pistol of the American or English duelist. 

Instances of seduction and bastardy did not frequently happen in our 
«arly times. I remember one instance of the former, in which the life 
of the man was put in jeopardy by the resentment of the family to which 
the girl belonged. Indeed, considering the chivalrous temper of our peo- 
ple, this crime could not then take place without great personal danger from 
the brothers or other relations of the victims of seduction, family honor 
being then estimated at a high rate. 

I do not recollect that profane language was much more prevalent in 
our early times than at present. 

Among the people with whom I was conversant, there was no other 
vestige of the christian religion than a faint observance of Sunday, and 
that merely as a day of rest for the aged and play-day for the young. 

The first christian service I ever heard was in the Garrison church in 
Baltimore county, in Maryland, where my father had sent me to school, 
I was then obout ten years old. The appearance of the church, the 
windows of which were Gothic, the white surplice of the minister, and 
the responses in the service, overwhelmed me with surprise. Among my 
school-fellows in that place, it was a matter of reproach to me that I was 
not baptized, and why ^ Because, as they said, I had no name. Such 
was their notion of the efficacy of baptism. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE REVOLUTION. 

The American revolution was the commencement of a new era in the 
history of the world. The issue of that eventful contest snatched the 
sceptre from the hands of the monarch, and placed it, where it ought to 
be, in the hands of the people. 

On the sacred altar of liberty it consecrated the rights of man, surren- 
dered to him the right and power of governing himself, and placed in his 
hands the resources of his country, as munitions of war for his defense. — 
The experiment was indeed bold and hazardous ; but success has hither- 
to more than justified the most sanguine anticipations of those who made 
it. The world has witnessed, with astonishment, the rapid growth and 
confirmation of our noble fabric of freedom. From our distant horizon, 
we have reflected a strong and steady blaze of light on ill fated Europe, 
from time immemorial involved in the fetters and gloom of slavery. — 
Our history has excited a general and ardent spirit of inquiiy into the 
nature of our civil institutions, and a strong wish on the part of the 
PEOPLE in distant countries, to participate in our blessing. 

But will an example, so portentous of evil to the chiefs of despotic 
institutions, be viewed with indifference by those who now sway the 
sceptre with unlimited power, over the many millions of their vassals ? — 
Will they adopt no measures of defense against the influence of that 
freedom, so widely diffused and so rapidly gaining strength thrbughout 
their empires ? Will they make no effort to remove from the worid those 
free governments, whose example gives them such annoyance ? The 
measures of defense will be adopted, the effort will be made ; for power 
is never surrendered without a struggle. 

Already nations, which, from the the earliest period of their history, 
have constantly crimsoned the earth with each other's blood, have 
become a band of brothers for the destruction of every germ of 
human liberty. Every year witnesses an association of the monarchs 
of thos6 nations:, in unhallowed conclave, for the purpose of concerting 
measures for effecting their dark designs. Hitherto the execution of 
those measures has been, alas! too fatally successful. 

It would be impolitic and unwise in us to calculate on escaping the 
hostile notice of the despots of continental Europe. Already we hear, 
like distant thunder, their expressions of indignation and threats of ven- 
geance. We ought to anticipate the gathering storm without dismay, 
but not with indifference. In viewing the dark side of the prospect be- 
fore us, one source of consolation, of mubh magnitude, presents itself. — 
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It is coiifulently expected, that the brave and potent nation, wltli \vhoffi 
we have common origin, will not risk the loss of that portion of liberty, 
which at the expense of so much blood and treasure, they have secured 
for themselves, by an unnatural association with despots, for the unholy 
purpose of making war on the few nations of the earth, which posaess 
any considerable portion of that invaluable blessing ; on the contrary, it 
is hoped by us that they will, if necessity should require, employ the 
bravery of their people, their immense resources, and the trident of the 
ocean, in defense of their own liberties, aad by consequence those of 
others. 

Legislators, fathers of our country ! lose no time, spare no expense in 
hastening on the requisite means of defense, for meeting with safety and 
witli victory the impending storm, which sooner or later must fell upon us. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 



CIVILIZATION. 

The causes which led to the present state of civilization in the westera 
country, are subjects which deserve some consideration. 

The state of society and manners of the early settlers, as presented in 
these notes, shews very clearly that their grade of civilization was indeed 
low enough. The descendants of the English cavaliers from Maryland 
and Virginia, who settled mostly along the rivers, and the descendants of 
tlie Irish, who settled in the interior parts of the country, were neither 
remarkable for science or urbanity of manners. The former were mostly 
illiterate, rough in their manners, and addicted to the rude diversions of 
horse racing, wrestling, shooting, dancing, &c. These diversions were 
often accompanied with personal combats, which consisted of blows, 
kicks, biting, and gouging. This mode of fighting was what they called 
rough and tumble. Sometimes a previous stipulation was made to use 
the fists only. Yet these people were industrious, enterprising, generous 
in their hospitality, and brave in the defense of their country. 

These people, for the most part, formed the cordon along the Ohio riv- 
er, on the frontiers of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky, which de- 
fended the country against the attacks of the Indians during the revolu- 
tionary war. They were the janizaries of the country, that is, they were 
soldiers when they chose to be so, and when they chose laid down their 
arms. Their military service was voluntary, and of course received no 

pay. 

With the descendants of the Irish I had but little acquaintance. 
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although I lived near them. At an early period they were cbmpi'ehended 
in the Presbyterian church, and were more reserved in their deportment 
than their frontier neighbors, and from their situation being less exposed 
to the Indian warfare, took less part in that war. 

The patriot of the western region finds his love of country and national 
pride augmented to the highest grade, when he compares the political,, 
moral, and religious eharaeter of his people, with that of the inhabitants 
of many large divisions of the old world. In Asia and Africa, generation 
after generation passes without any change in the xftoral and religious 
character or physical condition of the people^ 

On the Barbary coast, the traveler, if a river lies iw his way and hap- 
pens to be too high, must either swin it or wait until it subsides^ If the 
traveler is a christian, he must have a firn^an and a guard. Yet this was 
once the country of the famous Cathagenians, 

In Upper Egypt, the people grind meal for their dhoura bread, by rub- 
bing it between two flat stones. This is done by women. 

In Palestine, the grinding of grain is still performed by an ill-construc- 
ted hand mill, as in the days of our Savior, The roads to the famous 
city of Jerusalem are still almost in the rude state of nature. 

In Asiatic Turkey, merchandise is still carried on by caravans, which 
are attended with a military guard ; and the naked walls of the caravan- 
sera is their fortress and place of repose at night, instead of a place of 
entertainment. The streets of Constantinople, instead of being pavedy 
are in many places- almost impassable from mud, filth, and the carcasses 
of dead beasts. Yet this is the metropolis of a great empire. 

Throughout the whole of the extensive regions of Asia and Africa, 
man, from his cradle to his grave, sees no change in the aspect of any 
thing around him, unless from the desolations of war. His dress, his 
ordinary salutations of his neighbors, his diet and his mode of eating it, 
are prescribed by his religious institutions ; and his rank in society, as 
well as his occupation, are determined by his birth. Steady and unva- 
rying as the lapse of time in every department of life, generation after 
Seneration beats the dull monotonous round. The Hindoo would sooner 
ie a martyr at the stake, than s-it on a chair or eat with a knife and fork. 

The descendant of Ishmael is still "a wild H>?n." Hungry, thirsty 
and half naked, beneath a burning sun, he traverses the immense and 
inhospitable desert of Zahara, apparently without any object, because his 
forefathers did so before him. Throughout life he subsists on camePs 
milk and flesh,, while his only covering from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther is a flimsy tent of camel's hair. His single, solitary virtue, is that 
of hospitality to strangers : in every other respect he is a thief and a 
robber. 

The Chinese still retain their alphabet of thirty-six thousand hiero- 
glyphics. They must never exchange it for one of twenty letters, which 
would answer an infinitely better purpose. 

Had we pursued the course of the greater number of the nations of the 
earth, we should have been this day treading in the footsteps of our fore- 
fathers, from whose example in any respect we shonld have thought it 
criminal to depart in the slightert degree. 
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Instead of a blind ot superstitious imitation of the manners aftd m^ 
toms of our forefathers, we have thought and acted for ourselves, and we 
have changed ourselves and every thitrg acfound us. 

Thef linsey and coarse lirtem of the first settlers of the country, have 
been exchanged for the substantial and fine fabrics of E^urope amlAsia-^ 
the hunting shirt for the fashionable coat of broad doth-— and Ihe mocca" 
son for boots and shoes of tanned leather^ Hhe dresses of our ladies 
are equal in beauty, fineness and fashion, to those of Ute cities and 
countries of Europe and Atlantic America/ 

It is not enough that persevering industry has enaMed us to purchase 
the "purple and fine linen*' from foreigners, and to use their porcelain 
and glass-ware, whether plain, eiiglraved tfr gilt ; We have notty dared 
to fabricate those elegant, comfortable, and valuable producrtions of 
art for ourselves. 

A well founded pro^ct of lafgie gains from useful arts artd honest 
labor has drawn to our country a large number of the best artisans of 
other countries. Their mechanic arts, immensely imprcned by American 
genius, have hitherto realised the hopeful prospect which induced their 
emigration to our infant country. 

The horse paths, along which our forefathers made their laborious 
journeys over the mountains lor salt and iron, were soon sucee:eded by 
wagon roads, and those again by substantial turnpikes, which, as if by 
magic enchantment, have brought the distant region, not many years ago 
denominated ^Hhe backwoods,*^ into a close and lucrative connection with 
our great Atlantic cities. The journey over the mountains, formerly con- 
sidered so long, so expensive, and even perilous, is now made in a very 
few days, and with accommodations not displeasing to the epicure himself. 
Those giants of North America, the different mountains composing the 
great chain of the Allegany, formerly so frightful in their aspect, and 
presenting so many difficulties in their passage, are now scarcely noticed 
by ther traveler, in his journey along the gradurated highways by which 
they are crossed. 

The rude sports of former times have been discontinued. Athletic trials 
of muscular strength and activity, in which there certainly is not much of 
merit, have given way to the more noble ambition for mental endowments 
and skill in useful arts. To the rude and often indeceiit songs, but 
roughly and unskillfuUy sung, have succeeded the psalm, the hymn, and 
swelling anthem. To the clamorous boast, the provoking banter, the 
biting sarcasm, the horrid oath and imprecation, have succeeded urbanity 
of manners, and a course of conversation enlightened by science and 
chastened by mental attention and respect. 

Above all, the direful spirit of revenge, the exercise of which so much 
approximated the character of many of the first settlers of our country to 
that of the worst of savages, is now unknown.. The Indian might pass 
in safety among those, whose remembrance still bleeds at tbe recoDeetion 
of the loss of their relatives, who have peris^hed under the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of the savages. 

The Moravian brethren may dwell in safety on the sites of the villages 
desolated, and over the bones of their brethren awl forefathers nnitdered. 
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by the more than savage ferocity of the whites. Nor let it Le supposed 
that the return of peace produced this salutar}* change of feeling towards 
the tawney sons of the forest. The thirst for revenge was not wholly al- 
layed by the balm of peace : several Indians fell victims to the private 
vengeance of those who had recently fbst tfieir relations in the war, for 
some years after it tad cfeased- 

If the state of society arid manners, frdm the cbmmencement of the set- 
tlements m this cduntiy, during tfie lapse of many years, owing to the 
sanguinary character of the IridiaA mode of warfare and other circum- 
stances, was in a state of retrogifession, as was evidently the case — if 
ignorance is more easily induced than sciience— ^if society more speedily 
deteriorafes than improves — if it be much easier for the civilised man to 
become wild, than for the wild man to become civilised ;-— I ask, what 
means have arretted the progress of the early inhabitants of the western 
region towartl' barbarism ?-*-What agents have directed their influence in 
favor of science, morals, and piety r 

Th« early introduction of comraeree \Vias among" the fiVst means of 
changing, in some degfree, the existing, aspefc^ of the population of the 
country, and giving a new curi-ent ta public feeling atrf individ'ual pur- 
suit. 

The huntsman and M^arrior^ when he bad exchanged his hunter's dress 
for that of civilised man, soon Id^t sight of his former occupation, and 
assumed a new character and a nfew line of life,— "like the soldier, who, 
when he receives his disctarge and lays aside his regimentals, soon 
loses the feeling of a soldier, and even forgets in Some degree his manual 
exercise* 

Had not dommerce furnished the means of changing tie dresses of our 
people and the furniture of their house — ^had the hunting shirt, ttioccasdn, 
and legjgins, continued to be the dress of our men — ^had the three-legged 
stool, the nt)ggin, the trencher afid wooden bowl, continued to be the 
furniture of our houses,-^our progress towards science' and civili^tioti 
would have been muct slower^ 

It may seem strange that so much importance is attached to the influ- 
ence of dress in giving the moral and intelleetual character of society* 

in all the institutions of despotic gbvernmentS' we discover evident 
traces of the highest grade of humfart sagacity and foresight. It must 
have been the object of the founders of those gbverrimcnts to repress the 
genius of man, divest the mind of every sentiment of ambition, and pre- 
vent the cognizance of aiiy ruie of life, excepting" that of a* blind obedieAce 
to the despot and his established inrstitutions of Religion and government : 
hence the canonical laws of religioti, inf all governments despotic in prin- 
ciple, have prescribed the costume of each class of sdcietj , their diet and 
fheir irtariner of eating it ; atnd evett their botrsehdd furniture is iiif like 
manner prescribed by law. In all these departments, no deviation from 
the law or custdtn is permitted or eveh thought of. The whole scfence 
of human nature, under such govemtnents, is that of a knowledge of the 
duties of the station of life ptescribed by parentage, and the whole duty 
of man that of a rigi<l performance of them ; while reason, having notfetn^ 
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to do with either the one or tht; other, is never cultivated. 

Even among christians, those founders of religious societies have 
succeeded best who have prescribed a professional costume for their 
followers, because every time the disciple looks at his dress he is put 
ia mind of his obligations to the society to which he belongs, and he 
is therefore the less liable to wander into strange pastures. 

The English government could never subdue the esprit du cour of the 
north of Scotland, until, after the rebellion of '45, the prohibition of 
wearing the tartan plaid, the kilt and the bonnet amongst the Highlan- 
ders, broke down the spirit of the clans. 

I have seen several of the Moravian Indians, and wondered that they 
were permitted to wear the Indian dress. Their conduct, when among 
the white people, soon convinced me that the conversion of those whom 
1 saw was far from being complete. 

There can be little doubt but that, if permission should be ^ven by 
the supreme power of the Mussulman faith, for a change, at the wiD of 
each individual, in dress, household furniture, and in eating and drink- 
ing, the whole Mohammedan system would be overthrown in a few 
years. With a similar permission, the Hindoo superstition would 
share the same fate. 

We have yet some districts of country where the costume, cabins, and 
in some measure the household furniture of their ancestors, are still in 
use. The people of these districts are far behind their neighbors in every 
valuable endowment of human nature. Among them the virtues of chas- 
tity, temperance, and industry, bear no great value, and schools and 
places of worship are but little regarded. In general, every one "does 
what is right in his own eyes.'' 

In short,' why have we so soon forgotten our forefathers, and every- 
thing belonging to our fonner state ? The reason is, everything belong- 
ing to our former state has vanished from o\ir view, and we meet with 
nothing in remembrance of them. The recent date of the settlement of 
our country is no longer a subject of reflection. Its immense improve- 
ments present to the imagination the residts of the labors of several cen- 
turies, instead of the work of a few years ; and we do not often take the 
trouble to correct the false impression. 

The introduction of the mechanic arts has certainly contributed not a 
little to the morals and scientific improvement of the country. 

The carpenter, the joiner and mason, have displaced the rude, unsight- 
ly and uncomfortable cabins of our forefathers, by comfortable, ana in 
many instances elegant mansions of stone, brick, hewn and sawn timbers. 

The ultimate objects of civilization are the moral and physical happi- 
ness of man. To the latter, the commodious mansion house, with its 
furniture, contributes essentially. The family mansions of the nations 
of the earth furnish the criteria of the different grades of their moral and 
mental condition. The savavages universally live in tents, wigwams, 
or lodges covered with earth. Barbarians, next to these, may indeed 
have habitations something bett^, but of no value and indifferently fur- 
nished.. Such are the habitations, of the Kussian Tartar and Tuzkiab 
ptfisantij.. 
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Sach is the effect of a large, elegant, and well furnished house, on the 
feelings and deportment of a family, that if you were to build' one for a 
family of savages, by the occupancy of it they would lose their savage 
character ; or if they did not choose to make the exchange of that char- 
acter for that of civilization, they would forsake it for the wigwam and 
the woods. 

This was done by many of the early stock of backwoodsmen, even 
after they built comfortable houses for themselves. They no longer had 
the chance of "a fall Irant ;" the woods pasture was eaten up ; they 
wanted "elbow room.'^ They therefore sold out, and fled to the forest 
of the frontier settlements, choosing rather to encounter the toil of turn- 
ing the wilderness into fruitful fields a second time, and even risk an 
Indian war, than endure the inconveniences of a crowded settlement. 
Kentucky first offered a resting place for those pioneers, then Indiana, 
and now the Missouri ; and it <jannot be long before the Pacific ocean 
•will put a final stop to the westward march of those lovers of the wil- 
derness. 

Substantial buildings have the effect of giving value to the soil jmd 
creating an attachment for the family residence. Those w^ho have been 
accustomed to poetry, ancient or modern, need not be told how finely 
and how impressively the household gods, the blazing hearth, the plen- 
tiful board, and the social fireade figure in poetical imagery. And this 
is not "tying up nonsense for a song.^' They are realities of life in its 
most polished states : they are among its best and most rational enjoy- 
ments : they associate the little family community in parental and filial 
affection and duty, in which even the well clothed child feels its impor- 
tance, claims and duties. 

The amount of attachment to the family mansion furnishes the crite- 
xion of the relative amount of virtue in .the members of a family. If the 
head of a family should wander fiom the path of paternal duty, and be- 
<;ome addicted to vicious habits, in proportion as his virtue suffers a de- 
clension, his love of bis home and family abates, until, any place, how- 
ever base and corrupting it may be, is more agreeable to him than the 
once dulce domum. If a similar declension in virtue happens on the 
part of the maternal chief of the family mansion, the first effect of her 
deviation from the path of maternal virtue is, that "her fefet abideth not 
in her own house." The same observation's apply to children. When 
the young man or woman, instead of manifesting a strong attachment to 
the family mansion, is "given to outgoing," to places of licentious resort, 
their moral ruin may be said to be at no great distance. 

Architecture is of use even in the important province of religion. — 
Those who build no houses for tberaselves, build no temples for the ser- 
vice of God, and of course derive the less benefit from the institutions 
of religion. While our people lived in cabins, their places of worship 
were tents, as they were called, their seats logs, their communion tables 
rough slabs of hewn timber, and the covering of the worshippers the 
"leaves of the forest trees. 

Churches have succeeded to tents with their rude accommodations for 
public worship. The very aspect of those sacred edifices fills the mind 
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of the beholder with a religious awe, and as to the most believing and 
sincere, it serves to increase the fervor of devotion. Patriotism is aug- 
^lented by the sight of the majestic forum of justice, the substantial 
public highway, and the bridge with its Jong si^cce^sioii of ponderous 
arches. 

^ome a|id Qreece >vould ^o dpubt have fallen mu(;h sooner, had it not 
been for the patriotisip inspired by their magnificent public edifices.— 
jBut for .these, .their histories would have been less compiete and lasting 
than they have beei\. 

Emigration }ias brought to the western regions the wealth, science 
,^nd arts of our eastern brethren, and even of Europe. These vejiope 
bave suflfered ^o deterioration i^i the yrestern country. They base con*, 
tributed mi^eh to the cbswige which has been effected ia the oiQral and 
scientific chz^racter .of our country. 

The ministry of the gosj)el hag contributed fio doubt immensely to the 
happy change which has been effected in the state of our western society, 
. At an early period of par settlements three .Presbyterian clergymen com- 
menced ttheir clerical labors in our infant settlements, — the Re v^ Josepb 
Smith, the ^-ev. John M'Millan, and the Jlev,. Mo Bowers, the two 
iatteir of whom are still living. They \v'ere pious, patient, labaxipus men, 
who collated thpir people into regular congregations, and did all for 
them which their circumstances woyld allow,. It was no dispjirageraent 
to them th^t their first churches were the shady grov^, and their first 
pulpits a kind of tent, constructed of a few rough slsms, and .covered will 
clipboards. " IJe who dwelleth not e:jcclusivfely in temples made wit|i 
hands," was propitious to their devotions. 

•Fjom the outset they prudently resolved to create a ministry in the 
.country, and jtccordlngly .jpstablished little grammar schools at their own 
houses or in their imme^isite neighborhoods. The course of education 
•which rthey gave ^their pupils, was indeed not .extensivie-; but the piety 
iof those who entered into the ministry more than made up the deficiency. 
They formed societies, most of which are now large and respectable, and 
in point of education their ministry has much improved. 

About the year 1792, an academy was established at Canonsburg, in 
Washington county, in the western part of Pennsylvania, which va^ 
nflerwards incorporated under the name of Jefferson College. 

The means possessed by the society for the undertaking wer« indeed 
but small; but they not only erected a tolerable edifice for ^e academy, 
but created a fund for the education of such pious young inen as were 
desirous of entering into the ministry, but were unaible to defray the 
jexpenses of their education. This institution has been remarkably suc- 
/?essful in its operations^ It has pr6duced a large number of good 
scholars in all the literary professions, and added immensely to the sci* 
^nce of the country. 

Next to this., Washington College, situated in the county tow^n of the 
<;ounty of that name, has been the means of diffusiug much of the light 
»of .scianoe through the western country. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on those good men \vho opened 
theiie fruiUuI ^'ourccs of instruction for our iiifant country, at so early n 
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rperiod of its settlement. Tliey have immensely improved the depart- 
.luents of theology, law, medicine and legislation, in the western regions. 

At a later period the Methodist society began their labors in the west- 

':Crn parts of Virginia and Pennsylvauiii. Their progress at first cwas 

slow, but their zeal and perseverance at length overcame every obstacle^ 

so that they are now one of the most numerous and respectable societies 

in » this.. country. The itinerant plan of their ministry is well .calculated to 

.convesy the gospel throughout a thinly scattered population. Accordingly 

their ministry has kept pace with the extension of our setdementa. The 

Jiittle cabin was scarcely built, and the little field fenced in, before these 

evangelical teachers made their appearance amongst them, collected 

.Ibeqa into s«>cieties, and taught them the worship of God. 

Had;it not been for the labors of thel^e indefatigable men, our <country., 
as te a great extent of its settlements, would have been at this day n 
.serai-barbaric region. How many thousands and tens of thousajads of 
:lhe most ignorant and licentious of our population haye they instructed 
;and reclaimed from the error of their ways t Th^y tav^e restored to so- 
ciety even the most worthless, and made them valuable and respectable 
,as citizens, and useful in all the relations of lifo. Their numerous and 
zealous ministry bids fair to carry on the good work t© aay extent which 
iHir settlements and population may .require. 

With the Catholics I liave but little acquaintance, but kave every rea- 
.son to believe, that in proportion to the extent of their flocks, they have 
done well. In this country they have received the episcopal visitations 
of their 'bishops. In Kentucky they have a cathedral, a college and a 
bishop. In Indiana thev have a monastery of the order of St. Trap, 
which is also a college, and a bishop. 

Their clergy, with apostolic zeal, but in an unostentatious manner, 
'have sought out and ministered to their scattered flocks throughout the 
/Country, and as far as I know, with good success- 

The societies of Friends in the western country R^e numerous, and 
•their establishments in good order. Although they are not much in fa- 
vor of a classical education, they are nevertheless in the habit of giving 
their people a substantial English education. Their habits of industry 
and attention to useful arts and improvments are highly honorable to 
themselves and worthy of imitation. 

The Baptists in Ihe state of Kentucky took the lead in the ministry, 
and with great success. Their establishments are, as I have been in- 
formed, at present numerous and respectable in that state. A great and 
salutary revolution has taken place in this community of people. Their 
ministry was formerly quite illiterate ; but they have turned their attention 
to science, and have already erected some very respectable literary es- 
-tnbtishftients in different parts of America. 

The German Reformed and Lutheran churches in our country, as far 
as I know of them, are doing well. The number of the Lutheran con- 
gregations is said to be at least one hundred ; that of the Reformed, it is 
,presuraed, is about the same amount. 

It is reniark'ible that throu;;hout the whole extent of the United Statc'ib, 
die Uenuans, in proportion to tlicir wealth; have the best ^hurohcs, or- 
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gftns -and grave-yiirds. It is a fortunate circumstance that those of our 
citizens who labor under tlie disadvantage of speaking a foreign language, 
are blessed with a ministry so evangelical as that of these very numerous 
and respectable communiiies. 

The Episcopalian chuicb, which ought to have been foremost in gath- 
ering their scattered flocks, have been. the last, and done the least of any 
christian community in the evangelical work. Taking the western 
country in its whole extent, at least one half of its population was ori- 
giqally of Kpiscopalian parentage ; but for want of a ministry of their 
own tliey have associated with othtt* communities. They had no alter- 
native but that of changing their profession or living and dying without 
the ordinance, s of religion. It can be no subject of regret that those or- 
dinances were placed within their reach by other hands, whilst they were 
withheld by those, by whom, as a matter of right and duty, they ought 
to have been given. One single ehorea episcopus, or sufiragan bishop, 
of a faithful spirit, who, twenty years ago, should have **ordained them 
elders in everj"^ place" where they were needed, would have been the 
instrument of forming Episcopal congregations over a great extent of 
country, and which by this time would have become large, numerous 
and respectable ; but the opportunity was neglected, and the consequent 
loss to this church is irreparable. 

So total a neglect of the spiritual interests of so many valuable people, 
for so great a length of time, by a ministry so near at hand, is a singular 
and unprecedented fact in ecclesiastical history, the like of which never 
oicjned before. 

It seems to me, that if the twentieth part of their number of christian 
people, of any other community, had been placed in Siberia, and depen- 
dent on any other ecclesiastical authority in this country, that that au- 
thority would have reached them many years ago with the ministration 
of the gospel. With the earliest and most numerous Episcopacy in 
America, not one of the eastern bishops has yet crossed the Allegany 
mountains, although the dioceses of two of them comprehended large 
tracts of country on the western side of the mountains. It is hoped that 
the future diligence of this community will make up, in some degree, for 
the negligence of the past. 

There is still an immense void in this country which it is their duty to 
fill up. From their respectability, on the ground of antiquity among the 
reformed churches, the science of their patriarchs, who have been the 
lights of the world — from their number and great resources, even in 
.Maerica — she ought to hasten to fulfil the just expectations of her own 
people, as well as those of other communities, in contributing her full 
share to the science, piety, and civilization of our country. 

From the whole of our ecclesiastical historj', it appears, that, with the 
exception of the Episcopal church, all our religious communities have 
done well for their country. 

The author begs that it may be understood, that with the distinguish- 
ing tenets of our rclij^ious societies he has nothing to do, nor yet with 
the excellencies nor defects of thcii ecclesiastical institutions. They are 
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noticed on no other ground than that of their respective contnbutions to 
the science and civilization of the country. 

The last, but not the least of the means of our present civilization, arc 
our excellent forms of government and the administration of the laws. 

In vain, as means of general information, are schools, colleges, and 
a ministry of the gospel of the best order. A l?ind of liberty is a land 
of crime, as well as of virtue. 

It is often mentioned, as a matter of reproach to England, that, in 
proportion to her population, they have more convictions, executions, 
and transportations, tiian any other country in Europe. Should it be 
asked, what is the reason of the prevalence of crime in England ? Is it, 
that human nature is worse there than elsewhere ? We answefr, ho.— 
There is more liberty there than elsewhere in Europe, and that is the 
true and only solution of the matter in question. Where a people are at 
Kberty to learn what they choose, to think and act as they please, and 
adopt any profession for a living or a fortune, they are much more liable 
to fall into the commission of cnmes, than a people who from their iiifan- 
cy have been accustomed to the dull, monotonous march of despotism, 
-which chains each individual to the rank and profession of his forefathers, 
and does not permit him to wander into strange and devious paths of 
hazardous experiments. 

In America, should a stranger read awhile our numerous publications 
of a religious nature, the reports of missionarj' and Bible societies, at 
first blush he would look upon the Americans as a natioh of saints ; let 
him lay these aside, and read the daily newspapers, he will change his 
opinion, and for the time being consider them as a nation abounding in 
crimes of the most atrocious dye. Both portraits are true. 

The greater the amount of freedom, the greater the necessity of a 
steady and faithful administration of justice, but more especially of crimi- 
nal justice; because a general diffusion of science, while it produces the. 
most salutary effects, on a general scale, produces also the worst of 
crimes, by creating the greater capacity for their commission. There is 
scarcely any art or science, which is not in some hands and under cer- 
tain circumstances made an instrument of the most atrocious vices. — 
The arts of navigation and gunnery, so necessary for the wealth and de- 
fense of a nation, have often degenerated into the crime of piracy. The 
beautiful art of engraving, and the more Useful art of writing, have been 
used by the fraudulent for counterfeiting all kinds of public and private 
documents of credit. Were it not for science and freedom, the impor- 
tant professions of theology and physic would not be so frequently as- 
sumed by the pseudo priest and the quack without previous acquirements, 
without right, and for purposes wholly base and unwarrantable. 

The trath is, the western country is the region of adventure. If we 
have derived some advantage from the importation of science, arts and 
wealth ; we have on the other hand been much annoyed and endangered, 
as to our moral and political state, by an immense importation of vice, 
associated with a high grade of science and the most consummate art in 
the pursuit of wealth by every description of unlawful means. The- 
steady admihistration of justice has been our only safety from destructloa^ 
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by the pestilential influence of so great an amount of moral depratity ia 
our infant country. 

Still it may be asked whether facts warrant the beleif that the scale is 
fairly turned in favor of science,i piety and civilization — whether in re- 
gard i& these important end<5wments of our nature, the present time is 
better than the past-^^whetKer we may safely consider our political insti- 
tutions so matured and settled that our personal liberty, property anJ 
sacred hoRor^are' riot only secured to us for the present, but likely to re- 
main the Hiherftanee of our children for generations yet to come. Socie- 
ty, ixy ils best) state, resembles the sleepping volcano,t as to the amount of 
latent moral evil which it always contains. It is enough for public safety, 
dnd all that can reasonably be expected, that the good predominate over 
tie eviL The moral and political means, which have b«en so successfully 
employed for preventing a revolutionary explosion, have, as we trust, 
procrastinated the danger of such an event for a long time to come. If 
We have criminals, they are speedily pursued and brought to justice. 

The places of our country, which still remain in their native state of 
wilderness, do not, as in many other countries, afford notbrious lodg- 
ments for thieves. Our hills are not, as in the wilderness of Judea, 
♦^hills of robbers.'^ The ministry of the holy gospel is enli^tening the' 
minds of our people with the best of all sciences,, that of God himself, his 
divine government and man's future state. 

Let it not be thought hard that our forum* of jjastice are so- numerous. 
Hie style of their architecture so imposing, and the business which occu- 
pies them so multifarious ; they are the price which freedom must pay for 
its protection. Commerce, circulating through its million channels, will 
Create an endless variety of litigated clamiSr Crimes of the deepest dye, 
springing from science and liberty themselves, requfre constantly the vi-' 
gilance and coercion of criminal justice. Even the poorest of our people 
are solicitous for the education of their children. Thus the great sup-- 
Jports of our moral and political state, resting on their fimest bases, public 
opinion and attachment to- our government and laws, promise stability fop 
generations yet to come 
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The author of the History of^ the Valley had intended to postpone the 
-subject of the following pages, and/give the subject matter thereof in a 
second edition; but at the request of a highly respectable subscriber, and 
on consulting the printer, it is found that this addition to his work wiil 
not greatly increase the expense of the present volume. It is therefore 
-deemed expecKent to gratify public -curiosity by giving the following 
sketches. If any one should be foand incredulous enough to doubt th« 
correctness of his statements, he can only say to such individuals, that 
they can kav-e occular proof of the truth of each by taking the trouble to 
examine for themselves. 



FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

That portion of the Valley lying 4}etween the Blue Ridge and Little 
North Mountain, is generally about an average of twenty-five miles. wide, 
commencing at the Cohongoraton (Potomac,) and running from thence 
a southerly course to tire commencement of the northern termination of 
Powell's Fort mountains, a distance of about forty-five miles. 

This region, it has already been stated in a preceding chapter, when 
the country was first known to the white people, -was one entire and 
beautiful prairie, with the exception of narrow fringes of timber imme- 
diately bordering on the water courses. The Opequon, ?( pronounced 
■Opeckon) heads at the eastern base of the Little North Mountain, and 
Whence passing through a fine tract of limestone country seven or eight 
itrniles, enters into a region of slate. This tract t)f slate country com- 
mences at the northern termination of Powell's Fort mountains, and is 
six or eight miles in width east and west, Bnd continues to the Potomac 
a distance of about forty-five miles. The Opequon continues its serpen- 
tine course through the slate region, and empties into the Potomac about 
fifteen or sixteen miles above Harpers -Ferry. It is thought by some in- 
individuals that this water course is susceptible of navigation for small 
craft, twenty-four or twenty-five miles from its mouth. This slate region 
of country is comparatively poor, unproductive land ; yet in the hands of 
industrious and skilful farmers, many very valuable and beautiful farms 
s-je to be seen in it. About twenty years ago a scientific Frenchmna 
Jsu^K^-stcd to the author Uic opii>ion *Mliat this re;^ion of slate country 
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•.was, at some remote period of the world, coverecl 'with a inouiitaih, at 
.abrasion of which had taken place by some great convulsion of nature.— 
This he inferred from an examination of the base of the Fort Mountain- 
tie stratum of the slate at the foot of which being precisely similar to that 
of the slate at the edges of the region of this slate country." The author 
will not venture an opinion of his own on this subject, but has given that 
of an individual who it was said at the tune was a man of considerable 
philosophical and scientific acquirements. 

East of this slate country commences another region of fine limestone 
land, averaging ten or twelve miles in width, and for its extent certainly 
unsurpassed in point of natural beauty, fertility and value, by any sectiou 
of country in Virginia. 

Powell's Fort presents to the eye much gradeur and sublimity. Tra- 
•dition informs us that an Englishman by the name of Powell, at the eariy 
settlement of our country, discovered silver ore in the West Fort Mouh* 
tain, and commenced the busmess of money coining ; and when any atr 
ierapts were made to arrest him, he w^ould escape into the mountain and 
conceal himself. From this circumstance it acquired the name of Pow- 
/ell's Fort, The late Capt Isaac Bowman, about thirty y^ears ago, pointed 
out to the author the site of Powell's shop, where it wras said he wrought 
his metal, the ruins of which were then to be seen. -Capt. Bowman alse 
informed the author that several crucibles and other iEstruments, which he 
had fequently seen, had been found about the .ruins -of this shop, so that 
there is no ,doubt»of the truth of the tradition that this man Powell was ia 
the practice of melting down some sort of metal, if die did not actually 
.counterfeit money. 

The grandeur and sublimity of this extraordinary work of nature consist 

in its tremendous height and singular formation. On entering the mouth 

of the Fort, we are struck with the awful height of the mountains on eaeh 

side, probably not less than a thousand feet Through a very narro\v 

j)assage, a bold and beautifiri stream of water rushes, called Passage 

creek, which a short distance :fcelow works several fine Oierchant mills.^r- 

After travelling two or three miles, the valley gradually widens, and for 

^upwards of twienty milee furnishes arable land, and affords .settlements for 

eighty or ninel}' families, several of wfeom own very valuable farms.;-— 

The tv/o mountains run parallel about twenty-four or twenty-five mi(es, 

:and are called the East and West Fort mountains, and then are merged 

into ofie, anciently called Masinetto, now Masinutton mountaia. The 

Masinuttou jnountain continues its course about thirty^five or thirty-six 

vinilcs sowtherly, and abruptly terminates nearly opposite Keisletown, in 

the county 4\i' Rockingham. This range of mountains ;divides the two 

great brandies of the Shenandoah river, called the South and Nortii forks. 

This mountani, upon the whole, presents to the eye something of the 

rshape of the letter Y, or perhaps more the shape of the houns and tougue 

^f a wagon. 

The turnpike road from New-Market, crossing Masinutton and Blue 
llidge into the county of Culpeper, is *held as private property. The 
dwcllinir-liouse whore fhc toll is received staodfc en the summit of Masi; 
iiUttoHj iVoui which eucli of tlit svalleys -of the ISorth ajjid South livjert 
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y resents to (he delighted vision of the traveler a most enchanting view of 
the country for a vast distance. The little thrifty village of New-Market, 
Avith a great number of farms and their various improvements, are seen 
;in full relief. On the east side of the mountain, on the South river and 
JUawksbill cijjeek, are to be seen a number fine farms, many of them stud- 
den with handsome brick buildings. Upon the whole, the traveler is am- 
ply rewarded, by this gratifying sight, for his labor and fatigue in ascen- 
ding the mountain, which is said to be two miles from its base to its 
summit. There is -a 'Considerable depression where the road crosses at 
this place, called Masinutton gap. 

From the East Fort mountain, at a point nearly opposite Woodstock, 
.the South river presents to the eye precisely the appearance of three dis- 
tinct streams of water crossing the valley from the western base of the Blue 
Ridge to the foot of the Fort mountain. At the northern end of the West 
Fort mountain, from an eminence, W^inchester can be distinctly seen, at a 
distance of not less than sixteen miles, air measure, and a {freat portion 
?of the county of Frederick can be overboked from this elevated point. — 
There is also r^n elevated point about five miles south of Front Royal, 
.en the road leading from thence to Lu-ray, from which there is a most 
ravishing view <of the eastern section «f the county of Frederick, and the 
tops of the mountains bordering on the north side of the Cohongoruton. 

After leaving this eminence, and proceeding southerly towaids Luray, 
from the undulating form of the country between the South river and 
iBlue Ridge, for a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles, it appears constant- 
ly to the traveler as if he were nearly approaching the foot of a consider- 
able mountain, and yet fiiere is none to cross his way. The South river, 
for seventy or eighty miles on each side, affords large proportions of fine 
-alluvial lands — in many parts of it first-iate high lands, which are gener- 
ally finely improved, and owned by TOany wealthy and highly respectable 
pjoprietors. The new .founty of Page, for its extent, contains as much 
'intrinsic wealth as any county west of the Blue Ridge, with the exception 
of Jefferson. 

The valley of the North river, from the West Fort mountain to the 
oastem base of the Little North mountain, is generally fine limestone 
land, undulating, and finely watered. It is also highly improved, with a 
density of population perhaps unequaled by any section of Virginia ; and 
it isi)elieve(l there is more cash m the hands of its citizens than in any 
part of the state for the same extent. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the three counties of Jefferson, 
Berkeley and Frederick, contain a greater proportion of fertile lands than 
any other section of the state ; but unfortunately, it may with truth be 
aflSrmed that it is a badly watered country. There are many neighbor- 
hoods in which nothing like a spring of water is to be seen. It is how- 
ever true, that there are many fine large limestone springs, remarkable for 
the great quantitv of water which is discharged from them. . But nature 
appears to have distributed her favors in this respect unequally. 

The counties of Morgan, Ha«ipsh^re and Hardy, are remarkable for 

their mountains and fine freestone wa^ter. From the mountainous charar- 

.ai/eter^f this section, it jib but sparsely inhabited in many parts of it. The 
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South and Norih Ijianchcs of the CohongoriUon (Potomac) afford ten- 
siderable quantities ol' as fine fertile alluvial land as anj part of the U. S, 
Patterson's creek also furnishes a considerabte body of fine land. Capon 
river, Lost river, and Back creek, furnish much fine land, and are all 
thickly populated. 

The western part of Frederick, Berkeley and Shenandoah, include 
considerable portions of mountainous country* The Little North moun- 
tain commences near the Cohongoruton, having Back creek valley on the 
west, which extends about thirty-five miles into the interior, to the head 
waters of the creek. This mountain runs a southerly course, parallel 
with the Great North mountain, passing through the three counties just 
mentioned. This tract of mountain land is comparatively poor and un- 
productive. It is, however, pretty thickly populated, by a hardy race 
of people. In our mountains generally, wherever spots of arable land 
are to be found, (which are chiefly in the glens,) thei*e scattered settlers 
are to be found also. 

East of the Shenandoah river the Blue Ridge is thickly populated, and 
many fine productive farms are to be seen. The vast quantity of loose 
stone thickly scattered over the surface of this mountain, one would be 
ready to believe, would deter individuals from attempting its cultivation; 
but it is a common saying among those people, that if they can only ob- 
tain as much earth as will cover their seed grain, they are always sure 
of good crops. 

The public road crosses the Blue Ridge, from the South river valley 
into the county of Madison. From the western base of the mountain to 
to the summit, it is said to be five miles. On the top of the mountain, at 
this place, there is a large body of level land, covered almost exclusively 
%vith large chestnut timber, having the appearance of an extensive 
swamp, and producing great quantities of the skunk cabbage. But little 
of it has been reclaimed and brought into cultivation. It produces fine 
crops of grass, rye, oats, potatoes and turnips ; but it is said to be entire- 
ly too moist for the production of wheat, and too cool for the growtli of 
Indian corn. The people in its neighborhood say that there is not a 
week throughout the spring, summer and autumn, without plentiful falls 
of rain, and abundant snows in the winter. In the time of long droughts 
on each side of the mountain, Ahis elevated tract of country is abundantly 
supplied with rains. It is also said, that from this great height nearly 
the whole county of Madison can be seen, presenting to the eye a most 
fascinating and delightful view. 

On the summit of the West Fort mountain, about fifteen miles south 
of Woodstock, there is also a small tract of land, remarkable for its depth 
of fine rich soil, but inaccessible to the approach of man with implements 
of husbandry. This tract produces immense quantities of the finest chest- 
nut, though from the great difficulty of ascending the mountain, but little 
benefit is derived from it to the neighboring people. 

In our western mountains small bodies of limestone lands are to be 
met with, one of the most remarkable of which is what is called the 
" Sugar Hills," pretty high up the Cedar creek valley. This tract is 
said to contain fonr or five hundred acres, and lies at the ♦[•astern base 
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•f Paddy^s mountain. It derives its name from two causes : first, when 
discovered it was covered chiefly with the sugar maple ; and secondly, 
several of its knobs resemble in shape the sugar loaf. Its soil is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the production of wheat of the finest quality, of which, 
let the seasons be as they may, the land never fails to produce great 
crops, which generally commands seven or eight cents per bushel more 
than any other wheat grown in its neighborhood. The Hessian fly has 
not yet been known to injure the crops while growing. 

Paddy's mountain is a branch of the Great North mountain, and is 
about eighteen or twenty miles long. It takes its name from an Irish- 
man, whose name was Patrick Black, who first settled at what is now 
called Paddy's gap in this mountain. This fact was communicated to 
the author by Moses Russell, Esq. 

n. 

NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 

It would require perhaps several volumes to give a minute description^ 
of all the natural and interesting curiosities of our country. The Inquisi- 
tive individual can scarcely travel more than a mile or two in any direc- 
tion among our mountains, but some sublime and grand work of nature 
presents itself to the eye, which excites his wonder and admiration. — 
The author must therefore content himself with a brief description of 
comparatively a few of the most remarkable. He will commence his 
narrative with Harpers-Ferry. This wonderful work of nature has been* 
so accurately described by Mr. Jeflferson, that it is deemed unnecessary 
to give a detailed description of it. Suffice it to say, that no stranger 
can look at the passage of the waters of the Potomac and Shenandoah, 
rushing through the yawning gap of the mountain, without feeling awe at 
the grandeur and sublimity of the scene, and ready to prostrate himself 
in adoration before that omnipotent God whose almighty arm hath made 
all things according to his own wisdom and power. 

It is much to be regretted that a Captain Henry, during the administra- 
tion of the elder Adams in 1799, when what was called the provisional 
army was raising, and a part of which was stationed at Harpers- Ferry,, 
greatly injured one of the most interesting curiositiea of this place. A 
rock qf extraordinary shape and of considerable size stands on the brink 
of a high hill, on the south side of the tung or point of land immediately 
in the fork of the river. The apex of this rock was a broad flat table, 
supported on a pivot, on which Mr. Jefferson, during his visit to this 
place, inscribed his name, from which it took the name of Jeflerson's 
rock. 

The years 1798 and 1799 were a period of extraordinary political ex- 
citement. The two great political parties, federal and democratic, of our 
country, were at this period completely organised, and an interesttng 
struggle for which party should have the ascendancy was carried on. — 
This same Capt. Henry, whether actuated by the same motive which im- 
pelled the Macedonian youth to murder Philip his king, or whether he^ 
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hoped to acqulrepopularity with his parly, (he calling himself a federalist,) 
or whether from motives purely hostile towards Mr. Jefferson and all the 
democratic party, placed him'self at the head of a band of soldiers, anit 
with the aid of his myrmidons, hurled off the apex of this rock, thus 
Wantonly, and to say the least, unwisely destroying the greatest beauty 
of this extraordinary work of nature. By this illiberal and unwise act^ 
Capt. Henry has ^'condemned his name to ev^lasting/fame." 

CAVES IN THE COUNTY OF JEFFERSON. 

About seven or eight miles above Ilarpers^Ferry, on-' the west side of 
the Shenandoah, nearly opposite the Shannondale springs, from a quarter 
to a half mile from the river, a limestone cave has been discovererf, which 
contains several beautiful inerustatidns or stalactites farmed froM the fil- 
tration of the water^ 

Near Mecklenburg, (ShepAterdst^wn,) another cave lias been found, 
out of which considerable quantities of hydranlic limestone is taken, and 
when calcined or reduced to lime, is found to make a cement little if any 
inferior to plaster of paris. Out of this cave a concreted limestone was 
taken, which the author saw in the possession of Dr.- Botelcr of Shep- 
herdstown, which at first view presents to the eye, in shape, a striking 
resemblance to that of a fish of considerable size. A smaller one was* 
found at the some time, which has a strong resemblance to a mink. — 
Several intelligent individuals were induced to believe they were* genuifle 
petrifactions. 

CAVES fN THE COUNTY OF FREDltRICK. 

In the county of Frederick are to be seen five or sik of those caves.-*-* 
Zaife's cave, now on the lands owned by the heirs of the late Maj. James 
Bean, is the one described by the late Mr. Jefferson, in his " Notes on- 
Virgin ia." This cave the author partially explored afeout eighteen' 
morfths ago, but found it too fatiguing t& pursue his examination to any 
exteiilt. The natural beauty of this place has of late years been greatly 
injured from the smoke of the numerous pine torches used to light it. — 
All the incrustations and spars are greatly darkened, giving the cave a 
somber and dull appearance. The author w^s infomwed, on his visit Xcf 
this place, that Maj. Bean, shortly before his death, cut out several of 
the spars, reduced them to lime, sprinkled it over sorase of his growing 
crops, and found thSt it produced all the effects of gypsum. 

On the lands late the residence of Captain Edward McGuire, dec'dir 
is another cave of some considerable extent ; but its incrustations and 
spars are of a muddy yellowish color, and rtot coi^sidefed a Very interest' 
fmg curiosity. 

Adjoining the lands of Mr. James Way, the former residence of the 
late CoL C. M. Thruston, an extensive cave of very singular and curious 
formation was discovered many years ago. On explorittg it with the aid' 
6f a pocket compass, the needle \vas found running to every part of it. 

Oti the east side of the Shenandoah river, some two or three miles 
below Berry's Ferry, at :he base of the Blue Ridge, a cave of considera- 
ble extent has been discovered, containing several curiosities. About twe 
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ttiiles below this c?ive on the same side of the >iver5 is to be seen What 
"was anqiently called Redman's fishery. At the base of a rock a large 
subterraneous stream of water is discharged into the river. At the ap- 
proach of winter myriads of fish make their way into this subterraneous- 
stream, and take up their winter quarters. In the spring they return into 
the river* By placing a fish-basket in the mouth of the cavern-, great 
quantities of fine fresh-water fish are taken, both in the autumn and spring 
of the year. The author recollects being at this place upwards of fifty 
years ago, just after Mr. Redman had taken up his fish-basket, and can 
safely aflSrm, that he drew out of the water from two to three bushels of 
fish at a single haul* 

On Crooked run, near Bethel meeting house, on the lands now owned 
by Mr. Stephen Grubb, is a limestone cave, which the author has more 
than once been in* It does not exceed one hundred yards in length, and 
is remarkable only for its production of saltpetre, and preserving fresh 
meats in hot weather* 

The Panther cave, on the north bank of Cedar creek, owned by Major 
Isaac Hite, about a half or three-fourths of a mile west of the great high- 
way fi-om Winchester to Staunton, is a remarkable curiosity* Nature 
has here formed a most beautiful and solid upright wall of gray limestone 
rock, of about one hundred yards in length, near the west end of which 
is to be seen an elegant arch, of abou^ sixty feet in front, ten or twelve 
feet high in the center, and extending twenty-five or thirty feet under the 
body of the wall. There are two circular apertures running into the body 
of the rock from the arch, one about twelve inches in diameter, the other 
somewhat smaller* Whether these openings do or do not lead into large 
apartments or caverns in the body of the rock, is not and probably never 
will be known. Tradition relates that at the early settlement of the 
country this place was known to be the haunt and habitation of the pan- 
ther, from which it derives its name. 

We have two natural wells in this county ; one at what is called the 
Dry marsh, a drain of the OpeqUon, about two miles east of the creek^ 
not more than a quarter of a mile north of the road leading from Winches- 
ter to Berryville. This natural well in dry seasons furnii^hes several con- 
tiguous families with water. It is formed by a natural circular opening 
in an apparently solid limestone rock. Its walls are undulating, and m 
times of dry seasons the water sinks some sixteen or eighteen feet below 
the surface, but at all times furnishes abundant supplies* In the winter, 
no matrter how great the degree of cold, gmall fish are frequently drawn 
up with the water fi'om the well. In times df freshets, the Water rises 
above the surface, and discharges a most beautiful current for severat 
weeks at a time* Tradition relates that this wejl was disbovered at th^ 
first settlement of the neighborhood. 

The other natural well is the one described by Mr. Jefferson. This 
natural curiosity first made its appearance on the breaking up of the hard 
winter of 1789-80. All the old people of our country doubtless recollect 
the great falls of snow and severity of this remarkable winter. The au" 
thor was bom, and lived with his father's family imtil be was about thir* 

♦j * . •- A. . 
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teen yean of age^ within on« and a half miles of this natural welL — 
The land at that period was owned by the late Feilding Lewis^ of 
Fredericksburg, Va., but is now the property of the heirs of the late 
Mr. Thomas Castleman, in the neighborhood of Berryville. Nature had 
,here formed a circular sink of a depth of some fourteen or fifteen feet, 
and fifty or sixty feet in diameter at the surface. In the spring of the 
year 1780, the earth at the bottom of this sink suddenly gave way and 
fell into the cavity below, forming a circular aperture about the ordinary 
eircumferenee of a common artificial well. It -was soon discovered that 
a subterraneous stream of water passed under the bottom. There being 
no artificial or natural means to prevent the earth immediately about the 
well from falling in, the aperature is greatly enlarged, forming a sloping 
bank, by which a man on foot can easily descend within eight of ten feet 
of the water.. The current of water is quite perceptible to the eye. The 
whole depth of the cavity is thirty or thirty-five feet. 

CAVES IN THE COUNTY OF SHENANDOAH. 

Within two or thsee miles of Woodstock, on the lands of the late 
William Payne, Esq*, is an extensive cavern, which it is said has never 
yet been explored to its termination. It contains many curious incrus- 
tations, stalactites, &c. From the mouth of this cave a constant current 
of cold air is discharged, and the cavern is used by its owners as a place 
to preserve their fresh meats in the hottest seasons of the year. 

On the east side of the South fork of the Shenandoah river, three or four 
miles south of Front Royal, there are two caves but a short distance 
apart, which, like all other caves, contain beautiful curiosities. One of 
them many years ago was visited and explored by the late celebrated 
John Randolph of Roanoke ; but the author has never been able to learn 
whether he committed to writing^ his observations upon it. One of its 
greatest curiosities is an excellent representation of the hatter^s kettle. 

Within about three miles north-west of Mt. Jaekson, Shaffer's cave is 
situated. It has been explored about half a mile. It is not very re- 
markable for its production of natural curiosities. Tradition relates an 
amusing story in connection with it. A very large human skeleton was 
many years ago found in this cavern, the skull bone of which a neighbor- 
ing man had the curiosity to take to his dwelling house. This aroused 
the ghost of the dead man, who, not being pleased with the removal of 
his head, very soon appeared to the depredator and harassed him until he 
became glad to return the skull to its former habitation. The ghost 
then became appeased and ceased his visits. It is said that there are 
many persons to this day in the neighborhood, who most religiously be- 
lieve that the ghost did really and truly compel the offender to return his 
skull. The author saw in the possession of Dr. Wetherall, of Mt. Jack- 
son, one of the arm bones of this skeleton, that part extending from the 
shoxiWer to the elbow^ which was remarkable for its thickness, but was 
not of very uncommon lengxh. At that time he had not been visited by 
the ghost to demand his arm ; but perhaps he was not so tenacious of it 
as h^e wa^ of bis head. 

In ti^e qounty of Page, within about three miks of Luray, u care, but 
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little inferior to Weyer's cave, was some years ago discovered, a ffraphie 
description of v^'^hich was written by W. A. Harris, Esq., and published 
in the Woodstock Sentinel -of the Valley, and copied pretty generally 
throughout the Union. 

£&BIN6 AKD FLOWING -SPRINGS, 

Pretty high Tip Cedar creek there is a beautiful spring of clear moun- 
tain water, issuing from the western side of the Little North mountain, in 
a glen, which ebbs and flows twice in every twenty-four hours. It rises 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and ebbs at four in the evening. It is in 
a perfect state of nature, has considerable fall immediately from its mouth, 
so that it cannot ^convenicaitly be ascertained precisely what is its greatest 
rise and falL When the author sa^v it it was down, and he could not 
conveniently spare the time to wait to see it rise. But the author's in- 
formant (Mr. J. Bond) werit with him to the spring, and assured Irim 
that he has repeatedly seen it rise. The author is also informed that 
there is a salt sulphur spring, on the land late the property of Mr. John 
Lee, but a short distance from where the Staunton stage road crosses 
Cedar creek, which has a daily erected over it. The respectable widow 
of Mr. Lee informed the author that this spring ebbs and flows twice in 
every twenty-four hours, and that if care is not particulariy taken at ev- 
ery flow, its current is so strong as to overset th« vessels of milk placed 
in the water^ 

FALLING RUN. 

So Tie thirteen or fourteen miles south-west of Winchester, and within 
about two miles of the residence of Moses Russell. Esq., in the county 
of Frederick, is to be seen what is called the Falling run. Between what 
the neighboring people call Falling ridge (the commencement of Paddy's 
mountain) and the Great North mountain, pretty near the summit, on 
the east side of the mountain, a fine large spring rises, forming a beauti- 
ful lively stream of safficient force to work a grist mill. This stream pur- 
sues its serpentine course thro' a glen several hundred yards in width, of 
gradual descent, between the. mountain and Falling ridge. Pursuing its 
course in a northerly direction from its fountain, for about one and a half 
miles, it makes a pretty sudden turn to the east, and slioots owr a solid 
granite rock probably not less than one hundred feet high. ITie first 
eighteen or twenty feet of the rock over w^iich the w^ater passes is a little 
sloping, over which the water spreads and oov-ers a surface of fifteen or 
sixteen feet, from whence the fall is entirely perpendicular, and strikes on 
a mass of solid rock ; it then forms an angle of about forty-five degi*ess, 
rushing and foaming over an undulating surface of about ninety or one 
hundred feet ; from thence is a third fall of about the same length, and 
then pitches into a hole of considerable depth; from thence it escapes 
down a more gradual descent, and suddenly becomes a gentle, smooth,, 
placid current, as if it is pleased to rest from the violent agitations and tur- 
moils through which it had just ])assed. At the first base reached by the 
water, Si perpetual mist arises, which, viewed on a clear sunshiny day, 
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presejits lo the eye a most interesting and beautiful sight. The whole 
fall is little it' any less than three hundred feet. 

A short distance to tlie south of this place, at the junction of the Fall- 
ing ridge with the North mountain, is to be seen wha* the neighboring 
people call "th» Pinnacle." The apex of this pinnacle is a flat, broad 
table, su])ported on a pivot, and can be set in motion by the hands of a 
man, and will continue to vibrate for several minutes. There '^e several 
small caverns in this rock, and it is known to be tlie abode of the turkey 
buzzards in the w^inter, where they remain in a state of torpitude. Mr. 
Russell informed the autlior ttiat he once took out a torpid buzzard in tlie 
winter, laid it on tlie sunny side of the rock, and it very soon regained 
life and motion. 

TROUT POND. 

In the county of Hardy, about eight or nine miles south of the late 
residence of James Sterrett, Esq. deceased, and a little east of Thornbot- 
tom, is situated a most beautiful miniature lake, called the Trout pond 
A large spring rises near the summit of the Great North mountain, de- 
scending on the west side into a deep glen, between the mountain and a 
very high ridge immediately east of Thornbottom, in which glen nature 
has formed a receptacle of unknown depth for this stream of water. This 
stream forms an area of about one and a half acres, nearly an oblong 
square. Nature never presented to the eye a more perfectly beautiful 
sheet of w'atcr. It is as transparent as crystal, and abounds with fine 
trout fish. 

The late Col. Taverner Beale, upw^ards of forty years ago, described 
this place to the author, and stated that he could safely affirm that he believ- 
ed he had seen ten thousand trout at a single view in this pond. Col. Beale 
also informed the author that himself and a friend of his once made a raft, 
puB floated to the centre of the pond, where they let down a plumb and line, 
(the author does not now recollect the length of the line, though, it was 
certainly not less than forty feet,) but did not succeed in reaching the 
bottom. A Mr, Gochenour, who resides near this place, informed the 
ai.tho: that he had heard it was fathomed many years ago, and was found 
to be sixty feet deep, but did not know the certainty or truth of this 
report. The water is dijscharged at the north-east corner of the pond, 
and after descending about two miles, works a saw mill, and thirty or 
forty yards from the mill falls into a sink and entirely disappears. This 
sink is in the edge of Thornbottom, a pretty narrow- strip of limestone 
land, which affords between the mountains a residence for four or five 
families, each of w^hom has a fine spring of w-ater, all w'hich, after run- 
ning a short distance, also disappear. The stream of water from the 
pond, doubtless considerably increased by the waters of Thornbottom, 
again appears at the northern termination of a very high ridge called 
''the Devil's garden." It bursts out in one of the finest and largest springs 
the author has ever seen. It is said that this subterranean passage of 
4he water is fully eiglit miles in length. This spring is within about one 
♦(jUfU'tor of a mile iVom Mr. Stcnctl's dwelling house, tjnil forms a beauti- 
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ful stream of water called Trout run, which in a valuble tributary of the 
Capon river. 

"The devil's garden" is truly a wonderful work of nature. Be- 
tween two lofty ridges of the Sandy ridge and North mountain a strip 
of ground, about a mile in width, commences rising gently from the head 
of Trout run, and pursues its regular ascent for three miles, when it ab- 
ruptly terminates, at its southern extremity, in a vast pile of granite rocks, 
having a perpendicular height of some four or five hundred feet. This 
immense pile is entirely separated from and independent of its neighbor- 
ing mountains, having a vast chasm on its two sides and southern ter- 
mination. At its south end it is covered with nearly level rocks, forming 
a floor of about an acre. This floor is curiously marked with fissures on 
the surface of various distances apart. On the eastern side stands a 
statue, or perhaps it may more appropriately be called a bust, about sev- 
en feet high : the head, neck and shoulders bear a strong resemblance to 
those of a man, and from the breast downwards it gradually enlarges in 
size from two and a half to three feet in diameter. It is without arms. — 
It stands on a level table of rock, is of a dark color, and presents to the 
eye a frowning, terrific appearance. When this singular curiosity was 
first discovered, some superstitious people concluded it was the image' 
of the Devil ; and hence the name of " The Devil's garden." Near his 
Satanic majesty anciently stood a four-square stone pillar, of about two 
and a half feet diameter, and ten or twelve feet high. This pillar is broken? 
off at its base, crosses a chasm, and reclines, something in the form of an 
arch, against the opposite rock. 

About one hundred feet below the stand of the statue, a door lets inta 
numerous caverns in the rock, the first of w^hich forms a handsome room 
of moderate size, the floors above and below bemg tolerably smooth and 
level. From this room there is a handsome flight of stone steps ascend- 
ing into a room of larger size, until twelve different apartments are pass- 
ed through, and then reaches the top of the rocks. The late Mr. Sterrett, 
in riding with the author to view this extraordinary work of nature, said 
that it was difficult for an old man to get access to the inlet, of course I 
did not attempt it. Mr. Babb, who resides in its neighborhood, informed 
the author that he had frequently explored the cavern ; and the young 
people of the neighborhood, male and female, frequently, in parties of 
pleasure, visit and pass through its various apartments. 

LOST RIVER, 

Here again the eye is presented with another evidence of the all-pow- 
erful arm of God ! This river heads in several small springs, on a high 
ridge of land near Brock's gap, which divides the waters of the North 
fork of the Shenandoah from the waters of the Lost river. This water 
course meanders through a beautiful valley of fine alluvral land, a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. On its west side, some ten or twelve miles 
below its head springs, is a cavern at the eastern base of " tost liv^ 
mountain," which has been explored about one hundred yards (some say 
more) from its month. Over the inlet is a handsomely turned arch twelve 
or fourteen feet wide, and six or seven high. From this cavern is dis- 
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charged a stream of beautiful water, remarkable for its degree of coldness. 
It is called "the cold spring' cave." 'J'he mouth of this cave effectually 
preserves fresh meats of every kind from injury in the hottest seasons.— 
This cave exhibits but few curiosities. 

Some ten or twelve miles further do'wn, the river comes in contact 
witli Lost river mountain, (which is of considerable magnitude,) has cut 
its way through the mountain, and about two miles further down has to 
encounter a second mountain called Timber ridge, through which it has 
forded its way, and one and a half or two miles further has to contend 
with Sandy ridge, a mountain of considerable height and width. Here 
the water and mountain appear to have a mighty struggle for the ascen- 
dency. In flood times, Mrs. River, despising all obstructions, forces her 
way through a yawning, frowning chasm. But at times of low water, 
when her ladyship is less powerful, his giantship, the mountain, defies all 
her power lo remove a huge mass of adamantine rocks, which obstructs 
her passage in the gap ; but to remedy this evil, Mrs. River has adroitly 
and cunningly undermined the mountain, formed for herself a subterrane- 
ous passage, and generously supplied her sister Capon with all the water 
she has to spare. It is impossible for the inquisitive eye to view this 
mighty work of nature without being struck with the idea of the great 
obstruction and mighty difficulty this water had to contend with in for- 
cing a passage through this huge mountain. The author viewed this 
place with intense interest and curiosty. At the western base of the 
mountain, the water has found various apertures, one of which is under 
the point of a rock, of seven or eight feet wide, which appears to be the 
largest inlet. For the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the sink, 
not a drop of water is to be seen in times of drought. There are several 
large springs which issue from the mountain in the gap, forming a small 
stream, which always runs tlirough it. The water of the river has a sub- 
terraneous })assage of full three miles, and is discharged in several very 
large springs at the eastern base of the mountain. These several springs 
fqrra the great fountain head of Capon river. 

An old man and his son, (their names not recollected,) whose dwelling 
is very near the sink, related a very singular occurrence which they rep- 
resented as having happened a few days before the author's visit to this 
place. Thiey stated that several dogs were in pursuit of a deer on the 
ftiountain — that the deer ran to the brink of a rock, at least one hundred 
fdet high, which is very near the sink, and the poor animal being pretty 
closely pursued, leaped from tlie rock, and falling on a ver^' rough, stony 
surface, was terribly crushed and bruised by the fall, and instantly expired. 
They immediately ran to it and opened tlie large veins in the neck, but 
little blood was discharged. They took off the skin and cut up the flesh; 
but most parts of it were so much bruised and mangled as to be unlit for 
use. 

Capon river exliibits several great natural curiosities. Near its head 
waters is a rock called *Hhe Alum rock," from which exudes native alum, 
and forms a beautiful incrustation on its face, which the neighboring 
people collect in small quantities, but often sufficient for their domestic 
purposes of staining their cloths. 
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About two miles above the forks of thisxiver is situated ^^Ciiudy's cas- 
tle," a most stupendous work of nature. It is said hyvtradition that in 
the time of the wars between the white and red people, a wian by the 
name of James Caudy, more than once took shelter on the rock from the 
pursuit of the Indians, from whence its name. It consists of a fragment 
of the mountain, separated from and independent of the neighboring 
mountains, forming, as it were, a half cone, and surrounded with a 
yawning chasm. Its eastern base, washed by the Capon river, rise» to 
the majestic height of four hundred and fifty or five hundred feet, while 
its eastern side is a solid mass of granite, directly perpendicular. A line 
drawn round its base probably would not exceed one thousand on twelve 
hundred yards. From its western side it may be ascended by a man on 
foot to within about ninety or one hundred feet of its summit. From 
thence the rock suddenly shoots up something in the form of a comb, 
which is about ninety or one hundred feet in length, eight or ten feet in 
thickness, and runs about north and south. On the eastern face of the 
rock, from where the comb is approached, a very narrow undulating path 
is formed, by pursuing which, active persons can ascend to its summit. 
The author called on Mr. John Largent, (from whom he received much 
kindness and attention,) and requested Mr. L. to be his pilot, which re- 
quest was readily acceded to. Mr. L.'s residence is less than half a mile 
from the spot. In his company the author undertook to ascend this aw- 
ful precipice. Along the path a few laurel shiubs have grown out of the 
fissures of the rock. With the aid of the shrubbery, the author succeeded 
in following Mr. Largent until they reached within twenty or twenty-five 
feet of the summit, where they found a flat table, four or five feet square, 
on which a pine tree of five or six inches diameter has grown some ten or 
twelve ieet high. This afforded a convenient resting place. By sup- 
porting myself with one arm around the body of the tree, and a cane in 
the other hand, I ventured several times to look down the precipice, but 
it produced a disagreeable giddiness and painful sensation of the eyes. — 
From this elevated situation an extensive view of what is called the white 
mountain presents itself for a considerable distance, on the east side of 
Capon river. The beautiful whiteness of this mountain is produced by a 
considerable intermixture of fine white sand with the rocks, which almost 
exclusively form the west side of Capon mountain for several miles. 

Nine or ten miles below this place, in a deep rugged glen three or four 
miles east of Capon, on the west side of the mountain, the "Tea table" 
is to be seen, than which nature in her most sportive mood has seldom 
performed a more beautiful work. This table presents the form of a 
man's hat, with the crown turned downwards. The stem (if it may be 
so termed) is about four feet diameter and about four feet high. An ovaj 
brim, some seven or eight feet in diameter, and seven or eight incheii 
thick, is formed around the top of the stem, through which a circular 
tube arises, twelve or fourteen inches in diameter. Through this tube a 
beautiful stream of transparent water arises, and regularly flows over the 
whole surface of this large brim, presenting to the eye one of the most 
beautiful fountains in nature's works. 
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ICE MOUNTAIN. 



This most extraordinary and wonderful work of God's creation certain* 
ly deserves the highest rank in the history of the natural curiosities of 
our country* This mountain is washed at its western base by the North 
river, a branch of the Capon. It is not more .than one quarter of a mil«f 
north of the residence of Christopher Heiskell) Esq., at North river mills, 
m the county of Hampshire, twenty-six miles north-west of Winchester. 
The west side of this mountain, for about one mile, is covered with loose 
stone of various size, many of which are of a diamond shape. It is pro- 
bably six or seven hundred feet high, very steep, and presents to the eye 
a most grand and sublime spectacle. 

At the base of the mountain, on the western side, for a distance of 
about one hundred yards, and ascending some twenty-five or thirty feet, 
on removing the loose stone, which is easily done with a small prise, the 
most perfectly pure and cry-stal looking ice, at all seasons of the year, is 
to be found, in blocks of from one or two pounds to fifteen or twenty in 
w;eight.* At the base of this bed of ice a beautiful spring of pure water 
is discharged, which Is by many degrees colder than any natural spring 
water the author has ever seen. It is believed that its natural tempera- 
ture is not many degrees above the freezing point. Very near this spring 
the owner of the property has removed the stone, and erected a small log 
dairy, for the preservation of his milk, butter, and fresh meats. When 
the author saw this little building, which was late in the month of April, 
the openings between the logs, (on the side next the cavity from which 
the st^ne had been taken out,) for eighteen inches or two feet •from the 
floor was completely filled with ice, and above one half the floor was cov- 
ered with ice several inches thick. This is the more remarkable from ii^ 
being a known fact that the sun shines with all its force from eight or 
nine o'clock in the morning until late in the evening, on the surface cov- 
ering the ice, but the latter defies its power. Mr. Deevers, who is the 
owner of the property, informed the author that milk, butter, or fresh 
meats of every kind, are perfectly safe from injury for almost any length of 
time in the hottest weather. If a fly venture in, he is immediately stif- 
fened with the cold and becomes torpid. If a snake in his rambles hap- 
pens to pass over the rocks covering the ice, he soon loses all motion, 
and dies. Christopher Heiskell, Esq. informed the author that Several 
instances had occurred of the snakes being found dead among the rocks 
covering the ice. An intelligent young lady at the same time stated that 



*The neighboring people assert, that at the setting in of the winter 
season, the ice commences melting, and soon disappears, not a particle 
of which is to be found while the winter remains. If this be true, it ren- 
ders this place still more remarkable and extraordinary. The order of 
nature, in this immediate locality, seems to be reversed : for, when it is 
summer all around this singular spot, here it is covered with the ice of 
winter, and vice versa. We cannot account for this effect, except the 
6ause be some chemical laboratory under the surface, operating from the 
influence of the external atmosphere, but in opposition to it. 
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she had seen instances of this character. In truth, it was upon her first 
suggesting the fact, that the author was led to make inquiry of Mr. Heis- 
kell. Mr. Devers stated that he had several times removed torpid flies 
from his dairy into a more temperate atmosphere, when they soon recov- 
eied life and motion and flew off. 

Nature certainly never formed a better situation for a fine dairy estab- 
lishment. But it will probably be asked by some persons, where is the 
milk to come from to furnish it i The time will probably come, and 
perhaps is not very distant, when our mountains will be turned to good 
account. Their sources of wealth are not yet known ; but the spirit of 
enterprise and industry is abroad, and the present generation will hardly 
pass away before the most astonishing changes will be seen in every part 
of our happy country. 

THE HANGING ROCKS. 

These, or, as they are sometimes called, " Blue's Rocks," are another 
wonderful work of nature. They are situated on the Wappatomaka^ . 
about four miles north of Romney, the seat of justice for the county of 
Hampshire. The author has several times viewed this place with exci- 
ted feelings and admiration. The river has cut its way through a moun- 
tain probably not less than five hundred feet high. By what extraordina- 
ry agency it has been able to do this, it is impossible conceive, unless 
"we look to that almighty power whose arm effects all his great objects at 
pleasure. On the east side of the river is a huge mass of rocks which 
forms a perpendicular wall several hundred yards in length, and not less 
than three hundred feet high. The opposite point of the mountain is more 
sloping, and may be ascended by a man on foot. On the top of the 
mountain is a level bench of land, pretty clear of stone, and fine rich soil, 
upwards of one hundred yards in width^ but, from the difficulty of ap- 
proaching it, it remains in a state of nature^ It would, if it could be 
brought into culiivationy doubtless weH reward the husbandman for his 
labors. 

The public road, leading from Romney into the great western highway, 
passes between the margin of the river and the great natural wall formed 
by the rocks. The center of the rocks for about eighty or one hundred 
yards, is composed of fine gray limestone, while orr each side are- the 
common granite mountain stone. 

The reader will recollect that this is the place where a most bloody 
battle was fought between contending parties of the Catawba and Dela- 
ware Indians, noticed in a preceding chapter of this volume. 

One other natural curiosity remains to be noticed, and that is, what Ts 
called the "Butterfly rocks/' These rocks are to be seen in Fry's gap, 
on Cedar creek, in the county of Frederick. The whole mass of rocks 
are intermixed with petrified flies, of various sizes. The entire shape of 
the wings, body, legs, head, and even the eyes of the flies, are distinctly 
to be discovered. The rocks are of deep brown color, and of the slate 
species. 

Tlwj author will conclude this section with a brieC nolixre o-f an aralan- 
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che or mountain slide, which he has omitted to notice in its' proper place. 
In the month of June, in the remarkable wet spring and summer of the 
year 1804, during a most tremendous and awful flood of rain, near the 
summit of the Little North mountain, a vast column of water suddenly 
gushed from the eastern side, and rapidly descending, with its tremen- 
dous current, tore away every tree, of whatever size, rocks of eight or 
ten tons weight, hurling them into the level lands below, and threatening 
desolation and destruction to everything which was within the limits of 
its vortex. In its passage down the mountain it opened a chasm from 
ten to fifty yards in width, and from eight or ten to twelve or fifteen feet 
in depth. The farm of Mr. David Funkhouser, which the flood took in 
its course, was greatly injured, and a beautiful meadow covered over 
with the wood, stone, and other rubbish. The flood ran into the lower 
floor of his dwelling house, the foundation of which is elevated at least 
three feet above the surface of the ground. This rent in the side of the 
mountain, at the distance of five or six miles, presented for many years 
the appearance of a very wide road. It is now grown up thickly with 
young pine timber, and so crowded that there is scarcely room for a man 
to pass between them. 

III« 

MEDICINAL SPRINGS— WATERING PLACES. 

Our country abounds in medical waters. Numerous sulphur springs ex- 
ist, particularly in the slate lands and mountains. Springs, of various 
qualities of water, are also to be seen, several of which are remarkable 
.for their superior virtues in the cure of the various disorders of the human 
body. , 

It is not within the plan of this work to notice all the medical springs 
which the author has seen and heard of. He will content himself with a 
brief account of those deemed most valuable, beginning with Bath^ in 
the county of Morgan. 

This is doubtless the most ancient watering place in the valley. Tra- 
dition relates that those springs were known to the Indians as possessing 
valuable medical properties, and were much frequented by them. They 
were anciently called the " Berkeley Warm Springs,^' and have always 
kept their character for their medical virtues. They are much resorted to 
not only for their value as medicinal waters, but as a place (in the season) 
of recreation and pleasure. Bath has become a considerable village, is 
the seat of justice for Morgan county, and has several stores and boarding 
houses. It is too publicly known to require further notice in this work.- 

SHANNONDALE. 

It is not more than twelve or fourteen years since this spring was first 
resorted to as a watering place, though it was known for some years be- 
fore to possess some peculiar medicinal qualities. A few extraordinary 
cures were effected by the use of the water, of obstinate scorbutic com- 
plaints,, and it suddenly acquired a high reputation. A company of gen- 
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tlemen in its neighborhood joined and purchased the site, and forthwtth 
erected a large brick boarding house, and ten or twelve small buildings 
for the accommodation of visitors. For several years it held a high rank 
among our watering places. 

SALUB SPRINGS, COMMONLY CALLED BONd's SPRINGS. 

"These are situated between the Little North mountain and Paddy's 
mountain, forming the head fountain of Cedar creek, and about twenty- 
eight or thirty miles south-west of Winchester, and seven or eight miles 
north-west of Woodstock. These springs are acquiring a high character 
for their valuable medical qualities, though it is only four or five years 
since they have been resorted to. It is well ascertained that the water 
from at least one of them has the powerful quality of expelling the bots 
from the horse. 

Another of the springs is called "the Poison spring," and it is asserted 
by the people of the neighborhood that by drinking the water freely, and 
bathing the part wounded, it will immediately, cure the bite of any poi- 
sonous snake. 

There are five or six beautiful transparent springs within a circumference 
of one hundred \and fifty or two hundred yards, several of which are yet 
unimproved. Nature has seldom done more for an advantageous water- 
ing place than she has exhibited at these springs. No place the author 
has ever seen presents more conveniences for the construction of baths. — 
One of the springs is discharged from an elevated point of a ridge, and 
has fall and water enough to construct any reasonable number of shower 
baths. It is asserted by those who attend the springs, that several great 
cures of obstinate scorbutic complaints have been made by the use of the 
water. One remarkable instance was related to the author. A little 
boy, of eight or nine years of age, had become dreadfully disordered by 
eruptions all over his body, which formed large running ulcers. The 
complaint baffled all the efforts of the most skillful phisicians in the neigh- 
borhood, and continued for about twelve months, when the child's life 
was despaired of. An uncle of the child, who was acquainted with the 
valuable quality of these waters, took him to the springs, and by repeat- 
.edly washing his body with the water of the poison spring, and also his 
freely drinking it, in ten or twelve days the child was perfectly cured, and 
has ever since remained in fine health. Within one and a quarter miles 
from this place there is a fine white sulphur spring, which is said to pos- 
sess very active cathartic qualities. It is also said that the water has a 
sweetish taste, and is by some called the sweet sulphur spring. The wa- 
ter has a pure crystal look, and is discharged from a spring at the base 
of Paddy's mountain. Plunging baths may be multiplied at pleasure.— 
The waters are pretty /COol ; a handsome bath house is erected, and the 
visitors use it freely. 

Sixteen neat looking dwelling houses have been erected by as niiany 
proprietors within the last four or five years ; but unfortunately there is 
•no regular boarding house established, which has heretofore prevented 
much resort to this place. In the hands of a man of capital and enter- 
prise, it doubtless might be made one of the mo^t charming rural summer 
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retreats west of the Blue ridge. It has the advantage of a most beauti- 
ful summer road much the greater part of the whole route from Winches- 
ter ; what is called Frye's gap, within twelve miles of Winchester, being 
by far the worst part of it ; and an excellent road can be made at inconsid- 
erable expense across the Little North mountain. Travelers passing up 
or down the valley, would in the summer season find this a delightful 
resting place, if it was put in a proper state of improvement for their accom- 
modation, nor is it more than seven or eight miles out of the direct road. 
The present buildings are arranged so as to leave in the center a beautiful 
grove of yotmg oak and other timber, which affords a lovely shade in hot 
weather. Near Capt. J. Bond's dwelling house, within three hundred 
yards of the mineral springs, there ir a fine large limestone spring. 

ORKNEY SPRINGS, COMMONLY CALLED YELLOW SPRINGS. 

Thes« spriaags are near the head waters of Stony creek, about seventeen 
or eighteen miles south-west of Woodstock. The waters are composed 
of several lively springs, are strong chalybeate, and probably impregnated 
with some other mineral besides iron. Every thing the water passes 
through or over is beautifully lined with a bright yellow fringe or moss. 
The use of this water is found very beneficial for the cure of several 
complaints. There are ten or twelve small buildings erected by the 
neighboring people for their private accommodation. 

The author visited this watering place about four years ago. A Mr. 
Kaufman had brougdit with him, the day preceding, the materials for a 
small framed dwelling house. He r-eached the place early in the day, 
raised his house, had the shingles and weatherboarding nailed on, the 
floor laid, and doors hung, and ate his dinner in it the next day at one 
o'clock. The author had the pleasure of dining w^ith the old gentleman 
;»nd lady, when they both communicated the foregoing statement of facts 
to him. A free use of this water acts as a ^nost powerful cathartic, as 
does also a small quantity of the fiinge or moss mixed with any other 
kind of M'ater. 

CAPON SPRINGS, MORE PROPERLY FRYERS SPRINGS. 

The late Heiiry Frye, of Capon, upwards.of ibrty years ago, informed 
the author that he was the first discoverer of the ^valuable properties of 
this celebated watering place. He stated that he was hunting, and killed 
A large bear on th<3 side of the mountain near the springs, and becoming 
dr}', he descended the glen in search of water, where he found a large 
spring, but it was thickly covered with moss and other rubbage ; on re- 
moving which, he drank of the water, and found it disagreeably warm. 
It at once occurred to him that it possessed some valuable medical qual- 
ities. The next summer his wife got into bad health, and w^as aflSicted 
with rlieumatic and probably other debilitating disorders^ He went and 
/cleared out the springs, erected a small cabin, removed his wife there, 
and remained four or five weeks, when the use of the w^aters had restored 
his wife to a state oi' fine lieallh. Fpom this occurrence it took the name 
,if .<^ FiyeN ^prin^s/' and wa? called by that name for many years. Bv 
v.lirii \vbi,ni oi r-.ipruvo tliii name was r-h^lG^ed iQ that of *SClapon," the 
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author cannot explain. It is situated four miles east of Capow river, and 
with what propriety it has taken the name of that river, the reader can as 
readily determine as the author. This place is too publicly known to re- 
quire a minute description in this work ; suffice it to say, that it is located 
in a deep narrow glen, on the west side of the Great North mountain. — 
The road across the mountain is rugged and disagreeable to travel, but 
-money is now raising by lottery to improve it. The trustees for several 
years past have imposed a pretty heavy tax upon visitors for the use of 
the waters. This tax is intended to r^ise funds for keeping the baths, 
&c. in repair. There are seventeen or eighteen houses erected without 
much regard to regularity, and a boarding establishment capable of ac- 
commodating fifty or sixty visitors, which is kept in excellent style. 

The waters at this place are a few degrees cooler than the waters of 
Bath ; but it is believed by many that they possess some qualities far 
more powerful. There is no fact better known, than that an exclusive 
use of the water for five or six days, (like the waters at Salus,) will expel 
the bots from horses. This place is twenty- two miles ^uth-west of 
AVinchester. 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRING, HOWARD's LICK. 

This fine white sulphur spring lies about four miles west of Lost river, 
in a most romantic retired glen in the mountains. It is almost wholly in a 
state of nature, the nearest dwelling house to it being about two miles, 
and is but little known and resorted to as a watering place. The spring 
has been cleaned out, and a small circular wall placed around it, and a 
beautiful lively stream of water discharged. It would probably require a 
tube of one and a half or two inches diameter to vent the water. Every 
thing the w^ater passes over or touches is pretty thickly incrusted with 
pure white sulphur. The water is so highly impregnated as to be quite 
unpleasant to the taste, and can be smelled thirty or forty feet from the 
•spring. The use of the water is found very efficacious in several com- 
plaints, particularly in autumnal bilious fevers. The people in the neigh- 
borhood say, that persons attached with bilious complaints, by a single 
. dose of Epsom salts, worked off with this water, in three or four days are 
entirely relieved and restored to heath. The author cannot pretend to 
express his own opinion of the valuable properties of this water, merely 
having seen it as a transient passenger. But. he has no hesitation in 
saying that it presents to the eye the appearance of by far the most val- 
uable sulphur water he has ever yet seen. There is level land enough 
around it for the erection of buildings sufficient for the accommodation of 
a great many visitors. A fine and convenient road can be had to it from 
Lost river, a gap in the mountain leading to it being generally quite level, 
and wide enough for the purpose. It is probably twenty-three or twen- 
•four miles south-west of Capon springs. 

paddy's gap, or MAUREr's WHITE SULPHUR SFR1^'G. 

This is a small pure white sulphur spring, and is said to possess some 
valuable medicinal qualities. It lies in Paddy's gap, about half way be- 
^tween Capon and Salus ?:prings. 
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PEMBROKE SPRINGS. 

These are situated about one mile south of the residence of Moses Rus- 
sell, Esq., seveateen miles north-west of Winchester. The waters are 
considered too cold to bathe in. A bath house has been erected, but it 
is little used. The waters are pure and salubrious, discharged from the 
base of the North mountain, and if good accommodations were kept, it 
would doubtless become a resting place for travelers in the season for 
visiting the Capon springs. Mr. George Ritehour has lately erected a 
tannery at tliis place, and it will probably become a place of business. 

Williams's white saLPHUR springs, formeBvLy dvvaiil's. 

These are situated about six miles north-east of Winchester. A 
commodious boarding house has been erected by Mr. Williams, who is 
going on yearly witib additional improvements, to meet the increasing 
popularity of the establishment. 

There are three or four other sulphur springs which were formerly pla- 
ces of considerable resort, but thej have fallen into disrepute. The au- 
thor therefore considers it unnecessary to give them any particular notice 
JO this work. Many chalybeate springs are to be met with in our mounr 
jtaini, but it is not deemed nec"essary to describe them. 

GRAY EARTH. 

The author will conclude with a brief notice of a light gray earth of 
singular texture, and probably containing some highly valuable properties. 
A considerable bank of this earth or clay is to be seen about two miles 
below Salus springs. When dissolved in water it makes a beautiful 
whitewash, and is said to be more adhesive than lime. It is remarkably 
soft, being easily cut with a knife, has an unetuous or rather soapy feel 
when pressed between the fingers, and when mixed with a small quanti- 
ty of water, forms a tough adhesive consistence, very much resembling 
dough made of wheat flour. 

The author, when he first heard of this bank of earth, concluded it was 
probably fuller's earth, so highly prized by the manufacturers of cloth, 
&c. in England ; but upon an examination of it, it does not appear to 
answer the description given by chemists of that earth. It is highly pro- 
bable that it would be found a most vnluable manure, and in all likeli- 
hood would on trial make a beautiful ware of the pottery kind for domes- 
tic use. It would, in the opinion of the writer, be well worth while for 
manufacturers and others to visit this place and examine for themselves. 
The author has no pretensions to a knowledge of chemistry, and therefore 
cannot give anything like an analytical description of this singular and 
curious kind of earth. 
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JDescription of Weyer's Care* 



BY S. L< COOKE, A. M^ 



Weykr's Cave is situated near the northern extremity of Augusta coun* 
ty, Va., seventeen miles north-east of Staunton, on the eastern side of 
the ridge running nearly N. and E- parallel to the Blue Ridge, and somcr 
what more than two miles distant from it. 

The western declivity of this ridge is very gradual, and the visitor, b9 
he approaches from that direction, little imagines from its appearance that 
it embowels one of Nature's masterpieces. The eastern declivity, how-^ 
ever, is quite precipitous and difficult of ascent* 

The Guide's house is situated on the northern extremity of this ridge, 
and is distant eight hundred yards from the entrance of the Cave. In 
going from the house to the Cave, you pass the entrance of Madison's 
Cave, which is two hundred and twenty yards from the other* Madison's 
Cave was know» and visited as a curiosity, long before the discovery of 
Weyer's, but it is now passed by and neglected, as unworthy <5f notice,, 
compared with its more imposing rival, although it has had the pen of a 
Jefferson to describe its beauties- 
Let me remark here, that the incurious visitor, who goes because oth- 
ers go, and is but slightly interested in the mysteries of Nature, may re-^ 
tain his usual dress when he enters the Cave which I am attempting to 
describe ;— but if he is desirous of prying into every recess, — climbing 
every accessible precipice,— and seeing all the beauties of this subterra- 
nean wonder, I would advise him to provide himself with such habili- 
ments as will withstand craggy projections, or receive no detriment from 
a generous coating of mud. 

The ascent from the bottom of the hill to the mouth of the Cave is 
steep, but is rendered less fatiguing, by the zigzag course of the path^ 
which is one hundred and twenty yards in length < 

Before entering the Cave, let us rest ourselves on the benches before 
the door, that we may become perfectly cool, while the Guide unlocks 
the door, strikes a light and tells the story of its first discovery. 

It seems that about the year 1804, one Bernard Weyer ranged these 
hills as a hunter. While pursuing his daily vocation, he found his match 
in a lawless Ground Hog, which not only eluded all his efforts, but 
eventually succeeded in carrying off the traps which had been set for his 
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capture. Enraged at the loss of his traps he made an assault upon the^ 
domicil of the depredator, with spade and mattock. 

A few moments labor brought him to the ante-chamber of this stupen- 
dous Cavern, where he found his traps safely deposited. 

The entrance originally was small and difficult of access; but the enter- 
prise of the Proprietor has obviated these inconveniences: it is now en- 
dosed by a wooden wall, having a door in the centre, which admits you ta 
the Ante-Chamber. 

At firaft it is about eight feet in height, but after proceeding a few yards, 
in a S. W. direction, it becomes contracted to the space of three or four 
feet square. 

At the distance of twenty-four feet from the entrance, — descendmg at 
an angle of nineteen degrees, — you reach the Dragon's Room, so called 
from a stalactitic concretion, which the Nomenclator undoubtedly suppos- 
ed to resemble that nondescript animal.. 

Above the Dragon's room there is an opening of considerable beauty, 
^ut of small size, called the Devil's Gallery. 

Leaving this room, which is not very interesting, you proceed in a more 
southerly direction, to the entrance of Solomon s Temple, through a 
high but narrow passage, sixty-six feet in length, which is by no means 
difficult of access. Here you make a perpendicular descent of thirteen 
fleet, by means of an artificial bank of earth and rock, and you find your- 
self in one of the finest rooms in the whole Cave. It is irregular in shape, 
being thirty feet long, and forty-five broad — runing nearly at right angles 
to the main course of the Cave. As you raise your eyes, after descend- 
ing the bank before mentioned, they rest upon an elevated seat, surround- 
ed by sparry incrustations, which sparkle beautifully in the light of your 
candles. 

This is not unaptly styled Solomon's Throne. Every thing in this 
room, receives its name from the Wise Man; immediately to the left of 
the steps, as you descend, you will find his Meat-house; and at the east- 
em extremity of the room, is a beautiful pillar of white stalactite, some- 
what defaced by the smoke of candles, called by his name. With strange 
inconsistency, an incrustation resembling falling water, at the right of lir 
steps, has obtained the name of the Falls of Niagara. 

Passing Solomon's Pillar, you enter another room, more irregular than 
the first, but still more beautiful. It would be impossible adequately to 
describe the magnificence of this room. I shall therefore merely observe, 
that it is thickly studded with beautiful stalactites, resembling, in form 
and color, the wots of radishes, which have given the appellation of 
Radish Room to this delightful place. 

I cannot refrain from reprobating here, the vandal spirit of some visi- 
tors, who regardless of all prohibitions, will persist in breaking off and 
defacing, these splendid specimens of Nature's workmanship, forgetting 
that a smgle blow may destroy the work of centuries. 

The main passage to the rest of the Cavern is immediutely opposite to 
the entrance to Solomon's Temple, and you reach it by an ascent of 
twelve feet, to what is called The Porter's Lodge. From this place, pur- 
suing the same eourse, you pass aloag a passage varying from ten to* 
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fhiily feet in height — from ten to fifteen in breadth— -and fifty-eight in 
length, until you reach Barney^s Hall, which receives its name from 
the fancied resemblance of a pi'ostate stalactite, at the base of one that is 
upright, to old Com. Barney, and the cannon that he used at the "Bla^ 
densburgh races." 

Near the centre of the room, which is small and scarcey deserves th^ 
name, an upright board points out to the visitor the main path of the 
Cave, which I'uns to the right. Two passages run off to the left— the 
first one to a large, irregular room, called the Lawykr^s Office, in 
which is a fine spring, or rather a reservoir where the droppings from 
the ceiling have collected ;— ^the other, through a passage to what is 
called The Armory, from an incrustation that has received the name of 
Ajax's Sheild. Between the Lawyer's Office and the Armory, and com- 
municating with both, is another large, irregular apartment, which is 
named Weyer's Hall, after the original discoverer of the Cave, who 
together with his dog, stands immortalised in one corner. 

Before we get bewildered and lost in this part of the Cave, which i^ 
more intricate than any other, let us return to the guide board in Bar- 
ney's Hall, and pursue the route usually taken by visitors. Following 
the right hand opening mentioned above, which is rather low, being not 
more than five feet high, you pass into the Twin Room, taking heed lest 
you fall into the Devil's Bake Oven, which yawns close by your feet. — ' 
This room is small, and communicates directly vfiih the Bannister 
Room, which is fifty-nine feet from the guide board. The arch here sud- 
denly expands, and becomes elevated to the height of thirty feet, and by 
dint of hard climbing you may return to the Porter^s Lodge, through a 
passage directly over the one which you have just passed. 

A descent of thirty-nine feet due west from the Twin Room, brings 
you to the Tanyard, which contains many beauties* The floor is irre- 
gular; in some places sinking into holes somewhat resembling tan vats, 
which together with several hanging stalactites resembling hides, have 
given a name to this immense apartment* On the S. E. side of the 
room, immediately to the left of the main path, is a large opening, which 
admits you at once into the Armory. 

It may be well to remark here, that a notice of many beautiful appear* 
ances in the different rooms has been omitted, because thefy are noted 
upon the Map of the Cave, lately published by the author of this sketch^ 

Changing your course to the N# W. you leave the Tanyard by a fou^h 
but not difficult ascent of twenty feet, at art angle of eighteefn degrees, 
into what may be considered an elevated continuation of the samel room, 
but which has been deservedly dignified with a distinct aprpellattion. 

To your right, as you step upon level ground, you will obsjerve a peff- 
pendicular wall of rock, rising with great regularity ; if you strike upoif 
it with your hand, it sends forth a deep, mellow sound, strongly resemb- 
ling the tones of a Bass Drum, whence the room has received the namef 
of the Drum Room. Upon a closer examination, this apparent wall wil! 
be found to be only a thin stalactitic partition, extending froin the ceBinyf 
to the floor* 

♦l 
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You leatt^ the Drum Room bj a flight of natural steps, sevto- feet is 
perpendicular height. A large opening now presents itself, which ex- 
pands to an extensive apartment, to reach which it is necessary to make a 
nearly perpendicular descent of ten feet, by means of substantial stone 
steps. This apartment is the far-famed Ball Room. It is one hundred 
feet long, 36 wide, and about twenty-five high, running at right angles 
to the path by which you entered it. The general course of this room is 
from N. to S. — ^but at the northern extremity, there is a gradual ascent, 
bearing round to the east, until you reach a precipice of twenty or thirty 
feet, from which you can look down into the Tanyard. 

Near the center of the Ball Room, is a large calcareous deposit, that 
has received the name of Paganini's Statue, from the circumstance that 
it furnishes a good position for the music, whenever balls are given m 
these submundane regions. The floor is sufficiently level to admit of 
dancing upon it, and it was formerly common to have balls here. The 
ladies are accommodated with a convenient Dressing Room, the only 
opening to which communicates directly with the Ball Room. 

You leave this room by a gradual ascent of forty-two feet at the south- 
ern extremity. This acclivity is called The Frenchman's H^ll, from the 
following circumstance :— Some years since, a French gentleman visited 
the Cave, accompanied only by the Guide; they nad safely gone 
through, and returning, had reached this hill, when by some accident 
both Sieir lights were extinguished, and they were left in Egyptian dark- 
ness, without the means of relighting them. Fortunately, the Guide, 
from his accurate knowledge of localities, conducted him safely to the fp- 
trance — a distance of more than five hundred feet. 

Another gentleman by the name of Patterson, has immortalised his 
name by attempting the same feat, although it was a complete failure. — 
Hearing of the Frenchman's adventure, he sent his company ahead, and 
undertook to find his way back without- a light, from the Ball Room to 
the entrance. He succeeded in ascending the steps, but had proceeded 
only a few paces farther, when his feet slipped from'under him, and he 
was laid prostrate in an aperture, where he lay unhurt until his compan- 
ions, alarmed at his protracted absence, returned for him. His resting 
place is called Patterson's Grave, to this day. 

From the French Hill, a long, irregular passage extends, in a N. W. 
direction, which is denominated the Narrow Passage. This passage is 
fift5^-two feet long — from three to five feet wide — and from four to eight 
high. It leads you to the brink of a precipice twelve feet high^ 

Natural indentations, in the face of this precipice, afford a convenient 
means of descent, and these natural stepg have received the name of Ja- 
cob's Ladder. To correspond with this name, as in Solomon's Temple, 
everything is named after the Patriarch; a flat rock opposite to the end of 
the Narrow Passage, is Jacob's Tea Table! and a deep, inaccessible per- 
foration in the rock by its side, is Jacob's Ice house! ! Descending the 
Ladder, you turn to the left, and pass through a narrow opening, still con- 
tinuing to descend though less perpendicularly,, to the centre of a small 
apartment called the Dungeon. 

This room comruumcates immediately vrlth the SLenats Cba^bcb, 
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over nearly half of which stretches a thin flat rock, at the height of 
six or eight feet from the the floor, forming a sort of gallery, which prob- 
ably suggested the name which has been given to the room. 

The Senate Chamber communicates by a high, broad opening, with a 
much larger apartment, called Congress Hall, — an appellation bestow- 
ed rathcK on account of its proximity to the last mentioned room than 
from any thing particularly appropriate in the room itself. It is long, and 
like the Ball Room runs at right angles to the main path, which winds^ to 
the left, as you enter. Its course is nearly N. & &• and a wall, perfora- 
ted in many places, runs through its whole length. Instead of pursuing 
the customary route, we will turn to the right and explore the dark recess 
that presents itself. 

The floor of Congress Hali is very uneven, and at the northern extrem- 
ity rises somewhat abruptly* If you climb this eipcent, and pass through 
one of the perforations in the wall above mentioned, you can sec through 
the whole extent of the other half of the room, — ^but cannot traverse it> 
•on account of two or three deep pits that occupy the whole space be- 
tween the western side of the room and the walL 

Turning to the right of the opening through which you just passed, 
your eye vainly attempts to penetrate the deep, dark ^byss that is present- 
ed to view, and you hesitate to descend. Its name — The Infernal 
Regions!— does not offer many inducements to enter it: in addition to 
this, the suspicion that it contained fixed air, for many years deterred the 
•curious from visiting it, and -consequently it has not until recently, been 
thoroughly explored. 

In the spring of 1833, 1 determined at all hazards to explore this room — 
for I doubt the existence of any bad air, as I had never detected any in 
the course of extensive researches in almost every part of the Cave. My 
brother and the guide accompanied me, each carrying two candles, and 
thus prepared we descended twenty feet before we reached a landing 
place. Here our candles burned dimly, and great care was necessary to 
prevent them from going out entirely; yet we experienced no difficulty of 
breathing,or any other indication of the presence of this much dreaded gas. 
The floor is not horizontal, but inclined at an angle of fifteen or twenty 
•degrees, and when we emerged from the pit into which we had first en- 
tered, our candles shone brightly, and displayed to our view a room 
more extensive than any that I have yet described. Its greatest length 
was from W. toE. and it seemed to run nearly parallel to the path over whirfi 
-we have just travelled. From its length we are induced to believe that it 
approached very near the Ball room with which it might communicate, by 
^ome yet undiscovered passage. So strongly were we impressed with this 
idea, that we determined, if practicable, to ascertain how far we were correct. 
For this purpose I set my watch exactly with mybrother's,and requested him 
to go to the Ball room and pursue as hr as possible, a low passage that 
leads to the right, from the foot of the Frenchman's hill, while I went to 
the eastern extremity of this immense apartment. At an appointed mo- 
ment I fired a pistol — ^but the only answer was the deafening reverbera- 
tions of the sound rolling like thunder along the lofty arches. I shouf- 
•^d — but no return r«et mv ear ^ave the hollow echo of my own voiee, and 
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I began lo think we had been hasty in our opinion. At this moment a 
beautiful stalactite sparkled in the light of the candle, and I forgot my 
desire to discover an unknown passage, in my anxiety to secure this prize. 
Taking the butt of the pistol, I hammered gently upon it to disengage it 
Irom the rock where it hung. I was surprised to hear the taps distinctly 
answered apparently from the centre of the solid rock, and a repetition 
of the blow brought a repetition of the answer. After comparing our impres- 
sions, we were satisfied there could be but little space between the two rooms. 

We have lingered so long in these Infernal Regions,* that we 
must hasten back to the spot whence we diverged in the centre of 
Congress Hall. Our course now lies to the S. W. up a perpendicular 
ascent of seventeen feet to what is called the Lobby. From this place, 
an expert climber may pass through secret passages and bye rooms to the 
end of the Cave, without once entering the main path. You have as- 
cended to the Lobby only to descend again on the other side, when you 
reach the most magnifictnt apartment in the whole Cave. 

This is Washingtons' Hall, so called in token of respect for the 
memory of our Country's Father, and is worthy of bearing the name. — 
Its length is two hundred and fifty-seven feet — its breadth from ten to 
twenty — its height thirty-three, and it is remarkably level and straight 
through the whole length. Not far from the centre of this room, is an 
immense deposite of calcareous matter rising to the height of six or seven 
feet, which strikingly resembles a statue clothed in drapery. This is 
Washington's Statue, and few can look upon it as seen by the dim light 
of two or three candles which rather stimulate than repress the imagina- 
tion, without experiencing a sensation of solemnity and awe, as if they 
were actually in the presence of the mighty dead. 

By ascending a bank, near the entrance, of five or six feet perpendicu- 
lar height, you enter another room called the Theatre, from the fact that 
different parts of it correepond to the stage, gallery and pit. I notice 
this room, which is otherwise uninteresting, for the purpose of mention- 
ing a circumstance, related to me by Mr. Bryan a former guide, which 
confirms an opinion that I have long entertained, that the whole Cave is 
thoroughly ventilated by some unknown communication with the upper 
air. About six years since, during a heavy and protracted rain which 
raised the waters of the South River that flows at the bottom 
of the cave-hill, to an unprecedented height, Mr. B. conducted a 
company through the Cave. As he ascended the stairs that lead to the 
Lobby, he heard the rush of water; fearing that the Cave was flooding, 
he directed the visitors to remain in Congress Hall, while he investigated 
the cause of the unusual and alarming noise. Cautiously descending in- 
to Washington's Hall,he followed the sound until he arrived opposite to the 
entrance of the Theatre, in which he saw a column of water pouring from 
the ceiling^ into the pit, and losing itself in the numerous crevices that a- 
bound, When the rain ceased, the fiood was stayed, and it has never 
been repeated; but even at the present time, small pebbles and gravel, 

* For an account of some recent interesting fli.scoveries in this room, 
«^ \\<^ie nry pap:<» 296. 
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resembling that found on the top of the hill, may be seen In the Theatre. 
No aperture is visible from within,neither has any perforation been discover- 
ed on the surface of the hill — ^yet beyond a doubt, some communication 
with the exterior does exist. 

I have said that the breadth of Washington's Hall is from ten to 
twenty feet; this must be understood as applying to the lower part of 
the room, for the arch stretches over a rock twenty feet high, which 
forms the left wall, and embraces another room called Lady Washing- 
ton's room. The entrance to this apartment is opposite to the Statue, 
and is on a level with the Hall. The wall that separates the two rooms, 
is ten feet thick, and is named The Rock of Gibraltar. One or two 
candles placed upon this rock, produce a fine effect, particularly if every 
other light is extinguished; for it shows you the arch, spreading out 
with beautiful regularity, until it is lost in the surrounding dnrkness, 
and imagination, supplying the deficiency of vision, peoples the dark 
recesses with hosts of matterless phantoms. You leave this splendid 
apartment at the S. W. extremity, by a rough and narrow, but high 
passage, running at the foot of the Pyramids of E^ypt and Cleopatra's 
Needle! At the end of this passage, in a recess to the right is another 
spring or reservoir, similar to the one in the Lawyer's Office. A de- 
scent of eight or ten feet brings you into the Diamond Room, which may 
be considered as forming a part of The Church, a long, irregular 
room more lofty than any that we have yet entered. Its length is one 
hundred and fif^y-two feet — its breadth from ten to fifteen — and its 
height fifty! At the farthest extremity, a beautiful white spire shoots up 
to a considerable height, which is appropriately styled The Steeple, and 
has no doubt, suggested the name of the room. Nearly opposite to the 
centre of the Church, is a recess of considerable extent and elevation,^ 
which forms a very good Gallery; in the rear of the Gallery, and in fall 
view from below, is a great number of pendant stalactites several feet 
long and of various sizes, ranged like the pipes of an organ, and bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to them. If these stalactites are struck by 
any hard substance, they send forth sounds of various pitches, accord- 
ing to their sizes, and if a stick be rapidly run along several of them 
at once, a pleasing variety of notes is produced. This formation is call- 
ed the Organ. 

Passing under the Steeple, which rests on an arch elevated not more 
than ten feet, you enter the Dining Room. This room is named from a 
long natural table, that stands on the left, and is ^lot quite as large as the 
Church, though its height is sixty, feet. But for the sort of wall which 
the Steeple makes, it might be considered as a continuation of the Church. 
A little to the left of the table, you will see a small uninviting opening; 
if you are not deterred by its unpromising appearance,we will enter and see 
whither it will lead us. Proceeding only a few paces you will suddenly 
find yourself in an immense apartment, parallel to the Dining room, ex- 
tending to the Gallery in the Church, with which it communicates. This 
is Jackson's Room, and is rather uninterestinjSf on accouTit of its irregir- 
larity, but it leads to one that deserves notice. Directly oppo'^ite to the 
little pa^rsage which 'Conducted you hither, is a large opening; passing 
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this, the walls contract until only a narrow pass a. few feet long, is left, 
which comducts you, if not to the most magnificent, at least to one of the 
most beautiful and interesting portions of the whole Cavern. There is 
but one apartment, and that is small, but the Garden of Eden, for so it 
is called, derives its beauty from the singular arrangement of the im- 
mense stalactites, that hang from the roof, and unite with the stalagmites 
which have ascended from the floor to meet them: or in few words, it 
seems as if at some former period, a sheet of water had poured down from 
the roof and by some wonderful operation of Nature had become sudden- 
ly petrified. This sheet is not continuous, but strongly resembles the 
folds of heavy drapery, and you may pass among its windings as through 
the mazes of a labyrinth, and the light of a candle shines distincfly 
through any part of it. A portion of the floor of this room is composed 
of beautiful fine yellow sand; the floor of most, if not all other portions of 
the Cave, is a stiff clay, with very few indications of sand. 

We must now retrace our steps to the Dining Room, for there is no oth- 
er place of egress; but as we return, let us make a short digression to the 
left, into a small passage that does not appear to extend very far. Be 
cartful! — there is a deep hole just before you! — ^now hold your candle above 
your head and look through the opening, which is large enough to admit 
the body of a man; you will see a deep unexplored abyss, 
^^ Where the footstep of mortal has never trod.^^ 

No man has yet ever ventured into this forbidding place, for it can be 
entered only by means of a rope ladder, but it is my intention if my courage 
does not fail me, to attempt at no distant period, to explore the hidden 
mysteries of the apartment. 

Once more in the Dining Room, let us hasten to the completion of our 
task. The main path pursues the same course from this room, that it has 
done ever since you entered Washington's Hall; but your way nowlies up a 
sort of hill, in the side of which, is the opening through which you are to 
pass. If you are adventurous, you will follow me above the opening, up 
t]be nearly perpendicular face of the rock, to the height of fifty feet, 
where a ledge of rock extends itself, forming the left side of the Dining 
Room. From this eminence, called the Giant's Causeway, you can look 
down into the Dining Boom, on one side, and Jackson's Room on the 
other. 

Great caution is necessary in climbinj^ this height, lest too much con- 
fidence be reposed in the projecting stalagmites, that offer a conveni- 
ent and seemingly a secure foot hold to the incautious adventurer. It 
mnst be remembered that they are formed by droppings from the roof, 
and are generally based on the mud. By cautiously descending the ledge 
a few feet on the opposite side to that which we ascended, we shall be 
enabled to reach with ease, the room which has already been attained by 
the rest of the company, who have been less adventurous than ourselves 
and passed through the opening already pointed out, in ascending the 
Causeway. 

This room, or perhaps it should be called passage, is denominated 
Ti^E WiLDBRNEss, from the roughness of the path-w^ay, and is only 
ten r&et wide, but it rir^e* to the immenr.e height of ninety or one hundred 
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feet! As we come along the Causeway, and look down upon our right, 
we shall see our company forty or fifty feet below us, while our eyes can 
scarcely penetrate through the darkness, to the ceiling above our beads. 
Upon the very verge of the rock on which we are standing, are several 
beautiful white stalagmites, or rather columns, grouped together, among 
which one stands pre-eminent. This is Bonaparte with his body-guard, 
crossing the Alps! The effect is peculiarly fine when viewed from be- 
low. 

Without descending from our dangerous elevation, we will go on our 
way a little further. Proceeding only a few paces from the Emperor^ 
you find yourself upon an arch under which your company is passing, 
which is very appropriately called The Natural Bridge; but it should 
be crossed with great caution — if at all — for foot hold is insecure, and 
there is danger of being precipitated to the floor beneath. Retracing our 
steps nearly to Bonaparte's statue, we will descend an inclined plane on 
the left, and by a jump of six feet, rejoin our friends at the end of the 
Wilderness. 

You are now upon the lowest level of the Cave, and at the entrance of 
the farthest room. This is Jefferson's Hall — an extensive and level 
but not very elevated apartment. Before I describe this room, we must 
diverge a little and visit one or two rooms that branch off from the main 
path. Directly to your right, as you emerge from the Wilderness, there 
rises an immense mass, apparantly of solid stalagmite, thirty-six feet long 
— thirty feet broad — and thirty feet high; this mass is beautiful beyond 
description; very much resembling successive stories, and is called the 
Tower of Babel! The most magnificent portion of the Tower is on the 
back or northern part, but it is difficult of access, for it is necessary to 
climb up the surface of the rock to the height of fifteen or twenty feet ; 
the view however amply repays you for the labor. For a few moments, 
you can scarcely convince yourself that an immense body of water is not 
pouring oyer the precipice, in a foaming torrent — so white, so dazzling is 
the effulgence of the rock, and when this impression is effaced, the words 
of the pious Bard rush into the rnind, where he describes the awful effects 
that will follow the consummation of all things; 

' The Cataract^ that like a Giant wroth^ 

^Rushed down impetuously y as seized at once 

^By sudden frosty with all his hoary locks y 

'Stood still! r 
One might almost imagine that Pollock had visited this wonder, and 
caught the idea so forcibly expressed above, from viewing this magnifi- 
cent scene. 

We have already so much exceeded our intended limits, that we can 
only look into the large apartment that occupies the space behind the 
Tower, which is called Sir WALTt:R Scott^s Room, -and then hasten 
back to the main path. 

Jefferson's room, that we left some time since, is very irregular in 
shape, and is two hundred and thirty-five feet long, following the vari- 
ous windings. What is commonly called the end of the Cave,^ is dis- 
tinguished by two singular, thin, lamellar rocks, five or six feet in diame- 
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ter, united at their bases, but spreading out so that the duter edges are 
several feet apart; this 'is called the Fly Trap ! To the left of the Fly 
Trap, is a large recess, where you will fiind a fine spring of water, at which 
the weary visitor is glad to slake his thirst, after the fatigues of his ardu- 
ous undertaking. 

Very many visitors have their curiosity satisfied long before they hare 
gone over the ground that we have, but I am writing for those only, who 
like me, are not satisfied until everything is seen that is worthy of no- 
tice. Such would not excuse me, did I not mention one more curiosity, 
that few are inclined to visit. A few yards beyond the Fly-trap, there is 
an opening in the solid wall, at the height of about twelve feet, through 
which you are admitted by a temporary ladder* By hard climbing, you 
soon penetrate to the end of tlie recess, where you find the source of the 
Nile! This is a beautiful, limpid spring, covered over with a thin pelli- 
de of stalagmite, yet sufl5ciently strong to bear your weight; — in this 
crust, there is a perforation that gives you access to the water beneath. 

I have thus very cursorily described, as far as it is practicable, this 
wonderful cavern, but I feel convinced that no pen can adequately de- 
scribe an object so extensive, so magnificent, and so varied in t5s beau- 
ties. I shall only add a few remarks in explanation of the motives that 
induced me to prepare this sketch, and some general facts that could not, 
with propriety, have been stated in the description of individual portions 
of the Cave. To settle a dispute relative to its depth, I was induced to 
make a full and accurate survey of the whole Cavern, Avhich I found had 
never been done. This was undertaken solely for my own gratification, 
but the solicitations of the Proprietor, and others,have induced me to con- 
struct a sort of Map, which is now before the public. This Description 
therefore, may be depended upon, as being as accurate as possible, for 
the distances, heights, elevations,&c. are given from actual measurement. 
The dotted line in the map, represents what has so often been called the 
"main path,'* and if we measure this line the length of the Cave is one 
thousand six hundred and fifty feet. By following its windings, the dis- 
tance maybe more than doubled* 

At all times, the air of the Cave is damp, but the dampness of the floor 
depends much upon the seasons; if you except a moist place near the 
Fly-trap, there is no standing water in all the Cave. The temperature 
remains invariably at fifty-six degrees, in all parts, from which it follows 
that the air feels quite warm, to a visitor in winter, and directly the re* 
verse in summer, and it is therefore important that in the summej he 
should become perfectly cool before he enters, and in winter, before he 
leaves it. The spring and fall are the best seasons fos visiting the Cave, 
for then the atmosphere without, is nearly of the same temperature with 
that within, and it is more dry at these times. 

The question is often asked — which of the two great curiosities of Vir- 
ginia is the greatest, Weyer's Cave or the Natural Bridge? This is not 
a fair question, neither can it be easily answered; for they are totally dif- 
ferent in themselves, and in their effects upon observers. You visit the 
Natural Bridge in the full blaze of noon-day, and when you reach the ob- 
ject of your curiosity, it bursts at once upon your view, in all its magnifi 
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cenee and grandeur, yo«u comprehend at once the magnitude of the scene., 
and you tum away, overpowered with a sense of the majesty of Him who 
has spanned that gulf, and thrown His arch across it. Visit it as often as 
you please, this feeling returns upon you with unabated force — but no 
new impressions are made — ^you have seen the whole. 

You visit the Cave by the dim light of a few candles; of course no impres- 
sion will at first be produced, or if any, an unfavorable one. As success- 
ive portions of the Cavern are presented to view, they produce success- 
ive and varied emotions. Now you are filled with delight at the beauty 
of the sparkling ceilings; — again, this feeling is mingled with admiration, 
as some object of more than ordinary beauty presents itself; — and anon 
you are filled with awe at the magnitude of the immense chambers, the 
hollow reverberations of the lofty arches, and the profuse display of the 
operations of an omnipotent hand. Indistinctness of vision, allows free 
scope to the imagination, and consequently greatly enhances your pleas- 
ure. 

Many persons go away from Uie Cave disappointed; they hear of 
rooms and ceilings, and if they do not expect to see them plaistered and 
white washed, they think at least that they will be mathematically regu- 
lar In form, and that they will be able to walk in them with as much ease 
and see as many wonders as they would in a visit to Aladin's palace! A 
visit to the Cave is not unattended with fatigue, but the pleasure you de- 
rive from it, is ample compensation. 

[The author of this pamphlet has omitted to notice what I consider one 
of the greatest and most beautiful of nature's curiosities in this grand 
work of nature, i. e., what is called the rising moon. In a dark recess, 
on the Eastern side of the cave, this curiosity appears in full relief. It is 
a very natural representation of the moon in her last quarter, rising in 
the morning.] 

(NOTE A.) 

Since the publication of the first edition of this Description, a discov- 
ery of great interest has been made in the Infernal Regions, which de- 
serves notice, on account of its extraordinary richness and rarity. The 
floor of this apartment, until recently, has been supposed to be solid rock, 
but it isn ow ascertained to be a rich mine of calcareous deposites, surpass- 
ing in beauty an)rthing ever yet discovered in this or any other Cavern. By 
perforating the floor with a crow bar, it was found to consist of successive 
layers of brilliant white crystals, to the depth of three ifeet — the layers 
being often interrupted, and varying in width. 

The cjystals are usually pendent from the lower surfaces of the layers, 
though very many of them serve as pillars to support the supenncumbent 
mass. After penetrating through the layers, a large geode or hollow 
space was discovered, extending many yards horizontally, but only three 
feet deep, which was half full of very limpid water. In this cavity the 
crystals assume the form of well-defined dog-tooth spar,and are unrivalled 
in brilliancy and beauty. In the course of extensive and minute explora^ 
tions in different Caves in this and other States, I have never met with a 
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similar formation, or wilh crystals of such transcendent beauty. By the 
kindness of the Proprietor, I have been enabled to make a choice collec- 
tion of specimens, embracing almost every variety. For one of these I 
have refused $100. 

(NOTE B.) 

Much has been said of late, of another Cave that has been discovered 
within two years, in the immediate vicinity of Weyer's. A few words 
respecting it may not be uninteresting. You gain admittance by a long 
flight of steps, and immediately find yourself in a large apartment, the first 
veiw of which, (under the circumstances in which I first saw it — ^by the 
light of several hundred candles,) is very imposing. 

Pillars and enormous pendent stalactites impart an air of wildness and 
irregularity to the scene, that is not observable in the other Cave. ITiere 
are few narrow passages; — the cavern seems to be comprised in one im- 
mense room, its floor however being so uneven and rugged, and the view 
so much curtailed by pillars and stalactites that extend nearly to the floor, 
that the effect which otherwise would be produced by its vastness, is very 
sensibly diminished. I have not space to describe this Cave more mi- 
nutely, but will briefly give my impressions of the comparative merits of 
these rival claimants of our admiration. We are immediately struck with 
astonishment and pleasure, at the general view that is presented to us in 
Weast's Cave, as long as we look at it at a little distance — but our emo- 
tions are not very varied; and when we examine closely the objects of 
our admiration, our emotions subside, for their beauty is gone. 

As we enter Weyer's Cave, we are not transported with those violent 
yet agreeable emotions, but as we proceed, new and richer beauties rise 
successively before us, and our feelings rise with them, until they reach an 
almost painful degree of intenseness, nor is the effect lessened by the most 
minute examination of the objects of our admiration. Weast's Cave richly 
deserves a visit from all who love to contemplate the works of Nature, 
but in variety, in beauty, and in general effect, it must yield the palm to 
Weyer's. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MEDICAL PROPERTIES 

OF THE 

GREY SULPHUR SPRINGS. 



The great reputation which the Mineral Springs of Virginia have .of late 
years acquired, causes them to be resorted to, in great numbers, not only 
by invalids from every section of the U. S. and foreign parts, but also by 
individuals of leisure and fashion, whose principal object is, to pass the 
summer in an agreeable manner. The properties of the Warm, Hot, Sweet, 
White Sulphur, Salt Sulphur, and Red Sulphur Springs, are generally 
known. Those of the Grey Sulphur having been ascertained only within 
the two last years, have yet to be made public, and in order to do so, we 
are induced to give, in this form, an account of the situation and medical 
properties, together with a statement of some of the cases benefited by 
the uKe of the waters. 

The Grey Sulphur Springs are situated near the line, dividing the coun- 
ties of Giles and Monroe, Va., on the main road leading from the court- 
house of the one to that of the other. They are 3-4 of a mil« from Peters- 
town, nine miles from the Red Sulphur, and by the county road, twenty 
and a quarter miles from the Salt Sulphur Spring. In traveling to the 
Virginia Springs, by either the main Tennessee or Got)dspur Gap road, 
and crossing the country from Newbem, by the^stage road to the Sulphur 
Springs, the Grey Sulphur are the first arrived at. They are thirty miles 
distant from Newbem. The location is such as to admit of many and 
varied improvements, which when completed, will render this spot an el- 
egant and desirable resort during the summer months, independent of the 
high medicinal properties of the Mineral Waters. 

The present improvements consist of a brick Hotel ninety feet long asid 
thirty-two wide; two ranges of cabins one hundred and sixty-two feet long 
each, which, with other buildings in connexion, afford accommodation for 
from ninety to one hundred visitors. 

There are two springs at this establishment, situated within five fe€t«Qf 
each other and inclosed in one building. Although rising so near to each 
other, yet they differ most materially in their action on the system. Both 
appear to be peculiarly serviceable in dyspeptic cases, and in such as orig- 
inate in a disordered state of the stomach — the one in those, in which in- 
flammation exists, the other in such as proceed from torpidity. They have 
hitherto been known as Large and Small Springs; but having succeeded 
towards the close of the last season in procuring :a much larger supply of 
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water at the Small Spring, than is afforded by the Large, a change of 
names became necessary. The large will hereafter be known as the An- 
ti-Dyspeptic, and the Small as the Aperient, which names will serve to 
point out their peculiar characteristics. 

These Springs have been classed by Professor Shepard, as ^^^Ikalino 
Sulphurous y^^ a variety so rarely met with, that another is not known in 
the United Spates. The waters are beautifully clear, and highly charged 
with gas, which render them light and extremely pleasant, especially that 
of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, which produces none of those unpleasant 
sensations so frequently felt on the first drinking of Mineral Waters. 

When first purchased some of the water was submitted to a chemist for 
analysis; the quantity, however, was too small for him to ascertain all its 
ingredients. A more recent examination has been made by Professor C. 
U. Shepard, who has furnished us with the following abstract of an arti- 
cle which appears in the April Number (1836) of Professor Silliman's 
Journal of Science and arts. 

"The following is the most satisfactory view which my experiments 
enable me to present of the condition of these Waters. 

Specific gravity, 1,003* 

SOLUBI^E INGREDIENTS. 

Nitrogen, 

Hydro-Sulphuric acid, 

Bi-Carbonate of Soda,* 

A Super Carbonate of Lime, 

Chloride of Calcium, 

Chloride of Sodium, 

Sulphate of Soda, 

An Alkaline or earthy Crenate, or both, 

Silicic acid. 

INSOLUBLE I^GREDTKNTS. 

Sulphuret of Iron, 

Crenate of Per Oxide of Iron, 

8ilioic acid, 

Alumina, 

Silicate of Iron. 
My experiments do not permit me to point out the difTerances between 
the two Springs with precision. The new" Spring appears to give rise to 
a greater amount of hydro -sulphuric acid, as well as of iron and silicic 
acid. Probably it may differ in still other respects. I have not examin- 
ed it for Iodine orBroinine." 

As no regular analysis was attempted, the quantities in which these 
several ingrdients exist, still remain undetermined. That they are in 
different proportions in the two Springs, is evident not only from their dc- 
posites, but also from their action on the system. The action of the Anti- 
Dyspeptic; Spring is diuretic and j^ently aperient, tending to restore the 

' *It cannot i)c determined whethfT free carbonic acid exists in these wa- 
ters M-ithout going into a quantitatirc aniilysis.^ — C. IT. 6\ 
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liealthj performance of the functions, and reduce or diffuw tKe focal irri- 
tation of disease. The Aperient Spring while it possesses all the alka- 
line properties of the other, has an aperient and alterative action. Pos- 
sessing more iron, (of which the other has but a trace,) it acts more pow- 
erfully as a tonic, whilst its other ingredients cause it to act in some cases 
as a very powerful aperient. 

As these Springs have been visited by invalids, only during the two last 
seasons, it is reasonable to suppose that all their properties have not yet 
been discovered, nor all the cases ascertained in which they can be bene- 
ficially used. In fact, owing to the small quantity of water furnished 
hitherto by the Aperient Spring, its qualities have been but little tested^ 
and there can be no doubt, (judging from its constituents) that it will be 
found equally salubrious as the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, only better adap- 
ted to another class of cases. To give a general idea of the properties of 
these waters, we might say that they are peculiarly serviceable in those 
diseases which originate in a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, 
and also in hepatic affections. It is proper,however, to etiter more into de- 
tails, and we therefore, submit the following synopsis of the medical prop 
erties of the ^nti-DyspeptiCf Spring. 

Medical Propertied. 

1 . It relieves nausia and headaches, arising from disordered stomachs. 

2. Neutralizes acidity, and if taken at meals, or immediately after, it 
has a tendency to prevent those unpleasant sensations so often experienced 
by invalids, from indiscretion in dieting. 

3. Is an excellent •tonic, exciting appetite and imparting strength to 
digestion. 

4. Quiets irritation of tlie alimentary canal. 

5. Controls and lessens the force of the circulation when unnaturally 
excited by disease, and often in this way, is remedial in internal inflam- 
mation of the organs. 

6. It tranquilizes nervous irritability. 

7. Is a mild and certain expectorant, often allaying dyspnoa;, and pro- 
moting recovery from chronic ailments of the chest or wind pipe. 

8. It alters the action of the liver, where this has been prtviously de- 
ranged, in a manner peculiar to its«lf, and under circumstances in whick 
the ordinary alteratives are forbidden by reason of their excitive or other- 
wise irrelevant properties. 

9. It is also sudorific or diaphoretic; and 

10. When taken at bedtime, often proves itself sopprific; apparently 
stifling that indescribable, but too well understood inquietude which so 
frequently and unhappily interrupts or prevents the repose •{ the invalid, 
and especially of the dyspeptic. 

Having thus briefly stated the properties of this Spring, we submit the 
following statement of cases, treated at the Gray Sulphur, illustrative «f 
the effect of the waters, and in corroboration of what has been advanced. 
Except those which are noticed in their proper places, all are eitfier d!- 
rcctly from the pen of the sufferers themselves, or were immediately dic- 
tated by them in the form in which they appear in the nates. The orig- 
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iiials are in our possession^ signed by the individuals whose cases are re- 
ferred to. 

No. 1. 

Sear Sir^ — I take pleasure in stating that the waters of the Grey Sul- 
phur have proved quite beneficial, during a visit of ten days, both to Mrs. 
S. and myself. We have both been suffering with that distressing mala- 
dy, Dyspepsia, for a long time, and in my case with a general nervous 
debility, a weak and torpid state of the stomach and the bowels, and at 
times grftat distress of the head and mind, and nervous excitement, even 
to ipusms. After drinking freely of the Jlnti- Dyspeptic Spring, even at 
mealsy the water produced a fine glow and perspiration, suspended the 
nervous irritation and distress, and acting as a tonic for the stomach, cre- 
ated a strong appetite and enabled me to partake, with impunity, of any 
or alt the solid and delicate dishes with which your table abounded. The 
water of the Aitti-Dyspeptic Spring, correctea and prevented acidity of 
the stomach, and seemed to give activity and strength to that organ— but 
we required a free use of the Aperient Spring, in the mornings, to pre- 
vent a constipation of the bowels, which ^^Anti-Dyspeptic Spring seem- 
ed to produce.* A glass or twe of the Anti- Dyspeptic Spring, on retir- 
ing, produced a glow, allayed nervous irritation, and induced a fine 
night's sleep; and we have, as well as our servant woman, who was in a 
debilitated stete of health, experienced more benefit here than from any of 
the Waters we have as yet visited. 

Respectfully youyi, &c. 

No. 2. 

Dear Sir, — It gives me great pleasure to inform you of the general ef- 
fects of your Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, in my case. During the three day's 
trial of the waters, I am convined of its diuretic ahd diaphoretic qualities, 
and in one instance it acted as an alterative on my liver, producing a free 
discharge of billions matter. My general health has improved, the symp- 
toms of my disease (Neuralgia) have mitigated, my appetite increased, my 
pulse has become more tranquil and regular, and my sleep more contin- 
ued and refreshing. I have also gained strength and weight, (three 
pounds in three days,) during my short sojourn with you. 

Yours respectfully. 

No. 3. 

On the 6th of August, 1835, 1 arrived at the Gray Sulphur Springs, in 
a state of much depression, accompanied by a fever and a rapid pulse — 
both arising from a complication of disorders belonging to the throat, the 
stomach and bowels. In the afternoon I drank of the Anti-Dyspeptic 
Spring, and its immediate effect was to produce a gentle moisture of the 
skin, and to reduce the pulse from an hundred beats in a minute to about 

*Iii a few instances this effect was complained of, but we found it was 
©nly in those cases where habitual costivcness existed, and this was eas- 
. My remedied by making use of the Aperient Spring before breakfast. 
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eighty. In the evening, mjr system generally was relieved. On goii^g to 
bed I drank of the same spnng, and on the following morning felt a contin- 
uan«e of the same agreeaole influence, and an improved appetite. In the 
afternoon there w'as a further reduction of pulse, and my fever entnrely 
subsided, but partially returned in the night, with quickness of pulse, but 
by no means accelerated as it was when I carCie. In the course of tht 
second day, the pulse beat sixty per minute^ but quickened again. The 
first twenty-four or thirty-six hours experience was followed by similar 
effects, the two following days, one of which I confined myself to the 
Aperient Spring, and perceived no difference. Neither of them had the 
effect to move my bowels, but on the contrary to constipate them. I am 
much inclined to believe, that a continuance of these waters might have 
a salutary influence upon my very singulttTj very troublesome, and vvy 
obstinate case, if I can judge of their agreeable effect upon my skia, 
my spirits and system generally, in so short a time as three days. There 
was a continued reduction of the pulse from an accelerated action, pro- 
duced at the Sulphur Spring, by drinking its waters; but it varied, 

being considerably quickened in the evening and during the night. Th© 
appetite was much improved and continued uniform. I regret that I 
could not remain long enough at the Grey Sulphur to test its effects upon 
my chronic complaints. 

No. 4. 

Mr. H ^had had frequent hemorrhages, accompanied with a pain 

in the chest — his cough was slight, but he suffered much from phlegm ► 
Twenty-four hours after being at the Grey Sulphur, on examining his 
pulse, it was found to be about one hondred. Made use of the Anti-Dys- 
peptic Spring, taking about three tumblers per diem. Three days after, 
(about the same hour of the day,) his pulse was again examined and 
found to be reduced to seventy-six beats p«r minute, and he felt much 

better. Having left home for Spring, he thought it his duty to go 

there. About a month after, he returned. He had gradually improved 
in health, and looked much better, and was evidently so. His pulse,, 
however, was much too frequent, and he could not get it lowered. After 
leaving the Grey Sulphur, it had risen up, to from eighty-five to ninety, 
and in the afternoon was frequently at one hundred. In the afternoon of 
the day he arrived, his pulse was counted, and found to be one hundred. 

After remaining five days, he again left for the Spring, his pulse 

varied, during his stay at the Grey, from seventy-five to ninety, but 
never reached so high as one hundred. His complexion became clearer, 
his spirits better, and his cough entirely left him. It had been gradually 

lessening at the — : Spring, but he could not get rid of it aUogether, 

and was, moreover, very annoying to him early in the mornings. In re- 
ply to an enquiry, he stated, -after a little reflection, "that he had not 
coughed once, that he could recollect, since his (recent) arrival at the 
Grey, and expectorated with more ease the phlegm which collected in his 
throat." 

Note. — The above is extracted from notes we kept of a few cases du- 
ring last summer. Not intending, at fifst, to publish them} we did not 
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ask Uie consent of Mr. H., and \re hope he will pardon the liber^ we 
hare taken. 

The three following cases, which occurred in 1834, we give from notes 
made soon after, and whilst the circumstances were fresh in our memory, 
and for the correctness of which wef hold ourselves responsible. 

No. 5. 

Mr. A. W. of Baltimore, arrived at the Grey Sulphur, in August, 1834. 
Hb health had been feeble for some time, though ki appearance he looked 
but little like an invalid. On the morning of the second day after his ar- 
riral at the Qrey Sulphur, he had, whilst standing at the Spring house, a 
considerable hemorrhage — a half pint of blood, at least, was spit up in a 
rery short time. A little common salt was administered, which had the 
effect of stopping it. It being deemed improper for him to move immedi- 
ately, he was induced to lie down on one of the benches. About half an 
hour after this occurrence, his pulse was felt for the first time. It then 
b«at one hundred and eighteen per minute; nor did it vary for the next 
half hour. He was persuaded to take some of the water of the Anti- 
Dyspeptic Spring, which he was loth at first to do, lest a recurrence of 
the hemorrhage should take place. He took about a half pint of water, 
in small quantities at a time, with intervals of from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes between eaah. In about an hour from the drinking of the first por- 
tion of the water, the pulse was reduced to ninety-eight beats per minute. 
Soon after, he was assisted up to his room and put to bed. His pulse 
wad not again examined until about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, (the hem- 
orrhage had occurred about 10 o'clock, A. M.) it was then found to have 
fallen to eighty-six. In the course of the day, he had taken about a pint 
of water, in quantities of about a half tumbler at a time. The next morn- 
ing his pulse was agarn examined, and found to have fallen to eighty-four 
beats per minute. In the course of the day, he left his bed and came 
down stairs, and the day following, he left the Grey for the Red Sulphur, 
to obtain Medical advice. His pulse was not examined after he left his 
bed. 

No. 6. 

Mr. M., of South-Carolina, had been long a dyspeptic, and had suffer- 
ed, for many years, from Chronic Diarrhiea, Early in the season of 1834, 
he visited the Saratoga Springs — ^the water proved injurious to him. — 
From thence he visited the White Sulphur, Salt Sulphur, and Red Sul- 
phur Springs, Without experiencing material benefit. When he arrived 
at the Grey Sulphur Springs, he was exceedingly feeble and had to be as- 
sisted about, and for several days scarce ever left his chamber, except at 
meal timesJ. His passages were very frequent, from eight to ten during 
the night, and about the same number during the day. He had entirely 
l(yst the power of secreting urine, and all liquids which he drank passed 
through his bowels mixed up with undigested food. His passages were^ 
thin and of a '^vhitish clarf color, apparantly made up of water and undi- 

SfSted food, the latter so little changed as to be easily recognised. In 
ree days, his passages were reduced to from two to three each nighty 
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and about the same number during the day, the consistency and color also 
changed. In a week's time, this change was still greater. The number 
of passages were about the same, but they became of a bright yellow col- 
or, and similar to a child's in consistency. He moreover secreted urine 
freely, and on one occasion he informed us, that he had passed a large 
quantity of "pure bile." His bowels remained nearly in this state, du- 
ring the time he remained at the Spring, (about a fortnight,) but he im- 
proved greatly in bodily health, walked out, was cheerful, and in every 
respect appeared better. The intended stoppage of the stage hurried 
him off earlier than he wished. He left the Grey Sulphur with the belief 
that he had derived considerable benefit from the use of the Waters. It 
is proper to remark, that his appetite was enormous, and that he did not 
restrict himself in his diet. 

Note. — There were several other cases of Diarrhoea at the Grey Sul- 
pher, in 1834; all were materially benefited by the use of the Anti-Dys- 
peptic Spring. 

No. 7. 

Mr. L arrived at the Grey Sulphur Springs about 4 o'clock in: 

the afternoon. He had been for some time m a delicate state of health 
and had suffered much during the day. Early in the morning he had 
been seized with nausea, which brought on vomiting. The irritation in- 
creased during the day, and the vomiting became frequent and easily ex- 
cited — all food was immediately rejected, and so irritable became the 
stomach, that two mouthfuls of water, taken a short time before reaching 
the Grey Sulphur, were thrown up before he could recline back in his 
carriage. He was very much exhausted when he arrived, but without sit- 
ting down, requested to be shown to the Spring. We accompanied him 
down. He took a glass of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, paused for a few 
seconds, then took another. A minute or two elapsed, and he then drank 
several in quick succession. The precise properties of the water had 
not then been ascertained, and we felt bound to caution him against ma- 
king such free use of an untried water, although we then knew nothing of 
his case. He laid down the glass and walked up to the house with us.— 
On the way, he mentioned Ae particulars already given — in continua- 
tion, he stated, that on drinking the first tumbler of water, he experienced 
a slight nausea, as the first of it reached the coat of the stomach, but that 
this wore off almost instantaneously. Being much exhausted and ex- 
ceedingly thirsty, he determined to venture a second, although he firmly 
believed that both would be thrown up. Not the slightest nausea was 
experienced on drinking the second tumbler of water. Surprised at this 
effect, he determined to ascertain what would be the effect of taking it in 
larger quantities, and for this purpose he drank about four tumblers more^ 
when he was prevented from proceeding further by our remarks. The 
great quantity he had taken, not only produced no unpleasant sensations, 
but on the contrary, removed those he had previously experienced, and 
vserved to revive him. In the course of the afternoon, he took two or 
three glasses more of the water. About 7 o'clock, supper was served, of 
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which he partook freely, making choice of substantial food, such as boil- 
ed chic^ken, bread, rice, &r. Not the slightest nausea was produced.— 
Fearing a recurrence the next morning, he was advised to take some of 
the water before he left his bed. We were informed, that a slight nau- 
sea was felt, but it immediately wore off on drinking a glass of water. — 
In similar attacks, which this gentleman had previously had, each was 
succeeded by such costiveness that medicine had to be resorted to. In 
the present one, there was no occasion for medicine ; the evacuations were 
large and the bowels continued regular during the time he remained; nor 
did he at any time thereafter, experience any nausea, with which we 
were made acquainted. 

No. 8. 

Extract of a letter^ dated JVew York^ Jan, 21, 1836. 

"It gives me great pleasure to inform you, that I fully realized all the 
benefit I had been led to anticipate from the use of the Waters of the 
Grey Sulphur (Anti-Dyspeptic) Spring, with which you so kindly pro- 
vided me. On Monday morning, I was very sea sicky so that I could not 
leave my berth without vomiting, but on taking half a tumbler of the wa- 
ter, I was sensibly relieved. I continued to use it agreeably to your di- 
rections, taking half a tumbler at intervals of fifteen minutes, till the bot- 
tle was exhausted. By that time, I had so far recovered as to be able to 
go about the deck with great comfort, and took a hearty meal, both at 
dinner and supper. The next morning, however, the weather having be- 
come more boisterous, and the sea running high, I was again very sick, 
but my resource had failed me, and I had only to yield myself quietly to 
the influence of that most distressing affection. From the result of the 
experiment, I am satisfied that it is the best remedy for sea sickness that I 
have ever heard of, and that, had not the supply of water failed, I should 
not have lost one meal during the voyage. 

The following note which has been kindly furnished us, refers to the 
same subject: — 

Dear Sir, — The following is an extract of a letter received by me, from 
Mr. J. H., who went passenger by the Steam Boat Wm. Gibbons, in Jan- 
uary last, showing the very beneficial effects of the Grey Sulphur Water, 
in relieving him from sea sickness. 

"The effects of the water on me, were most beneficial, and while the 
supply lasted, relieved me entirely of nausea, so that I was enabled to eat 
heartily. "" 

Having been at sea with Mr. H., I bear testimony that he is a com- 
plete victim to sea sickness, and I do not know any one on whom the 
effects of that water could be better tested. 

No. 9. 

Sir, — It affords me pleasure to bear testimony to the eflScacy of the wa- 
ters of the Grey Sulphur Spring in my case. I have been suffering from 
Dyspepsia, for at least fifteen years, during which time it has made fear- 
iel inroads on a naturally delicate constitution. The disease had pro- 
pressed so far (a few years ago) that the slight stimulus of food, produc- 
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ed an immediate evacuation after every meal. This state of things could 
not last, and a most violent inflammation of the bowels ensued, whicU 
brought me to the borders of tlie grave, and eventuated in the formation 
of a fistula in anno. The sinusses spread so far, and became so numer- 
ous, that I was forced to have some of them laid open, but having a pre- 
disposition to pulmonary affections, it was not deemed prudent to operate 
on all of them. My digestive organs had not recovered their strength, 
and the irritation of undigested food, (tliough I had lived extremely low) 
kept up the inflammation, and this at last extended to the neck of the 
bladder, and became extremely distressing. To remove the inflamma- 
tion and obtain relief, I had recourse to mustard poultices and opiates, but 
the relief was very temporary. Whilst suffering much from this cause, I 
was induced to set off* for the Virginia Springs. At that time, my bodily 
health was so much impaired, that I was almost incapable of transacting 
business : all employmennt, (even reading) was irksome to me. My di- 
gestion was so bad that I scarce knew what to live on; every thing, how- 
ever plain, appeared to disagree with me, and I was at times truly weari- 
ed of life, for I looked forward only to a life of pain and suffering. Such 
was my situation, when in 1834, I left my home for the Springs. On 
my journey, I did not improve in health, but on the contrary, had a slight 
attack of diarrhoea. The irritation around the bladder continued, or rath- 
er increased, so that I was obliged to make use of opiates daily, and 
sometimes, two or three times in the course of the day. The first Spring 
I arrived at, was the Grey Sulphur. This I consider fortunate, as I found, 
on trial, that all of the others were too stimulating for me, with the ex- 
ception of the Red Sulphur, and from that, I am not aware of experien- 
cing any material benefit. Be this as it may, it enabled me satisfactorily 
to ascertain that the t^aters of the Grey Sulphur Spring, were decidedly 
beneficial in my case. I can scarcely describe my situation when I ar- 
rived at your Spring. I was weak, feverish, and laboring under a kind 
of nervous excitement, whilst the inflammation had evidently increased, 
and I suffered much from it, especially towards evening. I have been 
thus particular, that the action of the water may be more distinctly under- 
stood. The first day of my arrival, I drank freely of the Anti-Dyspep- 
tic Spring. I took no note of the quantity, but drank whenever I felt 
thirsty, or had an inclination, and I must confess, with but little expecta- 
tion of finding relief, or at least, not immediate, for your Spring had not 
then obtained that celebrity, which I am glad to find it has since acquir- 
ed. Judge, then, of my very agreeable surprise, at finding in the eve- 
ning, (the time when the paroxisms of pain were usually the most violent,) 
that they were so slight that I had no need of medicine. I retired to 
rest and slept soundly. The next day I was not at all annoyed, and at 
the usual time, I scarcely perceived that there was any irritation at all. — 
The third day I was entirely relieved, and had no return during my stay 
at the Spring, nor had I occasion once to use any medicine. 

Other changes not less important, also took place. The diarrhcea ceas- 
ed on the second day, and in the course of the week the evacuations, 
from being thin and of a whitish clay colour, became of an orange colour, 
and acquired considerable firmness, and in a short time afterwards, ec- 
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quired all the characteristics of healthy passages. It is needless to say that 
my digestion had improved. One thing is worthy of remark, and that is, 
that I found my«eif able to digest, not only plain food, but also the richer 
kinds, and even desserts; and this without suffering, and even without 
experiencing any unpleasant feeling s^ter meals. I should here state, 
however, that I invariably took from one to two tumblers of the water af- 
ter each meal, and I found this peculiarly serviceable after breakfast, when 
the tea {or coffee) became (almost invariably ai first) acid. During my 
sojourn with you, I improved in every respect, and even the discharge 
from the fistulas ceased nearly altogether, and I returned home in (com- 
paratively) excellent health, which I enjoyed, until unfortunately I was 
attacked with the influenza during the last winter. From that time I be- 
pan to retrograde, and when summer arrived, I was in almost as bad con- 
dition as the yer r previous. The inflammation and irritation were quite as 
violent, and my digestion had again become disordered. I had experi- 
enced too much relief at the Grey Sulphur, to hesitate long as to the 
course proper to be pursued, and I again had the pleasure of visiting 
them the last season. I have only to say, that the same happy effects 
were produced, the only difference I observed was, that these were not so 
immediate as the year previous, but I amply compensated for this by their 
permanency. And I have now the pleasure of stating to you, that I have 
enjoyed, and am now enjoying (February 12th) better health than I have 
known for the last ten or twelve years, and most happy am I to state to 
you, that I have not had the slightest indication of iiiilammation in those 
regions where I had suffered so much. 

I remain. Dear Sir, yours, &c. 

No. 10. 

Mr. B. has had a bronchial affection for many years, which at tiroes, 
was so distressing as to compel him to remain propped up in a sitting 
posture, in bed, the whole night, and in this mode obtain some sleep.— 
To obtain relief from this affection, he now travelled. When he first ar- 
rived at the Gney Sulphur, the cough was very troublesome. Made use 
of the Anti-Dyspeptic Spring, which had the effect of producing a gentie 
perspiration, especially at night, and which effect was continued whenev- 
er the water was taken, during the whole time of his stay. The cough 
gradually diminished, until it almost disappeared altogether. At first 
there was considerable difficulty in getting up the phlegm, but afler drink- 
ing the water a short time, it was expectorated with ease. During the 
time he was at the Grey Sulphur, he slept well — had an excellent appe- 
tite, and could easily digest whatever he partook of. B. 

The above statement of cases, was submitted to Professors James Moul- 
trie, jun., and S. Henry Dickson, of the Medical College of the State of 
South-Carohna. The following letters will show the opinion enter- 
tained by these gentlemen relative to the medical properties of these wa- 
ters. 

Cliarhsion, February 11 /A, 1836. 

Dear Sir, — I have overlooked your intended publication, together 
B||Hyi the accompanying documents. 1 think the siatcmcnts furnished by 
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the latter, fully authorise you to put forth what you propcJse* The amount 
of experience with the waters is very small, to be sure, but ^uch as it is, 
it is calculated to excite strong presumption in their favor. Indeed, con- 
sidering their analysis, jointly with the facts furnished in your documents, 
I have confident expectations that they will prove among the most useful 
discoveries of that sort, yet made in our country. All thus early known 
of them, encourages us to look for future corroboration of the impression 
you have imbibed respecting their virtues. Considering their elements, 
they cannot be nugatory, and must, therefore, be productive of benefit 
or mischief. Reasoning from what we already know, the evidence ap- 
pears to be altogether in favor of a salutary result. 

Very truly, yours, 
JAMES MOULTRIE, Juk. M. D. 
J. D. Legare, Esq. 



February IIM, 1836. 

Dear Sir, — I have perused with attention and interest the papers sent 
me, containing reports of cases in which the Waters of your Virginia 
Spring have been tried ; and do not hesitate to express the opinion, that 
they fully justify the statements made in your proposed publication. Pro- 
fessor Shepard's analysis exhibits a singular combination of ingredients, 
and prepare us to anticipate striking and gratifying results from the use 
of Waters containing remedies of such obvious eflSciency. I confess, I 
am led to entertain sanguine expectations of benefit to a large class of 
patients, from these fountains, and shall be much disappointed if the 
"Grey Sulphur Springs" do not soon attain a high rank among the sum- 
mer resorts of invalids, and of the fashionable world. 

With great regard, I remain, Dear Sir, yours, faithfully, 

S. HENRY DICKSON, M. D. 

J. D. Legare, Esq. 

We here close for the present, our account of the Medical Properties of 
the Grey Sulphur Springs. The report of cases might have been more ex- 
tended, had we applied to all of the individuals, who have been benefit- 
ed by the use of these Waters. It was not deemed necessary to do so. 
Invalids, with strongly marked cases, will in all probability, visit these 
Springs, during the next and succeeding seasons, and it is our intention 
to preserve a record of suchi as may be communicated to us. 

JOHN D. LEGARE. 
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WINCHESTER, 

The reader will doubtless recellect that this flourishing town was estab- 
lished by law in the year 1752. In 1738, there were but two cabms 
Erected near the run. It is now a very wealthy corporate town — ^has its 
own court of justice — is the seat of justice for the county of Frederick- 
is the place where the supreme courts of chancery and law are held for 
the county — the residence of many distinguished lawyers and physicians 
— ^has a flourishing academy and numerous classical and Cnglish schools 
— many mechanical establishments of first order — ^some thirty or forty 
retail stores — a number of taverns kept in best style — several confection- 
ary shops — several merchant tailors, and almost every variety of business 
done in our seaport cities. Its buildings are many of brick of superior 
order. Taylor's Hotel is conspicuous for its great size and elegance of 
structure. Its front on Loudon street is ninety feet and runs its wings 
one hundred and thirty back — contains seventy rooms — is calculated to 
entertain numerous companies of visitors and boarders, and is kept in 
superb style. This building is three stories ; the basement story is divi- 
ded into cellars and several rooms furnished in the neatest manner ; the 
attic is divided into lodging rooms, which are also furnished in neat style. 
It commands an immense business. 

Within the last five or six years a rail-road has been constructed from 
Winchester to Harper's Ferry, on the Baltimore highway ; six or seven 
spacious warehouses erected at the commencement of the road, and is 
the place of deposit of vast quantities of merchandise and produce of 
every variety. It now contains upwards of 4,000 inhabitants, and is a 
place of great business. Several gentlemen, descended from German 
ancestors, who have accumutated considerable wealth, are among them. 
It has two Presbyterian edifices, handsomely built, as places of public 
worship; one Catholic chapel; two Methoclist meeting houses, and a 
splendid Episcocal church lately erected; the Baptists have a meeting 
house, as also the German Lutherans ; and the Friends have a neat brick 
building. The people are divided into various religious sects, and it is 
believed much piety prevails. It is doubtless one of the finest watered 
towns in the valley, and a place of general good health. Fine water is 
conveyed through iron pipes to almost every part of the town ; there are 
many hydrants erected in the streets ; and many of the citizens have the 
water conveyed into their yards. This water is taken from a fine lime- 
stone spring about half a mile west of the town. There is a regular or- 
ganised Fire company, remarkable for their excellent discipline and ac- 
tivity. But few houses have ever been destroyed by fire. The author 

ollects seeing Jin old house on Loudon street destroyed by fire upwards 
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of thirty years ago ; the wind blew a strong gale from the N. W., and 
notwithstanding the opposite side of the street was closely built with 
wooden houses, such was the activity of the fire company and other citi- 
zens, that every building was saved except the one which first took fire. 
Several years afterwards, a fire broke out in a wooden building at the N. 
end of the town, and the flames spread with great rapidity. It was said 
that twenty-two buildings took fire at the same time, and but two small 
buildings consumed; those two belonged to an old gentleman by the 
name of Benjamin Rutherford, and stood about one hundred and fifty 
yards apart. The astonishing exertions and activity of the fire company, 
together with the aid of every citizen, and even ladies, saved twenty out of 
the twenty-two buildings on fire at the same time ; and what was remarkable, 
but little damage was done the buildings were saned. A few years ago, 
there were three old wooden buildings on Loudon stroet burnt down, but 
the flames were so kept under, that no other dameges were which done. — 
About sixty years ago, a framed building on Loudon street, which was called 
the "Long Ordinary," was destroyed by fire, and an old building on the 
west side of the town, called " The Brewery," was destroyed by fire. — 
The author recollects seeing this building on fire. It is believed that the 
foregoing statement contains a true account of all the houses destroyed by 
fire for the last sixty or seventy years. So that it may truly be said, that 
Winchester has heretofore been very fortunate. 

STAUNTON. 

This town may with truth be said to be classical ground. In the war 
of the Revolution, the Legislature had assembled at Richmond — the en- 
emy advanced to the seat of government, and the Assembly adjourned 
and met at Charlottesville — Tarlton pursued them thither, and they iigaira 
adjourned and met at Staunton — here they finished their session. Tarl- 
ton did not dare to interrupt them there, for the best of all reasons : the 
people of Augusta and adjoining counties were a brave, hardy, and active 
race, well acquainted with the use of the rifle ; and if Tarlton had ventured 
to pursue them to Staunton, he would in all probability have met with an- 
other "Cowpen defeat." The citizens turned out manfully, well armed, 
and determined to contest his march to that place, and protect their leg- 
islators in their deliberations. 

Staunton, like Winchester, has incorporated privileges, its own court o. 
justice, is the seat of justice for Augusta county, and the place for holding- 
the Superior courts of law and chancery for the county, — is the residence 
Of several distinguished lawyers and physicians, and is the site of a Lu»- 
natic Hospital of great reputation. It has several beautiful edifices erec- 
ted for public worship, and fifteen or twenty retail stores, with four or 
five taverns kept in good style. It is surrounded by many valuable farms, 
and a considerable number of elegant brick dwelling houses, has several 
turnpike roads leading to East and West, North and South, from which 
it derives great advantages, and of course is a place of extensive busi- 
ness. In all human probability, it is destined at some future day to be- 
come the site of our State government. Its central situation — the fine 
health of the country — its contiguity to the n"umerous mineral springs — 
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its safety from danger of invasion from a foreign enemy in tinoe of Waf, 
present most cogent arguments in its favor; and whenever our western 
counties shall be filled with population, we will have a considerable ma- 
jority of the free white population west of the Blue Ridge, and it appears 
to the mind of the author, that the people of the west will not rest satis- 
fied with their seat of government in its present situation. 

Staunton has become conspicuous in the history of our State for other 
important reasons. It is the place where two large conventions of 
citizens were held some years ago, for deliberating on the great ques- 
tion of reforming our State Constitution. The last of which conventions 
was held in the month t)f July, 1825. In this convention upwards of one 
hundred members attended. Their proceedings were characterized by 
great temperance, but much energy. A most solemn appeal was made to 
the Legislature on this vital question, and at the enduing session, an act 
pasi^ed submitting this question to the lawful voters of the State, which 
resulted in a majority of the citizens in favor of the necessity of calling a 
convention for the purpose of revising and amending the organic law of 
our State. This body was elected in the spring of 1826, and assembled 
at the capital in the city of Richmond, the ensumg autumn, and drew up 
certain amendments to the original constitution, which w^ere submitted 
to the4)eople for their final ratification or rejection. There were many of 
our ablest statesmen opposed to its ratification, but a majority of our citi- 
zens voted for its adoption. 

LEWISBURG. 

This is a thriving village in the county of Greenbrier, west of the Al- 
legany mountains. It is yet but a small village, but the seat of justice 
for the county. There is a superior court of law and chancery and a 
court of appeals. It has become conspicuous in the history of the State, 
from the circumstance that a convention was lately held there of the citi- 
zens of the western part of the commonwealth, by which resolutions were 
passed, recommending a further amendment of the State Constitution, so 
as to give a more equal representation of the two great divisions of the 
State in the General Assembly. Neither is it undeserving of celebrity on 
account of its several religious edifices, among which the Presb)rterian 
deserves first to be named from its size and commodious internal arrange- 
ment. The Methodists and Baptists respectively, have also chaste and 
convenient houses for public worship. There are several elegant brick 
dwelKng houses in the village; from six to seven retail stores; and two 
public hotels, under excellent management. From the locality of the vil- 
lage, situated in the midst of a productive country, steadily increasing in 
population and wealth, it is destined to become a place of considerable bu- 
siness and importance. The face of the country contiguous to and sur- 
rounding the village, is beautifully diversified by hills and vallies, woods 
and fertile fields; and the town, with the whole of the circumjacent region, 
is remarkable for the salubrity and healthiness of its climate. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

From the youth of our commonwealth, and the character of our people, 
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devoted almost exclusively, as they have been, to agriculture and its col* 
lateral pursuits, we cannot as yet, nor is it yet expected that we can, pro- 
duce before the world, any Masters in the fine arts comparable with the 
old Masters of Europe. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that we have as 
yet no representitive in sculpture to stand by the side of Canova, nor in 
painting, a champion to compete with a Titian, a Guido, or a Stuart, yet 
we have not been wholly denied the geniug of the pencil. Some ten years 

since, in the county of Berkeley, a young man of the name of M'Cau- 

try, with the intuitive perception only exhibited by true genius,commenced5 
first in playful sketches, and shortly after in more serious efforts, the di- 
vine art of painting. Encouraged by his rapid advancement, he subse- 
quently took a trip to the hallowed ground of Italy, there to perfect him- 
self in the business of his choice. He promised much from improvement ; 
but shortly after his return to his native country, he died, and with him 
the hopes of his friends. 

Six years ago, a Mr. Henry Bowen, of Frederick coui^ty, a self-taught 
artist, commenced the business of a portrait painter, and such was his 
proficiency in the art that it may be almost said of him he was accom- 
plished in it from the outset- He has since devoted himself assiduously 
to his employment, and has earned thereby, from the striking fidelity of 
his sketches to truth and to nature, a well-merited reputation. The au- 
thor can bear the safest testimony to thi« chaFa6ter, from the specimens 6{ 
Mr. Bowen's work which he has seeii. 

CULTURE OF SILK. 

The excellent lady of Mr. Amos Lupton, residing witlrin two and a 
half miles west of Winchester, has met with very encouraging success in 
her efforts at producing silk from the cultivation of the trees and the do- 
mestication of the worm. She exhibited to the author several pair of 
hose she had mamifactured from this silk, and stated her intention 6f 
having the residue of the raw material spun, and woven into articles of 
wearing apparel. A hired woman, meantime, was employed in spinning 
the silk from the cocoons uponf the common flax- wheels ai»d realty mad-e 
considerable headway in hex delicate task. We hope that Mrs* Lupton 
will persevere in the entefrprise : for we cannot but believe that our soil 
and climate are both well adaj)ted for the culture of silk. Mr. L. has 
been completely successful ixi the raisiitg of the Morus Multieaulis-^the 
plants having grown very thriftily. 

HYBRIDOUS. 

An animal was begotten between the budc ahd a J^ouftg cow about 
twenty years ago. This extraordinary and beautiftfl animal was produc- 
ed in the neighborhood of Zatie^s Old Furnace* The owner intended 
selling it to a butcher to m^ke a veal Of it ; but the late Maj. Bean pur- 
chased it, and intended to raise it by hand* He kept it several weeks, 
but it died, and with it the hopes of Mr. Bean and many of the neighbor©. 
Mr. Bean flattered himself with high expectations of having in his pos- 
session one of the most rare, beautiful^ and extraordinarv curiosities in na^ 
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ture's works. The author did not get the opportunity of seeing this sin- 
gular creature, but several of his neighbors visited Mr. Bean for the ex- 
press purpose of viewing it, who reported the facts to the writer of this 
narrative. It was said to exhibit the head, neck, sholders and forelegs of 
its sire, and hinder parts that of the dam, and promised to grow to pretty 
good size* It was a male. 

The author saw the skin of a double calf in the nighborhood of Luray. 
The hide was carefully taken off and stuffed. It had a double body, two 
distinct heads, and two tails, four perfect eyes, and but four legs. This 
singular extra natural production wa» in possession of Capt* John Gate- 
wood, jr. 

A COW WITH SIX LEGS. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago the late Samuel G. Sydnor owned a cow 
with six perfectly formed legs, which the author frequently saw.. It had 
two extra legs formed on its shoulders, and when it waUced these legs 
made regular motions. They hung over on each side, and were much 
smaller than the other legs. 

SPLENDID IMPROVED FARM. 

Bushrod B.^ Washington, Esq., a few years ago erected a very large 
brick dwelling house, in the neihborhood of Charlestown, Jeflferson coun- 
ty, with all the necessary offices. This building with other improvements 
cost upwards of thirty thousand dollars. 

The building was finished in the most tasteful style of modem architec- 
ture ; but unfortunately, some two or three years ago, it accidentally took 
fire; and all theinterior works were consumed. But the writer is informed 
Mr. W. has lately rebuilt it. The author obtained a sketch of its dimen- 
sions, but has unfortunately nrislaid the memorandian. Suffice it to say, 
it is one of the largest and most elegant edifices in our country. 

Judge Henry St. G. Tucker has erected in the neighborhood of Lee- 
town a most splendid stone building — rough cast, finished in beautiful 
style — three stories high; but the writer does not recollect the exact size 
of the edifice, but it is a very large building. Jefferson county contains 
a great nuraber of fine large dwelling houses, with other capital improve- 
ments. Berkeley county has many fine buildings and highly improved 
f^urms. In the county of Clarke, David H. Allen, Esq,, has lately erec- 
ted a brick dwelling on a beautiful eminence, from which there is a most 
enchanting view of tire Blue Ridge and adjacent country. It is sixty-six 
feet by fifty, with a splendid portico, supported by a beautiful colonade 
twenty-five feet high, of solid pine pillars. 

In front of the house is an extended lawn, partly covered with a sheet 
of transparent water, which adds greatly to the novelty and beauty of the 
scenery. Mr. Allen informed the writer, that some years ago the water 
course contained much dark alluvian mud, on each side, very miry and 
difficult to cross. He hauled out six thousand wagon loads of the mud 
upon the adjoining high lands, which so increased the fertility, that, for 
several years it was too rich for the production of wheat. 

Mr. Allen is pretty extensively engaged in the stock way. A few years 
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ago, he at one time owned one hundred and twenty head of horses, and 
a large stock of improved black cattle, sheep and hogs. Mr. Allen was 
bred to the law, but having married the daughter of the late Col. Griffin 
Taylor, got this fine estate by her; and his father being also wealthy, he 
soon abandoned the practice, and lived a retired and private life ever 
since- 

Edward Jaquline Smith, Esq., has built a fine brick dwelling house, 
large and tastefuUy finished, on an extensive farm in the same neighbor- 
hood. He is a most judicious and successful farmer. 

CoL J. W. Ware has erected a fine large brick building iicar Mr- 
Smith's, is also a successful farmer — is remarkable for breeding the very 
finest cattle ; and his stable has been the stand, for several years, of the 
very finest horses which have been imported into tur country. 

Col. Joseph Tuly, in the county of Clarke, has built a most splendid 
and expensive mansion on his beautiful farm in the neighborhood of Mill- 
ivood, which he has named "Tulyries." To give a detailed account of 
this fine building would be tedious, and perhaps tiresome to the reader. 
It is sufficient to say that this edifice is sixty feet by forty, of the best of 
brick — finished from the base to the attick in the most elegant style of 
modern architecture, and is covered with tin. A spacious portico, sup- 
ported underneath with massive marble slabs, with pillars of solid pine, 
twenty-eight feet high, supporting the roof — forming a most beautiful col* 
onade, based on square marble blocks ; the porch floor laid with white 
marble, and marble steps ; a spacious entry ; a spiral stair- way running 
from the passage to the summit, on which there is a handsome cupola 
with a large brass ball erected ; the fire places decorated with the finest 
marble mantles ; his doors and windows of the best mahogany; with a 
green house in which there is sheltered a great variety of the richest ex- 
otic plants and flowers; the yard decorated with a great variety of native 
and imported trees and shrubbery, with several orange trees which bear 
fruit handsomely. Adjoining the yard, an extensive park is enclosed in 
the forest, within which enclosure there are a number of native elks and 
deer. The old buck elk will not suffer any stranger to intrude on his 
premises. Col. Tuly's father was born and raised in the stale of Jersey, 
learned the trade of a tanner, came to Virginia a young inan, commenced 
business on a small capital, and amassed a very considerable estate, the 
greater part of which he devised to his only son Joseph. The Col. car- 
ries on the tanning business extensively, and has added considerably to 
the estate left him by his father. He farms extensively and successfully, 
— and largely in the stock way. 

Mr. John Kerfoot, twenty- five or thirty years ago, built a large, com- 
fortable brick dwelling, finished in plain style, with most of his offices 
and all his slaves' houses of the same material. In approaching his res- 
idence it strikes the eye of the stranger as a sprightly village. Mr Ker- 
foot is beyond question one of the most enterprising, judicious, and suc- 
cessful farmers in our section of country. He has acquired more wealth 
by his agricultural pursuits, than any individual within the author's 
knowledge ; has raised a large family of sons and daughters, and provi- 
ded handsomely for thorn all; has giren carh of his son:s fine farms and 
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every necessary to commence business. His daughters as they have mar- 
ried and left him have each of them been handsomely portioned off. Mr. 
Kerfoot is, and has been for many years a member of the Baptist church — 
a liberal, consistent and most worthy ipemb^r. He is rigidly punctual 
in his pecuniary engagements ; it is 4iaixi of him that he was never known 
to fail in a single instance to pay or fulfill any engagement he has enter- 
ed into. Thus coming up to the golden Gospel rule of "doing to others 
as h*i would they should do unto him.'' 

Mr. John Richardson is now the owner of the fine tract of land former- 
ly owned by, and the residence of, the late Col. Warner Washington, call- 
ed "Fairfield^', on which he has established an extensive distillery. The 
still house is built of brick, attached to which a large yard is enclosed 
and nicely floored! with the same material, for the purpose of raising and 
fattening pork. About every two months he sends off to the Baltimore 
market from eighty to one hundred head of finely fattened hogs. Mr. 
Richardson is a man of great industry and enterprise — farms extensive!)-, 
and raises a fi^ne stock of improved cattle. He, like many of our citizens, 
is th.e builder of his own fbrtune, having commenced on a very small cap- 
ital. 

The Rev. Thomas Kennedy has lately erected a beautiful, plain, ex- 
tensive brick mansion at "fifeenway court," the ancient residence of the 
late Lord Fairfax, now in the county of Clarke near the White Post vil- 
lage. James Madison Hite, E«q,, resides in an elegant brick mansion, 
contiguous to the stone bridge. 

Doct. James Hay has lately built in the same neighborhood a truly 
splendid edifice of considerable size and finished in the most elegant 
manner. 

Doctor Berkeley, previous to his death, was engaged in erecting a brick 
house near the Shenandoah, of very extensive dimensions, but beforje he 
had finished it he was most cruelly murdered by his slaves, and his body 
consumed in a tremendous fire. He was robbed of a large sum of money 
by them, which they scattered about amongst their confederates — ^part of 
which was found ; but it was said at the time, that a considerable part ot 
it was lost. John Rust, Esq., has lately purchassd a part of Doctor 
Berkeley's estate, induding this fine building, which he has had fin- 
ished in plain neat style. 

Doctor Berkeley was killed in 1818. Three of his slaves, one female 
iind two males, were tried and convicted for the murder, in Frederick 
court, and all three executed at Winchester, in the month of July, 1818. 
The representatives of the Doctor obtained an act of assembly, authoris- 
ing them to sell off a number of the slaves who were suspected with be- 
^ns: concerned in the murder, and they were sent to the South and sold. 
This estate now lies in the county of Warren. 

^apt. Robert C. Burwell, just before the late war,had erected an elegant 
brick mansion in the neighborhood of Millwood. At the commencement 
of the war he commanded a company of the militia, and marched at the 
head of his company, and joined the standard of his country at Norfolk. 
He fell a sacrifice to that unhealthy climate and died. 

Previously to leaving hpiTie, Ije .nr^ovided his last will, in which bje d^yis- 
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edhis iiiie estate to Philip Nelson, Esq., who married his sister, and now 
owns this elegant property. 

The late Col. Charles Magill commenced, shortly before his death, on 
his fine farm about five miles S. of Winchestei, a very large brick dwell- 
ing, but died before it was finished. Since his death it has been finished, 
and n©w is the residence of John S. Magill, Esq., one of his s<5ns. 

Mr. William A. Carter is now erecting a splendid brick dwelling, about 
two miles W. of Newtown Stephensburg, on a beautiful eminence which 
commands a most fascinating view of this village, the adjacent country and 
mountEiins cast and west, for a vast distance. It is covered with Fng- 
lish slate. '^ 

Joseph Neill, Esq., has erected a beautiful brick dwelling at the north 
end of N. T. Stephensburg, plastered and neatly whitened on the outside. 
His neat little farm on which the buildings are erected adjoins the vil- 

Mr. Isaac HoMingsworth has erected a splendid brick dwelling near 
Winchester, contiguous to his fine mills — his yard and curtilages hand^ 
somely enclosed with first rate stone walls. 

There a number of other brick dwelling houses in the several counties 
named, exclusive of those particularly mentioned; and there are a consid- 
erable number of fine large stone buildings. 

The residence of George H. Burwell, Esq., is most splendidly improv- 
ed with stone buildings. It adjoins the village of Millwood, called "Car- 
ter Hall." The main building is sixty-six feet by thirty, three stories ; 
with a wing at each end twenty-one feet long, two stories high ; the 
whole building finished in the most tasteful style of modern architecture. 
This was the former residence of the late Col. Nathaniel Burwell, a gen- 
tleman of great wealth. The buildings stand on a beautiful eminence, 
and command a deli^tful view of the Blue Ridge and the adjacent 
neighborhood. The water is conveyed by force pumps from a fine spring 
to the dwelling house, yards, and stables, at a distance of about three 
hundred yards. This fine farm may with truth be said to be among the 
most elegantly improved estates west of the Blue Ridge. 

Maj. Seth Mason has lately built a spacious stone dwelling, stone 
barn and stable, on the waters of Crooked Run, m the county of Frederick. 
The buildings are erected on a beautiful eminence, and command a fine 
view of the Blue Ridge a vast distance. From tlie Major's yard about 
one hundred farms are to be seen in full relief on the west side of the 
.mountain. 

Capt. Phenias Eowen has lately erected a stone dwelling, three stories 
high, near the Opequon, in Clarke county. The writer never obtained 
the exact dimensions of this building; but it is very large, and covered 
with tin. It is not finished. 

The late Maj. Isaac Hite, on his fine large farm, ^bout the year 1795, 
built a stone dwelling, near the great highway from Winchester to Staunton ; 
a most spacious and elegant building, in the county of Frederick. At 
that period it was doubtless the most splendid building west of the Blue 
Ridge. In point of taste, and beauty of symmetry, it is certainly not 
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exceeded by any country building the author has ever seen. It still stands 
to be admired by every beholder. 

In the county of Shenandoah, the late Messrs. Isaac Bowman, Joseph 
Stover and Anthony Spengler, severally built large brick dwellings, but 
a short distance from Strasburg, each on a fine large farm. It is hardly 
deemed necessary for the author to proceed with a fiirther detail of par- 
ticular dwelling houses. It would require a large volume to contain an 
account of all the fine buildings in our valley. It is presumed that a suf- 
ficient number has been described to enable the reader to form an estimate 
of the vast improvement of our country within the last forty or fifty years. 
It is sufficient to say that many counties in the valley are equally well im- 
proved. 

The great number of first rate merchant mills and factories deserve 
some particular notice, but it would swell this publication far beyond all 
reasonable limits to attempt a detail. The author will therefore content 
himself, and he hopes the reader will be content to have a brief descrip- 
tion of Mr. Valentine Rhodes' mill on Cedar creek, the dividing line be- 
tween Frederick and Shenandoah counties. The author is induced to 
give a passing notice to this building from the extraordinary and unpar- 
alleled labor performed by Rhodes, with the assistance of one of his sons, 
a youth of about twelve or fourteen years of age, in its construction and 
erection. Mr. Rhodes informed the author, that when he had purchased 
and paid for the site, including a small tract of land, for which he paid in 
advance, he had no more than ten dollars left. Mr. Rhodes ^s an inge- 
nious mechanic and first rate mill-wright. He determined however, on 
building his mill; to enable himself to go on with it, that he would under- 
take every job at his trade that he could engage, and if he earned eighty 
or one hundred dollars, he would proceed with his own building until 
his money gave out; he would then engage in work as opportunity 
afforded until he could gather one or two hundred dollars more, and so 
proceeded on, until he got his mill to running. It was six years from the 
time he commenced until he got it to grinding. 

But the mo§t extraordinary, and the writer may truly say, wonderful 
circumstance attending this building, is the immense weight of stone and 
timbers used in its construction. The first story is built of stone of enor- 
mous size and weight, several of which are seven or eight feet long and 
fifteen or eighteen inhces thick, doubtless weighing several tons each — 
all which Mr. Rhodes worked into the walls with his own personal labor. 
The oniy machine he used was the mill screw. The wall on the west 
side is at least five feet thick, and no part less than three. The first part 
of the mill-house was twenty-eight feet square, or perhaps thirty, to which 
he added another building fifty feet in length and thirty in width, stretch- 
ing across the entii'e stream, except a small arm of the water course form- 
ing a small island, on which the first building is erected. The south end 
of the building juts against a solid perpendilar limestone rock twenty-five 
or thirty feet high, which forms one of the walls ; nature has formed niches 
in this, which receive the ends of timbers fifty feet long and from ten to 
twelve inches square, which Mr. Rhodes raised and put in place with the 
aid of his son and mill screw — one end resting on the wall of the first 
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fcullding and the other inserted -in the natural niches in the stone wall. — 
These powerful timbers are elevated about ten feet above the water. He 
receives his customers' grain at each end of his mill : so it may be said it 
stands in the two counties. It is doubtful whether a similar instance of 
extraordinary exertion, enterprise and successful perseverance can be 
found in our country. 

Mr. Rhodes certainly deserves a premium for his wonderfiil diligence 
and successful enterprise and perseverance in the construction of this ex- 
traordinary building. There have been several floods in the creek since 
the mill was erected ; but the immense strength of the dam and walls has 
heretofore resisted the force of the waters, and the mill sustained no injury. 

CHURCHES. 

The Episcopal society have within a few years past erected several 
beautiful houses of worship ; one at Berryville, one at Millwood, one in 
Winchester, (the latter a truly splendid building, with a first rate organ,) 
and another at Middletown, which is also a beautiful and chaste structure, 
and is truly creditable to the society. The writer heard a minister of the 
gospel express the opinion, that it presented to the eye precisely what a 
church edifice ought to exhibit, i. e., a ray of truth. The Roman Catho- 
lic society have erected chapels in several places. They have built a 
superb edifice at Harper's Ferry, with a beautiful pulpit, with the image 
of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus in her lap. 

HARPER'S FERRY. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader that this is the location 
of the U. S. armory, and in the several shops are generally employed 
about three hundred first rate mechanics, engaged in the manufactory of 
arms for the purposes of war. There are annually made about six or sev- 
en thousand muskets, two or three thousand rifles, beside an immense 
number of swords, pistols, and other side arms. The government em- 
ploys at this establishment a superintendent ganeral, a paymaster and a 
number of clerks. The quantity of iron, steel, brass and other materials 
annually wrought up, is immense. A vast number of strangers annually 
visit this place to gratify their curiosity in seeing and inspecting the pub- 
tic works and great mechanical operations, so extensively ca^Sed on. — 
The machinery of the musket factory is wrought by the waters of the Po- 
tomac, and that of the rifle factory by the waters of the Shenandoah. 

This site for the public works it is said was first marked out or recom- 
mended by the immortal Washington, and is certainly evidence of his su- 
perior skill and judgment in all military matters. 

A rail-road from Winchester to Harper's Ferry has been lately construc- 
ted, which has rendered Winchester a place of deposit for the vast pro- 
ducts of our valley, but little inferior to some of our seaport towns. A 
turnpike road from Winchester to Parkersburg on the Ohio river, a dis- 
tance of about two hundred and eighty miles, has lately been finished ; 
and another McAdamized turnpike road from Winchester to Staunton, 
has just been put in operation, and it is almost inconceivable what vast 
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quantities of produce, now find a ready way to Baltimore from tLe in- 
creased facilities of our improved roads to that market. 

An improTed road from Staunton across the Allegany mountains,is now 
going on to Parkersburg^ which wiU still add great facilities to valley 
trade and greatly enhance the value of real estate in Western Virginia.— 
There is also a turnpike from Harrisonburg by way of the Warm 
Springs, Hot Springs, and White Sulphur, across the Allegany to Guy- 
andot, by way of Kanawha. Those several turnpikes are passable at all 
seasons of the year, and greatly expedite the passenger's journey frora- 
east to west. These several turnpikes have been made at vast expense to- 
the State and stockholders, notwithstanding which, improvements are stiH 
going on. A few years more and Western Virginia will vie with our 
northern and sister States with her vast improvements. Our valley is 
making great improvement in every agricultural pursuit. Copying after 
our great and good countryman, Washington, immense improveotents 
have already been made, and are still making, in the rearing of fine ani- 
mals of every variety. Stage coaches travelail our turnpike roads, drawn' 
by the most splendid horses; and most of our substantia farmers rear the 
finest cattle, sheep, and hogs, and are greatly improving the fertility of 
their lands. Our valley furnishes the several markets with vast quannti- 
ties of superior beef, pork, mutton, butter, and the finest of bread- 
stuffs. The quantities of oats annually raised for market are incalculable. 
Immense crops of the finest timothy, clover, and orchard grass hay, and 
com fodder are annually consumed by our farmers' stock ; and, notwith- 
standing the vast quantities raised, once in a while there are seasons of 
great scarcity of provender for sustaining the vast stoek of animals kept 
on' hand. 

Our winters are frequently of great length and extremely severe. Thf 
author will here notice one winter which was remarkable for ks 
long and excessive severity. When a youth, he frequently met with in- 
dividuals who well recollected the hard winter of 1740*. It was'^said that 
that remarkable winter produced the greatest depth of »now ever known 
in our climate. The snow fell to such an immense dep& as to smother 
vast numbers of homed cattle, sheep, hogs, deer, and many other wild 
animals. 

The author believes it wil;l not be uninteresting to^ Hie reader to 
have a brief description of several remarkable works of nature in our val- 
ley, to gether with anotice of some elegant buildings and improvements on 
the farms of private individuals.. He will begin with 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Washington's Masonic Cave.— About two and a half miles south 
east of Charlestown in this county is to be seen this cavern: Tradition 
informs us that Gen. Washington and a number of other gentlemen formed 
themselves into a Masonic Society and held their lodges in this cavern. 
The writer saw and partially explored it. It i»not an extensive* cavern, 
and is more remarkable from the fact of its hstving been u^ed as a lodge 
Yoom by Washington and others. It however ha^^ several different depart- 
its. The author was not able to get into the lodge room. The en-- 
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Ir'atiCe to which is quite low and narrow. The proprietor (Mr. Clark) 
informed the author that Washington's name, with the names of the several 
members of the lodge, is inscribed in the face of the rocks in the lodge 
l*oora. A rock of very hard stone, which lies near a very fine Jime spring 
convenient to the cave, has several inscriptions on it. The letters are 
the plain Roman character ; but the author could not explain the mean- 
ing. They probably are masonic enigmas. 

Having intl-oduced the name "Washington,*^ though a digression from 
the general subject, it will be well enough to notice several important 
anecdotes in the history of that great, heaven-protected man, which the 
writer has heard from respectable authority. 

The late Maj. Lawrance Lewis, a favorite nephew of Washington's, 
and who resided with him at "Mount Vernon'* for several years, related 
the following reittarkable anecdote of his uncle. In the battle fought be- 
tween BraddoCk and the Indians, it is Well known, Washington acted as 
one of Braddock's aids. After the battle, Daniel Craig — then of Winches- 
ter, but afterwards settled in Alexandria — ^became acquainted with 
Redhawk, a distinguished young Indian warrior. In a conversation with 
the Doct., Redhawk inquired what young officer (who was mounted on a 
very fine horse) it was, who JrOde with great rapidity from post to post, 
during the action. The Doct replied. Col. Washington. Redhawk im- 
mediately stated, "I fired eleven deliberate shots at that man, but could 
not touch him. I gave over any further attempt, believing he was pro- 
tected by the great Spirit, and could not be killed by a bullet." Red- 
hawk further added, tnat his gun was never known to miss its aim before. 

We have another tradition in this neighborhood in relation to this 
great man* It is stated that when he was retreating before the British 
army in Jersey, he once expressed to some of his omcers his determina- 
tion, if he was still pursued, and unable to make a stand, to continue his 
retreat until he reached Powell's Ft)rt, which he would fortify and defy 
all their forces.* This tradition was communicated to the author by a 
highly respectable gentleman of this vicinity. 

There was another tradition related to the author by an old lady, (Mrs. 
Elizabeth Madson,) on Roanoke river, of great respectability. She stated 
the following fact : Several old Indian chiefs had offered considerable 
premiums to any warrior or set of warriors, who would bring out Wash- 
ington's scalp. Seven Indians who were living in the neighborhood of 
Roanoke, got to hear that Washington was on his way out to inspect the 
fort very near the Roanoke river. There were two roads leading to the fort ; 
one across the point of the mountain, and the other on level land. The 

*Powell's Fort is in fact a natural fortress. The mountains on each 
side are of immense height, and covered with loose stone; at the entrance, 
they come so close together that a few hundred men placed on the heights 
could destroy ten times their number, by hurling stone down on the ene- 
my. If the enemy had attempted by a counter route to enter the fort, a 
few hundred active and brave riflemen, from the mountainous character of 
the country, could have cut to pieces an armv of almost any force. 

*p 
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one across the mountain was the shorter way; the other on the level land 
the better. The seven Indians placed themselves in ambush close to the 
side of the level road, and lay concealed two days and nights ; but Wash- 
ington did not pass. They grew impatient, and their chief, the third dav, 
stated that he would go to the other road and ascertain whether Wash- 
ington had not taken that route to the fort — ^the two roads being only tne 
mile apart. He gave his men positive orders not to fire at any person 
that might pass in his absence. While he was gone, Col. Washington^ 
Col. Lewis and Col. Preston, all three passed close by the enemy with- 
out being molested. 

Another tradition informs us that Lord Fairfax appointed Washington 
one of his surveyors. He boarded with Capt. Charles Smith, within ^ 
half a mile of Battletown. He kept his office in an upper room in the 
spring house. This small log building is on the farm owned by John 
B. Taylor, Esq., — the only son of the late Col. Griffioi Taylor, now b 
Clarke county. 

THE INDIAN CHURCH. 

This is said to be a most grand work of nature. It is a spacious and 
beautiful cavern, in a high rock, about four miles west of Watkins' Feny, 
©n the Virginia side of the Cohongoruton, (Potomac.) It is a circular 
dome of considerable height, with a most extraordinary spiral opening in 
the arch, resembling the steeple of a church. Seats are formed afl a- 
round the interior ; the inlet is by a large door. Tradition informs us 
that the Indians, when in possession of the country, used to assemble m 
considerable numbers in fiiis place. For what particular object is not 
known ; but it is probable they used it as a place of worship, or for hold- 
ing their councils. 

PROSPECT ROCK. 

This splendid work of nature is ih the county of Morgan, about three 
miles S. W . of Bath, immediately on the bank of Capon river. It is cer- 
tainly not less than one thousand feet perpendicular height. Capon riv- 
er viewed from this immense height presents to the eye a most curious 
and interesting sight. The river running a considerable distance to the 
west, makes a gradual turn around a point of level land — ^thence return- 
ing an easterly course to the base of the mountain, enclosing some two 
or three hundred acres of fine, fertile, alluvial land, constituting a most 
valuable farm. The river viewed from this rock appears to the eye not to 
exceed fifteen or twenty feet in width, and forms, as it were, the shape of 
a horse shoe. It is at this place, not less than fifty or sixty yards in 
width. The two points of the water ^e but a few poles apart at the base 
of the mountain. There is an extensive view of the valley up the river ; 
some say fifteen miles. The top of the Allegany mountain can be dis- 
tinctly seen from it. 

NEW CREEK GAP. 

This is seen in the county of Hardy, about twenty miles S. W. of Rom- 
aud is too, a most tremendous work of nature. The author viewed 
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this place with considerable awe and trepidation. The passage is quite 
narrow, between two mountains of stupendous height, probably from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand feet high* The points of the mountains 
are covered with numerous rocks, and appear to be hanging over tlic 
traveller's head. Through this passage is a fine, lively stream of water, 
which, after leaving the mountain, forms Pattersoh's Creek, At the we^ 
side of the mountain there are two streams — one from the south and the 
other from the north — ^whieh meet at the gap and unite their waters, and 
run through the gap directly an east course. About midway the gap is 
seen what is called "the spouting spring." This spring, it is said, is 
formed by a stream of water which runs to the northern base of the 
mountain, and has formed a subteraneous passway under the mountain, 
and bursts out in a lage spring in the gap. Near the eastern terminati«ft 
of the gap, nature has formea a natural dam of solid rock, quite across 
the cavity, twenty-five or thirty feet high. By ihe aid of this dam, Messrs. 
Harness and Turley convey the water to their iron works on Patterson's 
Creek. 

A LARGE CAVE Hi BERKELEY COUNTY. 

Near the mouth of the Opequon, in the county of Berk-eley, exists a 
large cave. In the year 1813, a man named , called in the eve- 
ning at old Mrs. Furman's, staid till next morning, and after breakfast, 
told the old lady he would go into the cave and examine it, in order to as- 
certain whether h« could or not obtain Saltpetre clay, for the making of 
powder. The old lady furnished him with -candles, and he left her house 
alone, promising to return in the evening. He entered the cave, and was 
not seen or heard of that day. The second day passed over, and no ti- 
dings were heard of him. The old lady grew uneasy, apprehending he 
had lost himself in the cave, and would perhaps perish. The third day 
his absence continued, and the old lady proposed to two of her grown 
sons and another young man who happened to be at her house, to go in 
search of him. They at first objected, suggesting it was probable he had 
gone dovni the Potomac in some of the trading boats to Georgetown. 
She declared if they would not go, she would herself go and make the 
search. The young men then agreed to go, furnished themselves with 
sufficient lights, and forthw^ith proceeded to make search, lliey had not 
proceeded far into the cave before they found the poor fellow^s hat, which 
satisfied them that he was in the cave. They continued the search, and 
at length found him in a most perilous and distressed condition. He sta- 
ted to them, that he had not proceeded far into the cave before his can- 
dle by accident became extinguished, and he was left ifi mo.e than 
^'Egyptian darkness.'" The second day he became distressed with thirst, 
but could find no water. He continued scrambling in the cave, in the 
hope of getting out, but instead of finding the entrance, got farther from 
it. At length he heard the dropping of water, and groping his way, he 
found the water was dropping into a deep cavern. He contrived to get 
into the cavity, and after reaching the bottom, the only chance he had to 
get the water into his mouth, was by laying himself down on his back, 
and letting the water drop into it. But after his thiist was assuaged, he 
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could not get out of this sink, and he had given out all hope of relief, 
and reconciled himself to his fate — expecting to die in a very little time. 

The young men, in searching for him, frequently called aloud ; he could 
hear them, but was so exhausted and weakened, that he could not make 
himself heard by them until they approached very near his place of seclu- 
sion. They succeeded in raising him out of his confinement ; he soon re- 
covered his strength, and lived some fifteen or eighteen years after this 
perilous experiment 

There is an amusing tradition related in connexion with this cavern. — 
An old German, by the name of Bidinger, had ascertained that by building 
a fire in the mouth of the cave, the smoke would ascend and pass out at 
a small aperture in the rocks on the top of the hill, about three hundred 
yards from the entrance. This shrewd old man persuaded several young 
men that he could raise old Nick out of the cave, and invited them in the 
morning to go with him, and see his experiment. He directed a negro 
man to go to the mouth of the cave and raise a large pine fire. The old 
gentleman had ascertained about what time it would take for the smoke to 
show at the top of the hill; they assembled near the aperture, and he en- 
gaged in many incantations and juglings whilst watching for the smoke 
to appear. The young men waited with trepidation and fear. When the 
smoke burst out, the old man exclaimed "See, there he comes! see his 
smoke!" It was enough for the young men; they saw the devil's 
smoke, and precipitately took to flight, leaving the old gentleman to 
make the best terms that he could with his satanic majesty. 

There is a most extraordinary cave a short distance from Shepherds- 
fown. The Rev. Mr. Hill informed the author, that he once explored 
this cavern about one mile ; it passes under the Potomac river, and reach- 
ing into the state of Maryland, contains a great variety of stalactite forma- 
tions and beautiful curiosities. 

HOUSE CAVE. 

This cavern is on Apple ridge in thecoimty of . It is remarka- 
ble for its vast depth, and has a pretty good room near its entrance. It is 
said this cave is not less than six hundred feet deep. At its termination 
a most delightful stream of cold water runs across its bottom. The au- 
thor, several years ago, visited this place, and partially explored it ; 
descending about one hundred feet into it. Two young men descended 
about one hundred feet below where the author stopped. 

In the county of Frederick exists a cave on the land now owned by 
Doct. Walker M. Hite, near the waters of Cedar Creek. It is not so 
remarkable for its size as for its production of natural curiosities. Sever- 
al years ago the author explored this cavern, but had abundant cause to 
regret his undertaking. He became so excessively fatigued that it was 
with great difficulty he was enabled to get out. He was reminded of an 
anecdote of a Dutch woman: Two men in the county of Shenandoah had 
missed their way in the night and got into the enclosure of a farmer, found 
the house, and asked the way out. The woman of the house replied, "So 
you come in so you got out acain.'' There are several other caves the au- 
"lor has heard of, but has not seen. There is one on ihc land of Gee. F. 
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Hupp, Esq., the former residence of Mr. Joseph Stover, near Strasburg. 
This is said to be pretty extensive, and contains much stalactite matter. 
On the land of Mr. Israel Allen, in the county of Shenandoah, exists a 
most valuable cavity, forming one of the finest dairies the author has ever 
seen. At the jearly settlement of the country, it was discovered that a 
small cavity in the rocks, on a pretty high hill, led to a charming stream 
of delightful waten But it was attended with some difficulty to descend 
and ascend the aperture to get the water. Mr. Allen built a handsome 
brick dwelling near the mouth of the cavity, then dug a well so as to • 
strike the stream of water. At the depth of thirty-two feet below the sur- 
face, he came upon a bed of black alluvian mud, in removing which he; 
found a very large human skeleton, which was greatly above the common 
size of the human frame. Mr. Allen himself was rather upwards of sgc • 
feet high; he stated that he placed one of the leg bones and measured; it 
by his own leg. It was between two and three inches longer than Us, 
own leg. From this data, it is probable the individual owner of this skelr 
•eton was little under, if not full eight feet high, Mr. Allen opened and 
improved the mouth of the cavern, and constructed one among the most 
valuable places for preserving milk, butter and fresh meats, in our country. 
The aperture from the milk house to the water is still open, and in warm 
weather discharges a constant current of cool air into the dairy, and keeps . 
it perfectly cool. In winter the current of air is tepid and protects every 
thing in the dairy from freezing. 

HARRISON'S CAVE. 

In the eoujnty of Rockingham, on the land of Mr. Harrison, on 

the Turnpike road leading from Winchester to Staunton, is to be seen a 
most beautiful cave, seven miles north of Harrisonburg, the seat of jus- 
tice for the county. Mr. Harrison has improved the entrance into the 
cave with steps, so that it is very convenient to enter it. This cave 
(which the author explored,) presents several most interesting works, of 
nature. Near the centre, a splendid column of about twenty-five ftcf 
high — a stalactite formation — stands as if designed to support the arch* 
Pretty near this column is setting the bust of a very large old woman, 
covered over with beautiful white drapery, in numerous folds — ^the walls 
generally covered with stalactite formations, several of which have a 
strong resemblance to the pipes of an organ. The whole length does not 
exceed three hundred yards. The floor is pretty level, and convenient to 
walk upon. It is generally above twenty-five feet high from the floor 
to the arch, and thirty-five or forty wide. The author heard of several 
oiher caves in Rockingham, but did not visit them. 

At the head of the South Branch a man by the name of Ruthledge, 
was shot through the body by an Indian ; the ball penetrated the left 
breast and passed out within an inch of the spine. This man recovered 
and lived many years after. There were two female children, daughters 
of John Moore, taken by the Indians and grew up with them. The el-f 
der had two children by a white trader ; the younger became the wife of 
the distinguished w<ir chief Blue Jacket. She left an Indian son with his 
father, was enceint, when brought homc> and bix3ugh< forth a daughter, 
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who grew up and married a man by the name of John Stuart. Her fath- 
er, Blue Jacket, secured her a tract of land on the waters of Lake Erie, 
to which Stuart removed and settled. 

Two of John Cartmell's daughters were taken by the Indians and re- 
mained with them several years. Their brother went to the Indian 
country, obtained their release and brought them home. 

James Stuart was shot while crossing the Greenbrier river, reached the 
opposite shore, and died immediately. Several others were killed the 
same summer, whose names are not recollected. 

A few years ago, there was found on the banks of Greenbrier river, 
in the cavity of a rock, a very large human skeleton, his bow and arrows, 
mat, and tomahawk, and a deerskin was deposited with the body at the 
time of its burial ; it was about ten feet below the sur&ce. 

Human skeletons have been frequently discovered on the margin of the 
water courses. About thirty years ago, Samuel McDonald discovered a 
human skull in the bank of the Cowpasture river. It was remarkable for 
its great siz6 and thickness — ^had a visible mark of a tomahawk wound on 
it — supposed to be the head of a giant-like warrior. A walnut tree of im- 
mense size, which grew on the bank of the Cowpasture river, was blown 
down in a violent gale of wind, and a number of human bones were dis- 
covered in the cavity. The author was informed that the body of this 
tree was not less than six or seven feet in diameter. If so, as it must 
have grown over the bodies after they were buried, it was probably sever- 
al hundred years old. 

But to return from this digression. Mrs. Sarah Erskine, in her eighty- 
fourth year, was first married to John Pauly — they were removing to 
Kentucky, and on the 23d of Sept. 1779, on the east branch of New 
river, they were attacked by a party of five Shawnee Indians and a white 
man by the name of Morgan. Mr. Pauly was killed, and his little child, 
about two years old, had its brains dashed out against a tree and left a 
prey to wild beasts. This venerable and highly intelligent lady was once 
while a prisoner threatened with the most horrid destruction. An old chief 
who had a favorite son kiUed in a battle in Kentucky, had determined to 
revenge his son's death on her little son,who was born a few months after her 
captivity, and two young prisoners, Calway and Hoy. The old savage 
monster had determined to enclose them all in Mrs. Erskine's house and 
set fire to it. But Col. McKee, the British agent, successfully interpos- 
ed ; he called on Mrs. Erskine and told her not to be alarmed ; that if he 
found that he could not restrain the violence of the old monster, he would 
immediately convey her off to Detroit : but from the friendly interposition 
of Mr. McKee, a majority of the Indians became opposed to the \nolent 
and vindictive revenge of the old savage. She was upwards of tliree 
years a prisoner. Her son, young Pauly, she brought home with her ; 
he grew up, went to the west, became secretary to the great Missouri 
Fur Company, and was killed while engaged in that business. Mr. 
John Higgins came out to the Shawnee towns and redeemed and aided 
her in getting home to her friends. 

There was a brother of Mr. John Pauly, also a married man, with his 
and one child, on hib> way to Kentucky. He w^is killed at the same 
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time, his infant killed and his wife taken prisoner. She was taken to the 
Shawnee town, was claimed by two squaws, and taken to Detroit and 
sold, from whence she escaped, but never got home to her friends, 

Mrs. Erskine stated to the author, that she did work for the men, making 
their garments — that on one particular occasion a warrior called on her to 
make him a calico shiit ; the fellow informed her that he had lately return- 
ed from a trip to the neighborhood of the Sweet springs, in quest of a 
box of red paint.* He obtained his paint, and returning, he pajssed the 
house of a farmer, who had left his shot-pouch and powder horn h^ging 
to the comer of his com house. The Indian took off tjie . po^ch and 
hom, and left his own Buffalo horn, with a little powder, in place of it. — 
He observed to Mrs. Erskine that "it was an even exchange, no robbery." 
But if the owner had happened to discover the exchange at the moment, 
it is highly probable the fellow might have paid for his even exchange 
with his life. 

Mrs. Erskine said that ^e Shawnee women, from the number of white 
persons taken among them, had greatly improved in their doinestic ar- 
rangements, and several of them had become pretty good housekeepers. 

Mrs. Erskine resides in Greenbrier county, near Lewisburg. The au- 
thor met with her at her son's in Lewisburg, who is a highly respeqtable 
merchant of that place. 

Tradition relates that the Sweet Springs were discovered by a ms^n 
who was passing near the spring. A colt, which was following the 
horse he was riding, was bitten by a rattlesnake, when it immediately 
ran into the spring, where it continued for some time, nor could it be in- 
duced to come out until it had been entirely relieved from the pain occa- 
sioned by the wound.f The man examined the water and found that it 
possessed some valuable medicinal quality. 

A man by the name of Robert Armstrong, in those troublesome time?, 
had removed his family across the mountain to a place of safety. He was 
on a visit to his family, accompanied by a young man. Seven Indians ap- 
proached his house, and were in the yard before discovered. Armstrong 
told the young man to jump into bed, and he threw a blanket over him. 
The Indians pushed into the house, and Armstrong ^yent to the bed, rais- 
ed the blanket, and asked the man if he was better. He replied in the 
negative. An Indian immediately asked "Man very sick?" "Yes, 
small pox very bad." They cried "wough" and ran off, crying as they 
ran, "small pox! small pox!" as far as thev could be heard. It is said the 
Indians are dreadfully afraid of this disorder. Armstrong, by this sti:ata- 
gem, saved himself and property from being touched by the enemy. 

In the year 1774, in the month of June, there were four white families 
settled on the head waters of Greenbrier, and apprehensive of danger, re- 

*It was stated to the author, when in that section of country, that there 
is a considerable bank of beautiful red paint in Peters's mountain, five or 
six miles from the spring. 

fDr. Lewis, the present proprietor, informed the author that he had 
had a favorite dog bitten by a rattlesnake ; he immersed him in the spring, 
and it entirely cured him of the bite. 
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moved their families into the settlement where they were safe. A maft 
by the name of John Johnston came in, and stated he had seen fresh 
sign^ of Indians^ The late Col. John Dickinson, a brave and active 
Indian fighter, raised a party of twenty-seven men, and marched out; 
but it was too or three days before they found any traces of Indians. 
They went to Jacob Riffle's house, found the beds totally cut open, and 
the feathers scattered to the winds. The Indians had kept themselves so 
Completely concealed, that they could not be disocvered ; yet they contrived 
to kill one of Dickinson's men, named Malone, and wounded Robert 
McClay. Col. Dickinson was himself pretty severely wounded at the 
battle of the Point, in the year 1774, under Col. Lewis. The ball penetrated 
high up his shoulder and came out very near his spine. Yet he soon re- 
covered, suffering but little from the wound. The Indians, after a few 
days lurking about, and discovering Dickinson's party to be too strong 
for them, fled. It is said there were only three Indians in the party. 

The warrant of Mr Joseph Maye's land was issued in 1743, surveyed 
in 1746,— patent or grant issued in 1761. Joseph Maye, Esq., at about 
twelve years of age, was taken prisoner by a party of Indians ; but was 
rescued by his friends after five days captivity, and brought safely home. 
This venerable and intelligent man was wounded at the battle of the 
Point. He was at the time preparing to shoot the Indian that wounded 
him, who was standing behind a tree that was rather small to protect him. 
It had a crook in the Dody, below which Mr. Maye attempted to fire at 
him — for which purpose he bent his right knee and stooped a little ; 
but the fellow was too quick for him, fired at him and struck him very 
near the cap of his knee. The ball ranged down the bones of his leg, 
shivering them pretty much. He was not able to walk for three years af- 
terwards. He however so far recovered as to be able to use his leg a- 
bout twenty years or upwards; but it frequently would inflame and break 
out, and he was finally compelled to have it amputated above his knee.— 
When the author saw this highly respectable old gentleman, he was 
eighty-four years of age, and appeared to enjoy fine heatth. 

A story was told to the writer, of rather singular and extraordinary 
character. Seven Indians were lurking about one of the forts. A young 
woman had walked out, perhaps in search of wild fruit. The seven In- 
dians seized her and took her off. They proceeded a few miles, and halt- 
ed for the purpose of terrifying and tormenting the unfortunate girl. — 
They stripped her, tied her hands above her head to a sapling, and threw 
their tomahawks at her, trying how near they could pass their instruments 
by her body without woundmg her. A bold and enterprising hunter 
happened to be within hearing of her screams, and ran to see what pro- 
duced the poor girl's terrors. As he approached he discovered the scene, 
and with his rifle killed one of the party; the other six fled, and the hun- 
ter ran to the relief of the unfortunate sufferer, instantly cut the bandage 
from her hands, threw his hunting shirt around her, and directed her to 
run to the fort, and he instantly reloaded his rifle and followed her. — 
The remaining Indians, discovering there was but one man, gave chase. 
^^^e hunter discoveriag this, slackened his pace, and as they approached 
^Bn^near him, brought another down. He was master of the art of 



fdaJirig as he ran. The remaining five continued the chase until ffii» 
brave and skillful marksman brought another down. The others omtin- 
tied the pursuit until the whole number was killed. The author can not 
vouch for the truth of this story, but has given it as he heard it related by 
several respectable irtdividuals ; the reader can take it for what it is 
tvorth. 

George Ken^ade was killed, and his wife and four children taken off 
An old Indian, soon after her arrival ,at the village, proposed to marry her, 
but she promptly refused the offer. The savage monster threatened to 
bum her. A Frenchifian told hef if she would consent to marry himj he 
would take h^ off. She consented to his offer, and he soon took het ta 
Redstone:, and married her. This Frenchman kept a little store in the 
Indian village. Paul Leash was the name of this Frenchman* 

Thercf were a number of people killed and taken prisoners by the same 
Indians, at the big befnd of Jackson river. But Mr. Byrd, my informant^ 
<;ould ndt recollect the precipe number or name of the sufferers. 

There is an Indian grave iiear Man^s Mills, on Jackson river, thirty 
yards or more in diameter, and perfectly round.* The author will here 
remark, that in all his excursions through that country, he never saw an 
Indian grave,! arid heard of but two-^the one just spoken of^ and ahother 
on Peter's mountain. This is said to be in circular form, and covered 
entirefly l^ith stdne* 

Duriiig the troublesdnl^ times with the Indians, a party of them at- 
tacked the dwelling of Maj. Graham, on Greenbrier river, killed some of 
his children and took off a yoitng daughter. She remained a prisoner for 
several year^, and gfew Up With the savages ; a short interval of peace 
took place with the tribes, and her father went out to the Indian country 
and found his daughter, whom he had for a long time believed was en- 
tirely lost to hinl, and brought her home. She soon manifested great 
uneasind^s, and eipreissed a desire td return to the Indians. 

A smstll party Cf Iridian^ came into the neighborhood of Muddy creek, 
dnd killed a man near hdr father's residence, and as soon as she heard of 
the ocCiirrence, made an attempt to run off to the Indians, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by the family. She after a while became better 
reconciled to remain with her connections, and married a worthy man, 
raised a respectable family of children, and Was living, in the year 1836^ 
in the Co'Unty of Mdrtroe. This is another among the many instances of 
white children, taken while quite young, growing up with the savages, 
and becoming so much attached to the manners and habits of the people 
in a state of nature, as to leave them with the greatest possible reluc-i 
tance^ 

In the autumfi of 1797, the author travelled through the State of Ohio. 
At Chilicothe he saw a young man named Williamson) who was on his 
way to his residence at the three Islands 6f the Ohio ; he was returning 

*Now entirely plowefd ddWn. 

fTliere ii a pretty considerable mound about two miles south of Frank 
ivtU in Ppnf^et^n countv, not.ioed in the fir«f i^dlticn of this vroik. 
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with two of his brothers, one fourteen, the other about twelve years of 
age, who had been taken about three years before. He found them near 
the lakes, with different tribes, about sixty miles apart. The young man 
stated that it was with considerable difficulty he could prevail on the litde 
fellows to leave the Indians ; and even after he had started with them, 
they made several attempts to run off and get back to the Indians. He 
was at length compelled to obtain a canoe and descend the Allegany riv- 
er with them« and by this means, and vigilant watching, he prevented 
their making their escape from him. 

It is remarkable, that those children should have so soon lost their af- 
fection for their parents and brothers and sisters, as to prefer remaining 
with their savage captors. The author has been informed by persons 
who have been prisoners, that natives never apply the scourge to children, 
but treat them with the greatest indulgence. It is probably owing to this 
cause that white children become so much pleased with them. 

The author attempted to converse with the boys, but inunediately dis- 
covered that they had acquired all that coyness and diffidence so com- 
monly manifested by the native Indians. They would scarcely answer a 
question ; and before they answered yes or no, they would look at their 
elder brother, and at each other, and pause before either would rejJy ; 
and that reply was only Yes, or No. 

In the year 1774, there were four families, — ^Ash, Bumgardner, Croft, 
and Hupp, — ^who settled at a place called Tea Garden, at Ten Mile 
Creek, on Monongalia river. They had entered into a contract with the 
Indians for permission to occupy a certain quantity of land, and the privi- 
lege of hunting on the lands, for which they agreed to pay a small annual 
rent. When Dunmore's war commenced, a messenger was sent to them, 
warning them of their danger, and advising them to remove immediately 
into the fort at Redstone. The messenger stated to them, that if they re- 
mained they would all be killed. Several Indians were present, and 
their chief replied to the bearer of the message : *^ Tell your king he is a 
d — liar — ^the Indians will not kill them." And the people remained at 
their residence during the continuance of the war, without being disturbed 
by the enemy. 

REGURGITARY SPRING. 

'^This is a most singular and curious work of nature. The writer did 
not see it, but it was described by several intelligent, respectable gentle- 
men who had repeatedly examined it. On the summit of a high moun- 
tain, in the county of Hardy, five or six miles from Petersburg, a small 
village on the main fork of the South branch of the Wappatomaca, this 
spring makes its appearance. It ebbs and flows every two hours. When 
rising, it emits a gurgling noise, similar to the gurgling of any liquid run- 
ning out at the bung-hole of a hogshead — ^runs freely two hours, and then 
ebbs, and the water entirely disappears. At every flow, sand and small 
pebbles are forced out with the water. 

Samuel McDonald was wounded at the battle of the Point, under 
Col Lewis. He belonged to the company commanded by Capt. Dickin- 
on. The ball passed through both his thighs^ but neither was broken; 
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He recovered from his wounds, but continued a little lame as long as he 
lived. Mrs, Ellen McDonald, his widow, (eighty-three years of age, 
and still living,) informed the author that she once had two sisters taken 
by the Indians — one ten years of age and the other seven. They were 
prisoners seven years, lost their mother tongue, and spoke the Indian lan- 
guage perfectly. Two of Mr. McDonald's sisters were taken by the 
Cherokees. 

In the year 1764, the Indians killed, at the house of James Clanahan^ 
Edward Sampson and Joseph Mayes. They killed and took prisoners 
all the families, except three individuals. A woman seventy years of 
age had left the house, but returned and took a small trunk, in which she 
kept her caps and money, and carried it off, while the Indians were kill- 
ing a number of persons around her; and finally made her escape. — 
There were but two other persons who escaped. 

The Indians then passing up the cowpasture river, stopped at the 
house of William Fitzgerald. Thomas Thompson was there at the time. 
They barricaded the door, so that the Indians could not force it open. — 
The savages immediately set fire to the house, and Fitzgerald and Thomp • 
son were burnt to death. A little girl of Fitzgerald's was cruelly burnt 
They killed its mother the next day, and took the child off. It was res- 
cued by the whites and brought part of the way home; but died at Mar- 
low's ford, Greenbrier river. Mrs. Sampson and her daughters were ta- 
ken off by the Indians, and when they found they would be overtaken by 
the whites, a young warrior shot Mrs. Simpson through the body. She 
was found in a languishing condition, and brought part of the way home, 
but died on the way. Her daughters were never more heard of. 

In 1779 a man by the name of McKeever was killed, and Thomas 
Grening and George Smith were fired at by the party who killed Mc- 
Keever, but made their escape.. Both their wives and children were 
taken off as prisoners. Mrs. Smith made her escape from the savages, 
and on her way homeward was met by CoL John Hill, now of Pochahon- 
tas county, and conveyed to her friends in N. Carolina. , 

John Day^s Fort^ now Prides old Fort, formerly Keckley^s Fort. — 
About 1772 John McNeil settled in the Little Levels; at that period 
there were very few settlers in that neighborhood. Mrs. Sarah Brown, 
the mother of Col. Brown in this neighborhood, at the age of ninety-one 
years,was able to walk about the neighborhood, and rode by herself to vis- 
it some of her children, who lived ten or fifteen miles off Col. Brown 
stated to the author that a sugar tree of immense size, (at least six feet 
in diameter,) stood in one of his fields, and that it yielded him at least 
fifty pounds of sugar yearly. The Indians did no mischief after the war 
of 1763, until the year 1774. There were some Buffalo and Elk to be 
seen in the country at this period. 

William Meeks, his wife, six children, and his mother, were taken off 
four or five years after the battle of the Point. Capt. Woods of the 
present county of Monroe, raised a party of seventeen men, pursued the 
enemy, and after several days march, overtook therai late in the evening* 
The Indians had halted and been encamped three or four days. Capt. 
Woods and his party approached within a short distance of thera without 
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being discovered. Early the next morning, it being very loggy, the whites 
mshed in among the enemy. Capt. Woods and the Indian Capt. fired at 
each other, the muzzles of their guns almost touching ; but each of them 
springing to one side, neither shot took effect. Woods knocked the In- 
dian down with his gun, and pursued the flying cmemy. The fellow 
knocked down soon recovered and ran off. 

Not one of the Indians was killed, but the prisoners were all rescued, 
and returned to their homes with the plunder all retaken, and the Indians 
losing all their own property. 

. COOK^S FORT, INDIAN CREEK. 

In tfie year 1774, about the time of the attack on Doimally's fort, 
there were about three hundred people sheltered in this fortress. It was 
an oblong, and covered one and a half acres of ground. A Mrs. Brads- 
burn was killed. 

Shortly before Wm. Meeks was taken, Steel Lafferty was killed at the 
mouth of Indian Creek, three miles oflT from the fort. Meeks heard the 
report of his death, immediately mounted his horse, and rode with all 
speed to his house, to the relief of two women ; as he approached the 
house, he called to them to open the door, which was immediately done, 
when he rushed into it, sprang to a port hole, saw two Indians running a- 
cross a small field, near the house, fired at them, when one of them drop- 
ped his blanket and gun, increased his speed and got off; but it was belie- 
ved he was shot through the body ; he never could be found, however. 

In 1771, Mr. James Ellison removed from the State of Jersey, with 
his father, at which time he was about fifteen years of age. On the 19th 
of October, 1780, a party of seven or eight Indians attacked him, woun- 
ded him in the shoulder ; the ball passing under his shoulderblade and 
out very near his spine ; he was tied and taken off a prisoner. The next 
day, when they had travelled about fifteen miles with him, while passing 
through a thicket, he suddenly escaped from them, and was pursued, but 
outran them and got off. This old and intelligent man, was afterwards 
in the battle of the Point, under Col. Lewis. The author saw him and 
conversed with him', he was then about eighty years of age. 

Mr. Ellison has been a great and successful hunter. There were but 
very few buffalo and elk remaining in the country, but abundance of 
bears, deers, panthers, wolves, wild cats, and a vast number of tur- 
kies and other small game. Mr. Ellison stated that he might safely affirm 
that he had killed more than one tliousand deer, three or four hundred 
bears, a great many panthers wolves, &c. The wild game was the chief 
dependence of the first settlers, for subsistence. There were a great ma- 
ny beavers, otters, and other fured animals taken by hunters, 

Mr. John Lybrook, — born in Pennsylvania, aged seventy^three, — was 
too young to recollect when his father moved and settled on New river, 
at the mouth of Sinking creek, (this was in 1772,) now living in Giles 
rountv. 

In the year 1774 Ihe Indians commenced their outrages in this neigh- 
borhood. The first act of murder was perpetrated by four Indians near 
ki? father's house, Mr. Lybrook was llxen about ten or eleven years old. 
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About the first of July, my informant and several of his brothers and sii-^ 
ters, and several of Mr. Snydow's children, were at play on the edge of . 
the river. They discovered the Indians approaching. John went to the 
shore and ran some distance along the margin of the water i but he dis- 
<;overed that an Indian on the bank had got ahead of him. The bank at 
that place was so precipitous that there was but one point that could be 
ascended. The Indian stooped to fire at two lads swimming the river, 
and John took this opportunity to ascend the bank by a narrow channel, 
worn in it by the feet of wild animals when they used it as a passage to 
and from the water. He darted by the Indian, who instantly pursued 
him. After running about one hundred yards, he leaped across a guUey 
worn by a small stream of water in the bank of the river. It was at least 
twelve feet wide. At this place the Indian halted, but would not try the 
leap, but threw a buffalo tug at the boy, which he felt strike his head and 
back; but the little fellow made his escape, and got safely to the fort at 
his father's house. Mr. Lybrook stated this fact to the author, and most 
solemnly declared it was true. Three of the Indians entered the canoe, 
and killed and scalped five of the children. A sister of my informant, a 
girl about thirteen years of age, had the presence of mind to turn the ca- 
noe (which she was in, with the other children,) stern foremost, whilst 
the Indians were engaged in killing and scalping their victims, and jump- 
ed out and ran. She was pursued by an Indian ; her screams attracted 
the attention of a remarkably fierce dog, which immediately ran with the 
utmost speed to her relief. The Indian had got so near her, that he ex- 
tended his arm to seize her ; but the dog had approached near enough to 
«ave her. He ran so close to her that he threw her down ; then seized 
the Indian by one of his thighs just above his knee, gave a violent jerk, 
and threw the fellow to the ground. The girl escaped ; the dog hung on , 
tearing at him for a little time ; but letting go his hold, he sprang at the 
fellow's throat. The Indian struck him a violent blow with a war club, 
and knocked him down. The dog then ran to the canoe and guarded 
the dead children until the people took them away for burial. The dog 
fefused to follow them, immediately ran off, and raised a most piteous 
howl. Some of the party went to see what produced the distress of the 
dog, and found a little boy about six years old, who had been violently 
struck on the head with a war club, his skull severely fractured, and his 
brains oozing out and his head scalped. He was brother to my informant. 
The little fellow breathed about twenty-four hours, and then expired. — 
The author will take some further notice of Mrs. Lybrook in his next 
chapter. 

Mrs. Margaret Hall — sixty-nine years of age — when ten years old, 
with a younger sister, and a little daughter of Richard Esty, were taken 
by a party of Shawnee Indians, on New river. Her mother, three sisters? 
and brother, were killed at the time, and the prisoners taken to the Shaw- 
nee towns. The same morning Philip Kavanah was killed, and a young 
lad fifteen or sixteen years of age taken, named Francis Deny. Mrs. 
Hall was eighteen years with the Indians, and never returned home until 
after Gen. Wayne defeated them. Mrs. Hall was transferred by tlic 
Shawnees to the Delaware tribe. She was adopted by the Indian chief 
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Koothumpun, and her sister Elizabeth into the family of Petasue, com- 
monly called Snake. The Indians had a few cattle, and used some milk 
and butter. Their bread was commonly made of pounded corn meal. — 
The English however, frequently furnished them with flour, which they 
usually baked in the ashes. The bread ate very well when fresh. They 
alsa made fritters and pancakes. The Shawnee women were far better 
housekeepers than the Delawares. The Shawnees lived better and more 

Elentifully than the Delawares. A few years before Mrs. Hall returned 
ome, a young Indian chief made love to her, and vehemently urged her 
to consent to marry him, which she peremptorily refused. He threaten- 
ed her life if she would not consent. He continued his visits to her, and 
her foster mother urged her to consent to the match. The young squaws 
frequently congratulated her on her fine offer. She at length, by contin- 
ued solicitations of the young chief,became so annoyed that she determined 
on taking flight to another village, seventy miles off, to which her foster 
sister and brother had removed. Early one morning she secured a very 
fine horse, mounted him, and pushea off. She travelled briskly, and 
reached her destination about sunset ; traveling the seventy miles liirough 
a trackless wilderness. She found her foster sister, but her brother was 
out on a hunting excursion. She complained to her foster sister of the 
treaitment she had received, who replied, "I will defend you with my life." 
The young warrior determined not to be defeated in this way, without 
another effort to secure her to himself, or take her life. He pursued her 
immediately, and reached the village to which she had fled, the next day 
in the afternoon. He soon found where she was, and called on her and 
told her if she did not immediately consent to become his wife, he would 
kill her. (Her foster sister stood by her.) She raised her hands and 
protested that she never would. He made a lunge at her with a long 
knife, but her sister threw herself between them, and received a slight 
wound in her side, the point of the knife striking a rib. The girl in- 
stantly seized the knife, and wrenching it from his hand, broke the blade 
and threw it away. They quickly commenced a furious fight, whilst she 
sat petrified, as it were, with fear. Her sister told her to run and hide 
herself, exclaiming, "He will kill me and then kill you." She then ran 
and concealed herself. But the young woman proved too stout for the 
fellow, gave him a severe drubbing, and drove him off. Her foster broth- 
er returned in about a fortnight, from his hunting expedition. She com- 
plained to him. He told her not to be uneasy ; called him a dog, (the 
worst epithet they could apply to each other,) and said that if he ever 
made any farther attempts upon her, he would immediately kill him. — 
The fellow, however, never annoyed her again. He was some time after 
killed in Wayne's battle with the Indians. Mrs. Hall's residence is in 
Giles county, about four miles from the Grey Sulphur springs. 

FIRE HUNTING. 

. Mr. .John Lybrook has been a most enterprising and successful hun- 
ter. He stated to. the auther that he had probably killed three thous- 
and deers, five or six hundred bears, hundreds of panthers, wolves and 
wild cats; and an innumerable number of turkeys and small game. — 
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When he was about thirteen years of age, his father^s dog treed a panther 
of enormous size. He came to the house and took down a rifle. Hi^ 
mother asked nim what he was going to do with the gun. He replied 
that he was going to see what the dog had treed. She remarked that it 
was probably a panther, and charged him, if it was, not to shoot at it, but 
to get his father to shoot it ; adding, if he wounded it and did not kUi it, 
it would tear him to pieces. He soon discoversd that it was a huge pan- 
ther, standing at full length on a large limb of the tree, about twenty 
feet from the ground. He knew himself to be a sure marksmaftj and 
would not forego the temptation of firing at so fine a mark. Disobeying 
his mother's injunction, he took deliberate aim at his side a little behind 
the shoulder; and the ball passed through the animal's heart, and it fell 
dead. His mother was near scourging him for disobeying her osders 5 
but he acquired great credit from his father and the neighborhood gener- 
ally, for his bravery and firmness. It was the largest animal of the kind 
ever known to be killed in that part of the country. It measured up- 
wards of fourteen feet irom the end of the nose to the end of the tail.* ■ 

The author had frequently heard that the western people, in early times^ 
practiced what they called "fire hunting," but never knew exacdy what 
it meant, until Mr. Lybrook explained it to him. The hunters made 
stone hearths in one end of their canoes, on which they wQidd raise. large 
pine lights in the night, and set their canoes to floating down the stream* 
The deers usually collected in considerable numbers in the rivers, in order 
to feed on the moss which grew in them. As the light approached neacr 
the deer, it would would raise its head, and stare at it; and its eyes 
would shine as bright as diamonds. When the shining of the eye waj? 
seen,the hunter would consider himself near enough to shoot. Thousands^ 
and thousands of deer were killed in this way. 

In 1778, grain grew scarce at the fort. Old Mr. Lybrook hnd the 
Snydows had several parcels of wheat standing in the stack, at their respec-r 
tive farms. Ten men were sent to thresh out the wheat. Mr. Lybrook,. 
about fifteen years of age, was directed to take charge of the pack horses^ 
to convey the wheat to the fort. (Preston's fort, about fifteen miles. disK 
tant.) Two men were sent with him. When they reached Ae wheat 
yard, the threshers had left, and gone to his father's house or hrt^ asdt 
they (Mr. L. and the other two,) went there also. Mr. L« discoveredft 
party of Indians on a high hill, who also discovered Mr. L. and his com- 
panions, and attempted to intercept them. They bad to use great inge^ 
nuity and caution to elude the enemy, but got safe to the fort and gave 
information of the Indians skulking in the woods. 

A brave and active man by the name of Scott, went out and killed one 
of the Indians, and the others immediately took to flight. . 

In the year 1775, peaceable times were had with the Indians. . But in 
1776, they recommenced their warfare, and continued with unabated fii- 

* The author would not have ventured to state this fkct, lest it might 
be suspected that he is disposed to deal in the relation of marvellous sto- 
ries. But he related this story to Col. Welton, on. the South branch, in 
Hardy county, who stated that be had himself killed one of enormous size. 
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ry until 1780. The white people had extended their settlements cdtikicf-f 
erably to the vrest of New river ; this afforded some protection to the set- 
tlers in this section ; but the enemy would once in a while sculk into the' 
neighborhood, commit murders and robberies, and steal horsed, and then 
push offir This state of things continued for several years after the yeaf 
1780. 

Mr. Lybrook, after his well martaged trip for the cdtiveyancfi of the 
wheat ia the fort, was almost every year apjpoiitted * an Indian spy, and 
after he grew to manhood, he served regtilarly for three years in that ca- 
pacity. His brother Philip and a Mr. Philips generally i^rved with him. 
It was an arduous and dangerous service, \Axi they were fortunate enough 
never to get hurt by the enemy^ 

The last time the hostile Indians were knbtvn to* be in Greenbrier coun- 
ty^ was in the summer of 1793^ Three Indians came into the settlement, 
stole several horses, and attempted to make their escape.f 

Matthew Fafly, an intrepid hunter, raised ten men and pursued them. 
He came in sight of their encampment late in the evening, halted and re-*^ 
mained until early next morning. Farly divided his men into two par- 
ties, and directed that each should fire separately at an Indian. Two of 
them had risen, and setting quietly; the third was lying down. When 
the whites approached near enough to fire, each party singled their object, 
fired, and the two Indians were killed ; the third sprang to his feet, and 
ran up the side of the hilL Farley having reserved his fire, seeing the 
fellow endeavoring to nrake his escape, fired at him, and broke his thigh. 
He fell, rolled down the hill, and cried out "Enough, I give up." Far- 
ly was desirous of saving his life, but Charles Clay and others^, whose 
firiends bad been massacred by the Indians, rushed upon hhn and dis- 
patched him. 

The Executive of Virginia rewarded this little company df men* by p3y^ 
ing for their tour of service. 

The author was informed that in the year 1795, there was an outrage' 
committed on the property of a farmer in Greenbrier county — charged to 
the Indians. The dwelling house, (in the absence of the family,) and a 
new wagoii which was drawn up close to the house. Were both set ott 
fire and consumed together. But it is more probable that it was the work 
of incendiaries^ who had first robbed the house, and then fired it with ar 
view to coneeal Aeir villainy. Every Indian warrior was called home in* 
the spring of 1794, when it was known that Gen. Wayne was preparing 
to invade their country with a powerful army. The Indians concentrated 
all their forces for their own defence, and after their decisive defeat by 
Wayne, immediately entered into a treaty, which put a final end to further 
hostilities by the savages in Western Virginia. 

Col- Stuart, the clerk of Greenbrier court, expressed this opinion, to 
the writer. 

During the period of Indian hostilities, four Indians came into the set- 
tlement on the head of the Wappatommaca^ They were said to belong to 

* Near the mouth of Indian Creek, a branch of Greenbrier, 
f The Indians were overtaken on the meshes of Cole rivoi. 
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at/ib^ ttien at peace with the whites. One of them objected to tfaveling 
<lown the South branch fork, saying they would be in danger. The oth- 
er three laughed at him. He separated from them, and took down the 
North fork. The three were pursued by white men, and killed on Mill 
Greek; the fourth was seen by a negro man belonging to Cunningham, 
and pursued seven or eight mili^s* As he was crossing the river, the ne 
gro nr^d at him. He fell into the Wat^r, but immediately sprang up and 
made his escape. His blanket was folded upj and placed on his back ; 
the ball struck the blanket, and peneti*ated through Several folds, but re- 
mained in it. When the Iildian reached his tribe, he unfolded his blank- 
et, and the bullet was found in it. 

The men who committed the murder Were apprehended and otdered 
to jail, but their neighbors raised a party of men, and rescued the prison- 
ers, and set them at liberty. They wete never brought to trial for the of- 
fense. The father of my mformant was one of the party who effected the 
rescue. 

APP^S VALLEY; 

This valley is Situated in the County of Tazewell, and took its name 
irOm Absalom Looney, a hunter^ Who is supposed to have been the first 
white man that explored it. It is about ten miles long, and generally 
about fifty rods \^ide. There is no stream of water running along it, nor 
across it. The branches that cOme down the mountain hoflows, and the 
springs, all sink at the edge of the flat land and t\se in a large spring at 
the lower' end of the valley. When first visited by the white man, it was 
overgrown with the crab-apple, plum, and thcrii^ and covered with the 
most luxuriant herbage ; affording the finest range for stock, and aboun- 
ding with game. 

In the autumn of 1775, Capt; Jztmes Moore removed with his family 
from Rockbridge county to this valley, having cleared some land the pre- 
cedmg spring, and raised a crop of com. A short time afterwards, his 
brother-in-»law, Robert Poage, settled near to him in the same valley. — 
The place was exceedingly secluded, and these two families were ten or 
twelve miles from any other settlement of whites* As this had been a fa- 
vorite hunting ground of the Indians, they often visited it. Indeed, 
there was scarcely a year in which these families were not compelled to 
leave the valley and take shelter in a fort in the Bluestone settlement* 

In the spring of 1782, the Indians attacked the house of Robert Poage 
at night. They burst tlie door open, but finding that there were several 
inen in the house, (there happened to be three besides Mr* Poage,) they 
did not attempt to enter the house, but after watchiiig it fOr some time, 
Went off; and the next morning killed a young man by the name of Rich- 
ards, who had been living for some time at Capti Moore's. He had gone 
out eaYly in the morning to put some deerskins to soak in a pond about a 
quarter of a mile from the house ; and ivhilst engaged at the pond, he 
was shot and immediately scalped; At this time the families forted again 
in the Bluestone settlement; and soo^ afterwards Mr. Poage removed to 
Georgia. 

o . ... 
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Tn Sept. 1784, the Indians again excited great alarm. The first that 
was known of their being in that part of the countn', was the capture of 
James, one of Mr. Moore's sons. After breakfast, his father sent him to 
bring a horse from a waste plantation about two miles from where he 
lived. Accustomed to go about alone, and being out often after night, 
he was a fearless lad* But on this occasion, he had scarcely got out of 
sight of Iris- father's house, before a most distressing panic came oyer 
him. At one time he deteimined to return, but feared his father's dis- 
pleasure. Wheiri he got near the field where the horses were, three Indi- 
ans sprang out from behind a log near his path and captured him at once. 
They then endeavored to catch some of the horses, but failing in this, 
they started with their captive to the Shawnee towns, situated on the 
head waters of Mad river, in Ohio.. This journey occupied about twenty 
days. Soon after reaching the towns, James was sold by the Indians 
who had captured him, to hiis sister, for an old horse. By her he was 
sent wnth a party of the tribe on a winter hunt, ii> which he suffered great 
hardships from hunger and exposure. In the following spring, at a great 
dance held at a town near to tba one in which he lives, he was purchased 
by a French trader for fifty dollars, paid in goods.. The Frenc^oian was 
induced to purchase him, from seeing in the captive lad a striking like- 
ness to one of his own sons. By Mr. Ariome and his wife J^mes was 
treated as a son. At the time w4icn he was sold by the Indians, James 
got an opportunity to communicate to his fj^i^tber, through a trader from 
Kentucky, intelligence of his releas*: from the Indians, and that he had 
gone to the neighborhood of Detroit. This intelligence gave rise to hopes 
of seeing him; again — hopes which bojt two of the family realised. And 
when they met him, it was at a place and. in circumstances very different 
from what they had anticipated. 

In 1785, the valley was again visited by the Indians. On. the morn- 
ing of the 14th of July, a party of between thirty and forty, led to the 
place by one of those who had captured James, attacked and destroyed 
Sllr. Moore's family. At the time when it was bcoken up, Ca|>t. Moore's 
family consisted of his wife, (who before marriage was a Miss Poage, of 
Rockbridge county,) seven childrea, an old En^sh servant by the name 
of Simpson, Martha Evans, who was assisting Mrs..Moore, and two men 
hired as Ijiborers. On that morning these men had' gone out to reap 
wheat ; and Mr. Moore was engaged about breakfast time in salting 
some horses that had come up from the range, and was- some distance 
from the house. The Indians who had been watching in a grain-field 
about two hundred yards from the house, raised the war w^hoop, and 
rushed on. Capt. Moore ran. towards the house, but seeing that the 
door was closed, and that the Indians would reach it as soon as he could, 
he ran across the small lot in which the house stood, but when he got on 
the fence he stopped, and was shot with seven balls. He then ran about 
fifty yards and fell. The Indians told one of the captives afterwards, that 
he might have escaped if he had not halted on the fence. Mrs. Aloore 
and Martha Erans barred the door on the first alarm. The old English- 
man, Simpson, was also in the house, and there were five or six rifles. — 
Majflia Evani took llyee Qf thera up -itairs to Simpson,, and called to him 
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to slioot. He was in a bed ; and on lifting the clothes, she saw* that he 
had beenshot in the side of the head, and was dying. There were twx) 
large fierce dogs that fought the Indians at the door until they were shot 
down. The door was soon cut dow^n with the tomahawk. Three chil- 
dren were killed before the house was forced — two at the place w^here Mr. 
Moore was salting the horses, and one yi the yard near the house. The 
prisone^rs were Mrs, Moore, John, Polly, Jane and an infant, and Martha 
Evans. Whilst the Indians were cutting down the door, Martha and 
Polly lifted a loose plank in the floor and got under' it, taking the infant with 
them. It howe*»er began to cry, and Polly unwilling to set it out alone, 
went out with it. Martha remained concealed until after the house had 
been plundered and set onfire, and whilst the attention of the Indians was 
taken up in dividing the spoil, she slipped out at a back way and secreted 
herself under a log which lay across a branch not far from the house. A 
short time before they left the place, a stragling Indian seated himself on 
the log and began to work -with the lock of his gun. She supposing that 
he saw her, and was going to shoot her, came out and gave herself up. 

After plundering the house of eveiy thing that they chose to take, and 
netting altthe buildings on fire, the Indians started for their towns, which 
stood n«ar the place on which the town of Chilicothe now stands. John 
^%vas siick and unable to travel, and was killed with the tomahawk on the 
?first day; and the infant becoming fretful, wa« killed on the second or 
^ third day. 

The men who w^ere in the harvest field rfl the time twhen the Indians at- 
'tacked the house, immediatdly took to flight and went with all speed to the 
JBluestone settlement ; and in the evening ii party of seven or eight men 
<;ame to the place : but seeing the indications of a large party of Indians — 
after burj'ing the three children and making a little search for the 'body 'of 
Capt. Moore, but without success, they returned, and an express was 
sent to Col. Cloyd of Montgomery county, a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles. He reached the place with a company of thirty-five or forty men, 
on the fourth day after the disaster. They made no attempt to follow the 
Indians. After searching for some time they found the body of Capt. 
Moore, and wrapping it in a saddle blanket, they buried it at the spot 
where he fell. His death was much regretted. He was a christian, a 
patriot, and a brave man. In the memorable battle of Guilford, he com- 
manded one of the companies of the Virginia riflemen with great credit. 

A short time after the Indians reached their towns with the captives, a 
war party of Cherokees . halted there on their return from an ;attack'on 
some of the settlements in Pennsylvania, in which they had been unsuc- 
cessful, and had lost some of their party. They laid a plan to avenge their 
loss, by murdering these captives. To accomplish this, they commenced 
a drunken frolic, taking care to get the Shawnees dead drunk, but to keep 
in some measure sober themselves. They then accomplished their pur- 
pose, when those to whom the captives belonged were unable to protec(:t 
them. Mrs. Moore and Jane were massacred. Polly Moore and Martha 
Evans escaped through the timely care of the squaws belonging to the 
families into which they had beeia adopted. When the drinking r.oiu- 
inttiicod they suspected the design -, and secretly got these two off^ and 
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•carefully seereted tlicin in a thicket, two or three miles from tlie towns, 
until the Cherokees were gone. When they were brought back, Polly 
was shown, in a pile of ashes, the half burnt bones of her mother and sis- 
ter. Whether tliey had been put to the torture, or whether they had been 
tomahawked, and then burnt, she never ascertained certainly. The for- 
mer is the more probable. With an Indian hoe she dug a bole, and gath- 
ered the bones out of the ashes as well as she could ; and having coveried 
them, rolled a stone over them. She was at the time in the tenth year of 
iter age, an orphan, and an orphan amongst savages. Her comforts were 
her fellow captive and a copy of the New Testament which she had. — 
Her parents were pious. They had taught her to love arid value the Bi- 
ble. When the Indians were setting fire to the furniture which they had 
taken from her father's house, and which they had gathered into a pile in 
the yard, she saw her copv of the New Testament m it, and stepped up 
to the pile and took it, and put it under her arm. This she carefully pre- 
served, and the old chief into w^hose family she had been adopted, often 
called her to him to read, although he could not understand a word of 
what he heard. He was kind to her. 

In the latter part of the following antumn, a detachment of American 
troops attacked and destroyed the Indian towns ; and burning up their 
whole stock of winter provisions, reduced them to a state of extreme want. 
As soon as they could, the Indians set off for Detroit, In the journey 
they encountered great hardships. The country was an unbroken wilder- 
ness, the snow often knee deep, the weather cold, and the game very 
scarce. Their principal food was the harkberry. They cut the trees 
down, gathered the berries, and after breaking fiiem in their mortars, 
made broth of them. In the hardships of this journey, the captives had 
their full share. Sometime about the middle of the >vinter,. they reached 
Detroit ; and early in March, Martha was sold, and about the same time 
Polly was sold, in a drinking spell, for a keg of rum, to a man by the 
name of Stogwell — an American by birth, but an unprincipled man — a tory, 
and an unfeeling wretch. Whilst living with him, her sufferings were 
greater than whilst with the Indians. 

In one of Mr. Ariome's trading excursions, James who was with him, 
met with a Shawnee Indian whom he had known whilst a captive, who 
informed him of the ruin of his father's family ; and late in the winter af- 
ter Polly had been purchased by Stogwell, he learned where she was. — 
The following spring Stogwell removed to the neighborhood in which 
Mr. Ariome lived-; and James and his sister met. The writer of tliis nar- 
rative, when he was a lad, has often heard them* talk over the scenes of 
that meeting. What their feelings were, tlie reader must conjecture. — 
James lodged a complaint against Stogwell for the cruel troatment of his 
sister, with Col. M'Kee, the Indian agent at Detroit ; and endeavored to 
obtain her release. In this he was unsuccessful, but it was decided that 
as soon as an opportunity should offer for her return to Virginia, she should 
he given up without any ransom; and Stogwell, from motives of policy, 
Vcwrnr less sovcre in his triMtrnfiiK Martha Kvaiis was also living in 
tli*^ snmc! n(Mu:hborlinofl, with a kind, iiidepcndr.nt larmrr. These three 
u'^Tc often together; und llic •subject of reluming to their friends was of- 
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ten talked over. But serious difficulties were in the way. In the mean-* 
time, the God whose providf nee had protected them thus far, was pre* 
paring the way for them. 

The father of Martha Evans lived in the Walker's creek settlement, in 
the county of Giles. After the peace which followed Wayne's expedi- 
tion, Thomas Evans, his son, determined to find and release his sister, or 
perish in the attempt. He was an active, athletic young man — a first 
rate woodsman, cool, fearless and generous. He prepared for his expe- 
dition by furnishing himself with a good rifle, a full supply of ammuni* 
tion, a suit of buckskin, and a sufficient sum of money in specie ; and set 
out to seek his sister amongst the savages of the western wilderness. The 
enterprise was full of hazard, but nothing daunted him. After various 
perils and unsuccessful attempts to get. any tidings of her, he at length 
heard that she was near Detroit, and made his way thidier. In the early 
part of October, 1797, he set out on his return to Virginia with his sister 
and James and Polly Moore. The two Moores got a passage in a trading' 
boat down the lakes, abont two hundred miles, to the Moravian towns. — 
There Mr. Evans and his sister met them with three horses. Fortunate- 
ly for them, a party of these friendly Indians were just starting on a winter 
hunt. With them they traversed the hunting ground of several tribes less 
friendly, and were protected in some situations which seemed full of dan- 
ger, 'rhey reached the neighberhood of Pittsburg in the beginning of 
w^inter, and remained with an uncle of Thomas Evans until spring. In 
the early part of spring they reached Rockbridge county, where the 
Moores met with their younger brother, Joseph, who at the time of thf 
breaking up of his father's family was in Rockbridge, at his grandfather 
Poage's . 

After some years, the Evans family moved to the west. James Moore 
resides on the tract of land owned by his father, Joseph resides in the 
same neighborhood. Each of them has raised a large family, and eagb 
has been for many years a professing Christian. Polly became a member 
of the church at an early period, and in 1798 was married to the Rev. . 
Samuel Brown, for many years pastor of New Providence church. Few 
have lived more generally beloven by a large circle of acquaintances. — 
She closed her eventful life in the month of April,l824,in the joyful triumphs 
of christian faith. Her remains rest beside those of her husband in the 
grave-yard of New Providence church. She became the mother of elev - 
en children ; of these, one died in infancy and one in early youth. The 
nine who survive are all professors of religion. Of her seven sons, five 
are ministers of the gospel in the Presbyterian church ; one is a farmer, 
and the youngest at this time (1837) is at coDege. — [Prepared for Ker- 
cheval's Hist, of the Val. by J. M. Brown.] 

The author heard from Poage of Rockbridge county, a connection of 
the young prisoner, some additional circumstances in relation to the in- 
tended cruel treatment of the prisoner, by the savages. Soon after reach- 
ing their village, they held a council, and determined that James jshould 
run the ^&\ini]et. They, as was their usual practice, placed themselves 
in two lines, with their scourges, and ordered the prisoner to run between 
them. James started, and when the fii'st one struck him, he wheeled a- 
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rouud and made furious battle on the fellow. All of tlie Indians imme* 
diately gathered around him, patting and canessing him, and pronounced 
him a good warrior. 

The Rev. Mr. Brown, the author of the foregoing narrative, stated to 
the author that he has no recollection of hearing this anecdote ; but as 
Mr. Poage is a muchr older man than Mr. Brown, and a man of a highly 
respectable character, and could certainly have no motive to induce him 
to misrepresent any of the facts connected with this interesting story, the 
author has thoug;ht proper to give it to the reader, without holding himself 
responsible for its truth. 

WEYER'S CAVE, IN AUGUSTA COUNTY. 

The reader will find a particular description of this grand work of na- 
ture in the appendix, written by a gentleman of scientific acquirements, 
and is a most graphic account of it. The author of it resides in Staun- 
tDrt- The writer saw and explored this cave in the year 1836. 

NATURAL BRIDGE, IN ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Mr. Jefferson has given a most graphical and beautiful description of 
this stupendous work of nature.* The author deems it hardly necessary 
to attempt any additional description, except in one or two instances. — 
The author saw this place for the first time in the month of June, 1819. 
He again called to see it in the month of August, 1836. When he first 
saw it, he was alone, and had crossed it before he knew he was near it. 
He inquired at a house very near to it, and was informed by onie of the 
inmates that he had just crossed it, who then directed me the way to get 
to it. Descending into a deep glen, I had to dismount my horse and 
walk up the margin of a fine stream of beautiful clear water, until I ap- 
proached within seventy or eighty yards of the arch, the view being ob- 
structed by a point of rocks, until within that distance. Passing the 
rocks, the most grand, sublime, and I may add, awful sight that 1 had 
ever looked upon, burst suddenly in full view. It was a very cleat day, 
the sun rather past meridian, and not a speck of cloud or anything to ob- 
struct the sight. The author was so struck with tlie grandeur and majes- 
ty of the scene, as to become for several minutes, terrified and nailed to 
the spot, and incapable to move forward. After recovering in some de- 
gree from this, I may t ruly say, agonising mental state of excitement, 
the author approached the arch with treinbling and trepidation. 

After some moments, he became more composed, and wrote the follow- 
ing lines : 

O ! thou eternal architect Divine, 

All beautiful thy works do shine ! 
Permit me thus to sing : 

Who can this towering arch explore, 

And not thy soverign power adore, 
Eternal King ? 

* Sec Jefferson's notes on Virginia, pages 21 arid 22, second edition. 
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Awed at first sight, ray blood was chilPd, 
My trembling limbs and nerves all thriUM 

Beneath this splendid pile. 
My mind, howe'er, was soon on flame 
To adore the great builder's name, 

Viewing the heavenly smile.* 

Did'st thou, God ! this arch uprear, 
To make us trembling mortals stare, 

And humbly own tiby name ? 
Or did'st thou build it for thy pleasure, 
To prove thy power without measure,. 

And' spread eternal fame.^' 

Whatever the motive or the plaik, 
It far exceeds the art of man ;. 

The grandeur of the scheme* 
Shows that the builder lives on high, 
Beyond that blue, ethereal sky, 

And w^ields a hand supreme. 

At the author's second visit to this place, he discovered on viewing the 
arch attentively, the ima^e of a very large eagle, as if it was in full flight, 
with the image of a lion in chase of it. This sight is near the eastern 
edge of the arch. The author, however, had heard of those images be- 
fore he saw them. 

There is a story told in the neighborhood, in connection with this 
most wonderful work of nature, of a very ejotraordinary performance of 
one of the young students of Lexington college. Some years ago, sev- 
eral of the students rode out to view the bridge. One of them seeing thc^ 
name of Washington inscribed in the face of the rock, observed Id his 
companions that h^ would place his name above Washington's. He as- 
cended the rock, and effected his object ; when, looking at the yawning 
gulf beneath, he was afraid to attempt the descent, and requested Li^ 
friends not to speak to him ; then commenced climbing up the wall.-r- 
Some of the young men ran round on the bridge, and placed themselves 
in a posture to assist him, if he should get within their reach. The 
young loan actually succeeded in getting so near them, that they seized 
him and drew him up ;t but the moment he was on the bridge, from the 
great bodily exertion, and extreme mental excitement, he fainted, and lay 
some moments before he recovered. 

This individual, in the year 1836, w^as residing in the village at Wythe 
court bourse. The author intended to visit him and converse with him 
on the subject, but was told by a friend that he conversed on the subject 
with great reluctance. Of course, the author declined his intended visit. 

* The view through the arch. 

t From the base to the the top of the arch, is two hundred feet perpen- 
dicular height.. 
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SALT POND, IN GILES COUNTY. 

This is a most beautiful work of nature. There are three mountains* of 
considerable magnitude, which meet at this place — the several mountains 
at their terminations forming a' considerable chasm ; this affords a recep- 
tacle for the water. It presents to the beholder the appearance of a 'min- 
iature lake of pure transparent waten and is about one mile in length, 
and generally from one quarter to half a mile in width. From its head to 
its termination, it lies nearly a north-east course. It is obstructed at its 
termination with vast piles of huge rockf over which it is discharged.— 
When this place was first known, the water found passage through the 
fissures of the rocks. In the year 1804^ the remarkable wet spring and 
summer, which is doubtless recollected by evety elderly person, it is sup- 
posed the vast quantity of leaves and othet* rubbish that Washed into it, 
closed up the fissures in the rocks ; immediately after which it commenced 
rising. An elderly gentleman residing, in 1836, on New river, a few 
miles from it, (Col. Snydow,) informed the author that it had risen fully 
twenty-five feet since the year 1804. It is said to produce but few fish, 
there having been a few fine trout caught in it ; but Vast numbers of the 
water lizard exist in it. Col. Snydow informed the writer that when this 
place was first known to the white people, vast numbers of buffaloes, elks 
and deers resorted to it, and drank freely of its waters ; from which cir- 
cumstaince it acquired the name of "Salt Pond." The author tasted the 
water, but could not discover that it had any saltish flavor. 

CoL Snydow also informed the writer, that previous to the ihingof the 
water, a very large spring raised at the head, and supplied the lake with 
water ; but since its rise, that spring has disappeared, and it is now fed 
by numerous small spriiigs ar6und its head., 

The author recollects seeing, (in a description of this place, published 
in a northern Mgazine, some years ago,) the opinion expressed that 
this**wond6rful work; of nature had Ibeen formed within the memofy 
of man ; but this is dqubtl^sisl a mistake. Messrs. Snydow and Lvbrook 
both stated to tfid writer that it existed when the country was first discov- 
ered. Col. Snydow particularly, stated that he could 'recollect it upwards 
of sixty years, aiid that It had not increased in length within that period, 
but^had risen as above described. 

Near this' pool of water stands a wild cherry, which those gentlemen 
described to be ninety feet high to the first limb, perfectly straight, and 
not less than five feet in diameter* 

THE ROYAL OAK. 

This gcand and majestic tree is vrithin about one mile of tTniori, a vfery 
sprightly village, the seat of justice for Monroe couhty. ft is of vast 
height, and is said to be . eight feet in diameter. It has acquired the 
name from its immense size : towering over every other tree i^i the forest 
in that section of country. 

*Peter's mountain, the Saft Pond mouttiain, and ft'aidknob mountaiiK 



SOPIS KNOBS. 

This is a pfeirt of the mountain contiguous to the village, Union; snd is 
^1ie residence of Alexander Calder, Esq., who has erected a splen- 
did brick d'^elling house near the summit of the mountain. It is two 
iniles from the village to Mr. CaldeFs house, a continued ascent from the 
village to his house, and considerably steep in places. Of course Mr. 
Calder^s house stands on most elevated ground. Mr. Calder is a resi- 
dent of Chafleston, South Carolina, and has improved this place for his 
Summer residence. The author rode to Mr. Calder's hotise for the pur- 

Eose of viewiiig the splendid works of nature and art combined at this ex-' 
•aordinary place. 
Col. Andrew Beirrie, the representative in Congress, resides near Un- 
ion, in Montgomery county, is said to be a man of great wealth, and has 
Ifrected a splerfdid Drick dwellirig house and other fine improvements, on 
an extensive farm; 

Col. Beh-ne infornied the author that a tract of cotifttry for tabte than 
6ne hundreid nriles between Greenbrier county arid the Kenawha^ was in^ 
babited ; that it is very mofuntairious, but fcctotains a larg6 proportion of 
fertile lands; 

This geriilemW al^o expressed the opiriiori that it is one 6f tfife bealthi-*' 
&t regions^ Woth tcfr man arid beast, in all North Arilferi6a* 

VALUABLE MINERALS. 

Our mouritadris abound m valuable minerals; We have ihiee rilanga- 
ife'se' mines within about twenty miles of Winchester. The price of the 
article is, however, so mudih reduced of late years, that there is but little 
of it taken to market. The author is informed that a rich copper mine 
has lately btfen discovered, and a company formed for working it* It is 
said it yields well. Several lead mines are said to, have been discovered, 
but as yet, they have not been very productive. There have been several 
eoal mines opened, of the anthracite kind, one of A^hich yields well. It jrf 
probable that on further research, sufficieAt quantities may be found to 
r^upply this section of cotfntry; 

The people of our Valley feave abundant cause to hk humbly thankful 
to the Great Author of our Existence for the blessings he has in hi^s wis- 
dom and benevolence ptbVided for their happiness. 



THE END. 
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